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THE BEGGAR’S LEGACY. 


Wuat will the reader expect from 
such a title as this. The Beggar’s 
Legacy? What can a beggar have to 
eave? It is a subject for a novel, or 
a play. Tragedy, orcomedy! It may 
convey a grave moral—a_beggar’s 
curse, or a beggar’s blessing. A 
reader who thus speculates, is admit- 
ting all I require for the matter of my 
subject—that a beggar is an awful 
personage. In spite of his position, 
in the world and not of it, he is more 
than an arbiter, if he deals out his 
benisons or maledictions as he wills, 
and they are regarded or feared. There 
is a superstition in his favour, and he 
knows it. The unbelieving authori- 
ties have tried to put him down, but 
they cannot, he is more potent than 
the Pope, for he maintains his title, 
and his ground—and none laugh at 
his anathema. Is not a beggar awful ? 
Is there not a mystery in him, that 
he should be above the world or be- 
low it; and above it by being below 
it? He is on firm ground, who can 
fall no lower; the low becomes his 
height—he takes it as his own, his 
choice, more fixed than a king’s throne. 
He is neither the Stoic nor the Cynic, 
a little more of the Epicurean ; but he 
is an epitome, a personification of 
every philosophy. He, and he alone, 
can perfectly endure, despise, and en- 
joy. It is all very well for you, reader, 
to eomplain that the beggar molests 
you in the street or at your door 
—but, notwithstanding, you fear to 
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give him an ill word. Think not of 
any individual wretched figure that 
may have crossed your sight in the 
day—but think of the beggar in the 
abstract. With all the rest of the 
world you have something in com- 
mon; you have ties with them, in 
affection, or in business—the beggar 
alone stands out of the circle of your 
experiences—you have nothing, and 
no one to whom, or with whom, to 
compare him—and this, your ignorance 
respecting him, makes a kind of re- 
verence for him. He is not one to 
know, but to speculate upon; and 
therefore, as I said, a mystery, a 
myth to you. And what is he with 
regard to yourself? If you are super- 
stitious, you can have his benediction 
for a farthing; you can therefore se- 
parate yourself from the fear of him. 
He will not go to law with you, you 
are sure of it. Though twenty attor- 
neys pass between you and him, he 
will not engage one against you; he 
will not even give you in false charge 
to a policeman. From whom on earth 
can you expect such privilege of ex- 
emption? You see in him a great 
Innocent—you begin to respect him. 
His very rags assume a dignity—they 
also demand your wonder. Where 
does he get them? are they hand- 
worked; or is he clad as are the 
lilies of the field? And think not 
the beggar’s garb without its glory. 
Go to a painter’s studio, and see how 
they who have acquired taste, and 











know what beauty is, in all its shapes 
and colours, appreciate the many- 
patched, picturesque drapery. And 
think you there is no meaning in those 
patches? they are the hieroglyphic 
language of the profession. Knowing 
this, they will be in your sight vener- 
able as the untranslatable arrow-head- 
ed characters. Imagine that they con- 
tain records of the race from the be- 
ginning—that they show the pedigrees 
of dynasties and Ane kings. A true 
beggar looks antiqnity. In his own 
oo. he holds the past and present. 

id you ever know one who looked 
like a fool? It is said that “ Wisdom 
crieth in the streets, and no man re- 
gardeth,”—so busy are the emmet- 
population, all going their own care- 
making ways; the beggar alone has 
time at his command, and leisure, and 
it is he hath shaken hands with Wis- 
dom in the streets. Knowledge is in 
his look, with a consciousness of a 
mastery over it, and a contempt of it. 
Wise, and above the wise, he is un- 
moved by hopes and fears. He is 
ever cap in hand, with a sublime 
humility and independence, not _ like 
the courtier, who, bare-headed, makes 
a leg for favours in expectation, and 
is bound to present slavery. He pro- 
motes a tone of charity, by seeking 
charity—and thus improves the bene- 
volence of mankind. He is ever open- 
handed; but with a modesty, leaves 
the greater part of the blessing to his 
betters, and accepts the inferior of 
receiving. Remembering that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, he 
yields with a submission that en- 
nobles him. Yet will he raise himself 
in honour of his profession. In that, 
he would style himself the solicitor- 
General, nor would a Prohibition-of- 
Title-bill disturb him; no one doubts 
his claim, and least of all himself. His 
revenue comes to him without trouble ; 
all the world are his tenants, as it 
were, and make no deductions for re- 
pairs.. He never hears complaints of 
failing crops, and a murrain among 
the cattle. Every man is his contri- 
butor; thus is he the universal credi- 
tor, and no man’s debtor. He is not 
obliged to keep books. He disdains 
the intricacies of arithmetic; delivers 
in no accounts in a bankruptey court. 
He troubles not himsélf to inqnire the 
price of stocks—the only stocks that 
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could mar his fortune have fallen, 
never to rise again. His merchandise 
is all profit, and no loss. Thieves 
affect him not; he may sing an he like 
in robbers’ presence—*“ Cantabit va- 
cuus coram latrone Viator.” He isa 
philanthropist from experience, for he 
sees the best part of society—those 
who give. His mind and temper are 
kept sweet, feeding on charitable and 
kind looks. He is not disgusted with 
hope deferred—the law’s delays. He 
is out of the reach of dishonesty, sub- 
ject to no petty frauds. Innumerable 
are his privileges; he may be at a 
feast, a merry-making, a wedding— 
and is not obliged to put on black at 
a funeral. Where is most joy, there 
is his rent day. He glories in his own 
supremacy, and is never called upon 
to subscribe to any other. He may 
hold all heresies with impunity; no 
archbishop will put him into his Court 
of Arches. His opinions never will 
be questioned by privy council; ma- 
gistrates will not fine him; and as to 
imprisonment—what is it to him but 
a temporary retirement to a boarding 
house, after the fatigue of ubiquitous 
travel ? When he quits it, he need not 
pay for his board. He leads a merry 
life among his chosen friends, and 
does not always wear his professional 
gravity. When he disappears, nobody 
knows how or where, with the mys- 
tery of Cidipus. No undertaker ever 
looks him in the face, as calculating 
his exit, and custom. He is above 
the vanity of tombstone, and carved 
angels’ heads. His memory will never 
be disgraced by mutilated monument. 
No politic zeal will ever collect his 
dust to scatter it to the four winds in 
contempt; for he never will lose his 
kingdom, which is in his own mind. 
He saith with the old song— 


“ My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


No disparaging biographies will be 
written of him. Doctor’s Commons 
have no eye upon him for  ectongs to 
his will. He is in the “Long An- 
muities,” for his annuities are as long 
as he lives—with this difference, that 
they dwindle not, but rise in value, 
as he wanes. He makes food, and 
healthy subsistence, out of complaints 
and infirmities; and yet need not of 
necessity have them. He may put 
them on and off, when he pleases; 
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thus he lives merrily upon sorrows, 
which he does not feel. He gratifies 
the world by his little deceptions ; 
for the world loves to be deceived, 
and he loves to be accommodating to 
it. But that he despises the vanity 
of a Herald’s College, he might take 
out beggars’ arms, and choose as his 
motto, “Qui vult decipi decipiatur.” 
He is ubiquitous, yet at home every- 
where ; yet has he his own peculiar 
haunts, which no labyrinthine thread 
can discover. Thither, if he meet Mis- 
fortune in the streets, will he take her, 
and make her cheerful. He frequents 
not low pot-houses, but his own clubs 
—every one of which is “ Merrymen’s 
Hall.” Nor does he lack befitting 
fare; and is an honest customer, a 
prompt payer, caring not to have his 
name in other men’s books.- He even 
has his luxuries, will have a squeeze 
of lemon to his veal and lamb. . Yet 
is he no profligate to waste his sub- 
stance in riotous living, and then, 
when he cannot dig, professes to be 
ashamed to beg. Him he despises, as 
throwing disparagement on the ho- 
nourable profession of beggary. 

The beggar’s half-hour’s boast over 
an after-supper fire and a cordial, may 
put his pride in better humour with 
itself, as having. historic foundation 
of longer date, and of continuance, 
too, than that of kings, emperors, or 
the Pope himself. It should seem 
that real dignity rises not up, but 
deseends—kings have held the stirrup 
of the Pope, but the Pope hath wash- 
ed the beggar’s feet—cardinals too. 
Thus are all the cardinal virtues 
rey out in a flood at his feet. 

he grandest and most beautiful 
ladies doing that same service to this 
day, pay homage to the beggar. Thus, 
He who would make himself the great- 
est on earth, hath for his greater title 
still, that He is “Servus Servorum.” 
Lazarus has more friends than Dives, 
and happier in having none to envy 
him, and contrive his ruin. He who 
would strip a beggar, shall come in 
for more fleas than halfpence. His 
person is as sacred as the king’s from 
touch. If there be a kind of divinity 
that “hedgeth” as Shakespeare says, 
the royal person—the beggar is as 
well hedged—for none like to come 
too near his person. Royal robes are 
not: more exempted from contact than 
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be: > rags; they float in the air 
albas tii * sn hes castle, as signifi- 
cantly as the regal standard about the 
unapproachable tower. He has his 
body-guard. Kings have made them- 
selves beggars, beggars have never 
been so unwise as to inake themselves 
kings. It was a royal humour which 
said 
“ Sometimes Iam a king, 

Then treason Makes me wish myself a beggar.” 


High-flown thoughts are these, it 
will be said; truly so; but never. 
theless not too high for the inge- 
nuity of pride to entertain; and it is 
natural and befitting that every mind 
should nourish itself into some sleek- 
ness, with the costless food of self- 
exaltation. The beggar has best 
leisure for it; pleasant visions bubble 
in his nightly cup, and exhilarate his 
brain to exuberant fancies, the more 
welcome for their rollicking comedy, 
their apparent absurdity. The laugh 
that is in them outmocks their un- 
reality ; they are indulgences that 
beget their like, and crowd the beg- 
gar’s mind, as a theatre for right 
pleasant vagaries to play in—the 
higher to the lower, and lower to the 
higher ;—thought naturally rushes 
rather to the antipodes, plunges per- 
pendicularly, and embraces its oppo- 
site ; and so dreams and realities shift 
their places and names, and for their 
special hour, kings are beggars, and 
beggars kings. Am I lifting the beg- 
gar too high? No—he is one of de- 
gree ; many bear the name, of too low 
a character to be worthy of it: such 
bring it into disrepute, and, in opi- 
nion, rob the profession of its dignity. 
There be who talk of Robin Hood, 
who never shot from his bow. Let 
me be supposed to speak of the high- 
er beggar—the man who by natural 
disposition is born to it, or by mis- 
fortunes has his whole mind over- 
thrown into it, and takes up vitally 
his second nature. There is the poe- 
tical-beggar, the imaginative idle—idle 
as to all the irksome business of 
life, as impossible to him, as would be 
his idle vagrancy to the gifted with: 
handicraft. He cannot go in the tram- 
road of life; speculative and erratic, 
he has wandering feet, and there lies 
the secret, a wandering brain. The 
real original beggar, the beggar of 
dignity, the poetical beggar, poetry 
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in himself and making poetical, is, and 
ever was, a trifle crazy. This crazi- 
ness is his charm, his abandon, his 
licence, of which none can rob him; 
it exaggerates his wit, enlivens his 
humanities, begets his independence, 
and makes his humility his great- 
ness. These are seldom seen now- 
adays—a strange civilisation has made 
inroads upon the race. Edie Ochil- 
tree was one of them; and he perhaps 
whom Goldsmith speaks of as the 
“long-remembered ”—whom the good 
parson did not disdain to receive as 
his guest— 
“The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ;” 
and he sure to be initiated into the 
fraternity— 
* The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 


Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d.” 


A little insanity is like the investi- 
ture of an unknown, and therefore 
awful wisdom; nothing of the out- 
ward can make it ridiculous. It ever 
claims a respect. The barber’s basin 
for Mambrino’s helmet raised no 
laugh on the countenance of Don 
Quixote; nor did the most extrava- 
gant incidents damage the gentleman 
within him. It was so; the old wan- 
dering beggar was of a wandering 
mind, and it was he that had the vir- 
tues of his profession, and a right to 
its privileges. 

I have one. at this moment in my 
recollection, who took it upon him, 
as a second nature, from a mind un- 
hinged by misfortune. He had been 
once a man of some substance; farm- 
ed his own little estate and rented 
other lands. He might have been a 
churchwarden or overseer of the pa- 
rish, before I knew it. It needs not 
to say by what circumstances troubles 
came: upon him; some were hard to 
bear—too hard for the mind, though 
not for the bodily constitution. In 
his distresses, his wife died; his two 
daughters turned out ill—one I saw 
in the poorhouse in a miserable state. 
He was an old man when I knew 
him; he had been utterly ruined. 
His home gone—his very recollection 
of a home, a madness to be avoided. 
He paid the parish a visit in his 
wanderings, every two or three years ; 
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and, as suddenly as he came, departed. 
What was singular in him, was his 
intellectual superiority (notwithstand- 
ing this touch of insanity which 
kindly obliterated or blunted the 
sense of his miseries) over those 
of his former grade. He was well- 
informed upon most subjects, could 
converse in good language ; his very 
flightiness clothed itself in ingenious 
argument. He would have been the 
amusing guest of Goldsmith’s good 
Vicar. It was probable that misery 
had made him put up with Misery’s 
acquaintances, Barring a slight sus- 
picion of this, he was to be preferred 
to many a sounder man, for a talk 
with in & green lane. If it be true 
that all crazed people have a mono- 
mania, I never could discover his. 
He seemed to be under a general un- 
settlement of mind. The mirror was 
jarred, multiplied images, and re- 
flected them awry; the rapidity of 
his ideas, and the odd turns they 
would take, were surprising. No idea 
was of permanence. ow, stand 
apart, and look at the man as a pic- 
ture—contemplate him in his capabi- 
lities. What could you do with him, 
or for him—what could he do for 
himself? There was no possibility of 
any fixedness in him. Employment 
he could have none, he was too rest- 
less for any. I doubt if he could 
know anything continuously for a 
quarter of an hour. He would have 
ignored the work which but a few 
minutes before he had begun, not from 
any wilfulness, but a perpetual wan- 
dering in his fevered brain. Can he 
be imagined to be anything but a beg- 
gart Such wandering minds, I said, 
make wandering feet. Their irresis- 
tible impulse, locomotion. They must 
be erratic. Confine such persons 
in a Union house—they would be- 
come raving maniacs; any one home 
would revivify the idea of the home 
lost. Their only self-security is in 
ubiquity. The beggar of this true 
original caste confines himself not 
to one town. Wander—wander ever, 
that he must do. Some have a wid- 
er, some a narrower range; but it is 
of perpetual change. ‘To send him 
back to his parish as a vagrant, con- 
sidering his case, what his parish has 
been to him, and he to his parish, is 
the worst cruelty. It is chaining him 
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to his many miseries, from which his 
instinct to wander is his only escape. 
Here I must leave my old acquain- 
tance, as he has long since left the 
world, and all its and his own miser- 
ies; but, in reasoning upon his and 
similar cases, the thought occurs, 
whether the wandering disposition that 
80 many people possess, having at the 
same time no particular object in 
ape greyed this disposition to 
e off from place to place, be not in 
itself, however slight, something akin 
to insanity. In all professed travel- 
lers, 1 have always fancied something 
strange—an unseliled manner. I 
mean travellers for the mere love of 
travel, and not in a pursuit. . They 
appear to be persons whose social 
instincts are damaged, set out of their 
course, eccentric. Every one must 
have in his eye examples of this er- 
ratic turn. Their very look bespeaks 
distracted, not abstracted ideas—as 
of men in whose brains there is a 
whirl. J have just met with an amus- 
ing account of one of these, of a time 
long gone by.* Coryat, the author 
of Crudities, called the English 
Fakir, was a wanderer of this descrip- 
tion. He made the tour of Europe, it 
would appear, with no other object 
than to boast that he had walked 
1975 miles in one pair of shoes; 
which he caused to be hung up in the 
church of his native village of Od- 
comb in Somersetshire, an offering 
and memorial. Craziness ever ex- 
aggerates, magnifying short truths 
with long impossibilities. ‘Thus this 
wonderful pair of shoes, which could 
only be legitimately hung up beside 
Cinderella’s slipper, was an evident 
delusion. It was a silly faney that 
formed itself into an adage—the 
“waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 
Dead men and their shoes nowadays, 
at least as modern trade goes, drop 
off together, and have but one wear 
and tear (or the cordwainers have 
sadly degenerated). A whole month’s 
wear” is much to boast of.” 


“A little month ere yet these shoes were old.” 
Upper leather and under leather erack 


together like the crazy one’s wits. 
So was it, perhaps, with poor Tom 
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Coryat and his shoes—both were 
wearing out fast, when he fancied 
them everlasting. “Tom desired to 
know and be known, so as to obtain 
contemporary and posthumous fame. 
Udrentralned by poverty, he again 
started with a determination of tra- 
versing Asia, limiting his expenses to 
twopence a-day, which he expected to 
procure by begging. His designs 
were vaster than his actugl labours; 
for he planned not only a journey 
through Tartary and China, but also 
a visit to the court of Prester John, 
in Ethiopia.” Poor Tom Coryat went 
twisting and whirling round the world 
like a top whipped by Vanity and Po- 
verty; and, excepting the impulse, as 
insensible as a top to the whipping— 
which he must oftentimes have well 
deserved. On one occasion, hearing 
from a mosque the Moolah’s usual 
ery, “ There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet,” he as- 
cended a high building, and began 
shouting in the same tongue that Ma- 
homet was an impostor. The leni- 
ency shown to lunatics saved him 
from the punishment due to his im- 
pertinence. His vanity was once 
sorely mortified; for, being told that 
King James had inquired about him, 
he eagerly asked what his majesty 
had said. He was answered that, 
“after hearing that Tom was well, 
all that the monarch said was, ‘Is 


‘that fool yet living?” 


Even these half-crazed travellers , 
are not, however, all Tom Coryats. 
But it may be questioned if the irre- 
sistible wandering propensity does 
not originate in an extravagant whim, 
indicating something unsound. 

But, to return to my beggars. They 
are wanderers to be placed in quite 
another category. The true beggar 
is never a subject for ridicule. He 
who is above fortune, against whom 
she hath run her tilt in vain, and still 
found heari-whole,—“in quem manca 
ruit semper Fortuna,” is not one to be 
put aside by the world’s laugh. In 
all ages hath he been excepted from 
contempt. However unlikely he may 
seem, he has the benefit of the thought 
that “men have entertained angels 
unawares.” Great saints, say their 





* Vide Atheneum, Jan. 1855. Review of AnpErson’s English in Western India. 
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legends, have appeared in beggar’s 
. Even in our days, our chil- 
ren are taught to revere them; 
awful is the warning, given for the 
rene in homely rhyme by Doctor 
atts :-— 
* When children in their wanton play, 
Served old Elisha so ; 


And bid the prophet go his way, 
Go up, thou bald-head, go.” 


The Godlike Ulysses disguises as a 
beggar. Penelope rebukes Tele- 
machus that the beggar is not duly 
received as a guest. And who is it 
dresses this favoured of the gods, 
Ulysses, as a beggar?—the Goddess 
of Wisdom herself. Homer shows 
how ancient is beggars’ pedigree ; 
and how the exact features of the 
race have been handed down to this 
our day :— 

“So saying, the Goddess touch’d him with a 
wand. 
At once o’er all his agile limbs she parch’d 


The polished skin ; she wither’d to the root 
His wavy locks, and cloth’d him with the 


hide 

Deform’d of wrinkled age; she charged with 
theums 

His eyes, before so vivid, and a cloak 

And kirtle gave him, tatter’d both and foul, 

And smutched with smoke; then casting over 


a 
A huge old hairless deer-skin, with a staff 
She fill’d his shrivell’d hand, and gave him, 


last. 
A wallet patch’d all over, and that, strung 
With twisted tackle, dangled at his side.” 
CowPEr’s Hom. Od. xiii. 


Homer, however, who is ever true 
to nature, notices a fact notorious to 
this day, that, though beggars are 
revered by men, dogs have an an- 
tipathy to them. Ulysses arrived at 
the Swineherd’s would have been torn 
to pieces by the dogs, had not he 
known the beggar’s trick,— 

1 * He, well advised, 
Shrank to his hams, and cast his staff afar.” 
On which incident Plutarch remarks, 
that the generosity of the mastiff will 
not ‘allow him to seize a person who 

his posture and manner makes it 

in that he has no design to resist. 

jut Eumzus also comes to his aid, and 
ealls off the dogs. This antipathy of 
the dogs to the beggars is a curious 
instinct. Is it indicative of that early 
social: state, when dogs and beggars 
were alike ‘admitted at feasts, and 
began’ the quarrel for that which was 
thrown to- them, and which - has been 
handed..down. in their generations ? 
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It is plain from this passage in Homer, 
that the disguise cast no disgrace on 
the person, no ridicule; for wisdom 
directed it. The licence allowed to 
the profession in those days, is shown 
in the less respectable Irus, who, out 
of envy of a rival, picks a quarrel with 
Ulysses, and is well served out for it. 

One character of the tribe is seen 
in the description— 


‘* Now came a public mendicant, a man 
Accustom’d seeking alms, to roam the streets" 
Of Ithaca ; one never sated yet 

With food or drink ; yet muscle had he none, 
Or force, though tall and of gigantic size.” 


Who ever saw beggar fight with 
beggar? It is femmirbable that the 
never quarrel, at least to the world’s 
observation. Why is this? Without 
doubt they have their own courts— 
their own laws—their own “ King of 
the Beggars.” But in this instance 
from Homer, Irus begins his fero- 
cious attack of words at once against 
Ulysses. This does not argue igno- 
rance of the laws of the tribe in 
Homer ; on the contrary, it shows he 
knew them well. Ulysses was dis- 
nape in the garb of the ners 
ut was not one of their guild. He 
could not give the free-masonry sign, 
and was at once considered by Irus 
as an unlicensed interloper. If critics 
ask, how came it that Minerva, the 
Goddess of Wisdom, did not inform 
him of the sign, the answer is plain 
—she represents wisdom as prudent 
conduct, not as knowledge; it was no 
part of her deified dignity to know 
beggars’ laws and symbols. As to the 
respect paid to beggars, Telemachus 


theets his father, then disguised, at 


the cottage of Eumzus, and though 
knowing him not, enjoins hospitality. 
And it is to mark the extreme inso- 
lence of the suitors, that from them, 
and them alone, is violence offered to 
the beggar-guest ; and be it observed 
that this violence was not at the 
commencement, but after a hospitable 
reception, and certainly not without 
much provocation from Ulysses him- 
self, And this washing the beggars’ 
feet—where did it originate? It was 
an. old custom, it should seem—for 
Penelope commands not one of the 
meanest of her slaves to perform that 
office, but her favourite Euryclea, 
the honoured nurse of ber husband. 
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Ulysses, in his rebuke to Melantho, 
the paramour, of Eurymachus, who 
had thrown the stool at him, confirms 
what I have before said as to how 
beggars are made— 


“Why ae invectives, mistress—and thy 
wra 
Why thus pursues it me? For that my face 
Shines nag) with oil? For that my garb is 
mean 
For that I beg? To my distress impute 
These crimes; all mendicants commit the 


same. 

T also lived a rich possessor once 

Of such a stately mansion, and have given 

To numerous wanderers, whencesoe’er they 


came, 
All that they needed ; I was also served 
By many, and enjoy’d whate’er denotes 
© envied owner opulent and blest, 
But ean (for such his pleasure was) re- 


uced 
My much to nought.” 


It should seem to be here recognised, 
that the beggar is one who had seen 
better days; and who being thus re- 
duced, either from the incapacity of a 
somewhat wandering brain to work, 
or from its being the less degrada- 
tion, takes to the wandering profes- 
sion—seeks hospitality at every home, 
having none, : 


“Claims kindred there, and has his claims 
allowed.” 


Far back‘in antiquity is the beggars’ 
pedigree—if it hath a poor emblazon- 
ment, it is because it borroweth not 
of that pride which came after, to 
enrich that which was before it. 
Even in such guise did Elijah appear 
to the widow of Zarephath; and asa 
blessing upon her entertainment of 
him with all her poor means, “the 
barrel of meal wasted not, nor did the 
cruse of oil fail.” 

The fraternity, as if conscious of 
some antique prerogative and power, 
if poor in substance (at least profess- 
edly so) are rich in blessings. They 

ur them out as from an inexhaust- 
ible stock—like Charity, returning far 
more than she receives, and with an 
earnestness that speaks honesty and 
faiththat their words are cheques up- 
on the eternal Bank of Charity, that 
will never break when all things else 
are broken—even broken promises, 
broken hearts, and a broken-up world. 
The politeness of nations has invented 
compliments for each ; but how jejune 
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are they, and how few—* May. you 
live a thousand years.” “ May your 
shadow never grow less ;”—the shadow 
wants the body of individual life—the 
thousand years, a corruptible impos- 
silfility, and ludicrous; but the beg- 
gar’s blessing is of spontaneous appli- 
cation to the person addressed. © It 
has no set form. The lineaments of 
every man’s face are to the experi- 
enced of the fraternity a history of 
every one’s wants and inmost desires. 
There is a prayer poured out for you, 
that touches the marrow of your in- 
stant thoughts,—and if the deliverer 
of it chance to be blind, you are lost 
in wonder at his strange insight and 
knowledge—you are ashamed of your 
small payment for so large a good, 
and often'come to repeat your offer- 
ing. Many thus are daily, weekly, 
and monthly contributors. Such do- 
nations become to be considered as 
rents, for payment of which the beg- 
gar thinks he has a right to distrain, 
in a way of his own. I know an in- 
stance. There is a misshapen, bandy- 
legged, ill-tempered, and worse-na- 
tured-looking beggar, blind, and led 
by a dog; an elderly gentleman of my 
acquaintance had. been in the habit of 
bestowing charity upon him until it 
reached the periodical payment of six- 
pence a-week. It so happened that 
the gentleman went away for a few 
weeks. On his return he met his 
pensioner, and gave him sixpence ; it 
was unthankfully received, with a 
muttering of extreme displeasure— 
“Oh, you owe me three-and-sixpence 
besides.” The best commonwealths 
have some bad members, yet have 
they strict laws to keep them in order. 
The reader may find in that curious 
book, The Life of Guzman de Alfa- 
rache, a pretty full statement of “ The 
Law sand Ordinances that are invio- 
lably to be observed amongst ars.” 
That they have their points of Phot, 
the following will show :—“ Item, We 
will and command that no man dare 
to play the impostor, or commit any 
grosse villanie, as to steale household 
stuffe, or help to convey it away, or 
exchange it for. other, or to untyle 
houses, or strip children of. their 


‘cloathes, or to commit any the like base 


action, upon paine of being excluded 
from our brotherhood, and put ont of 
our incorporation, and to be remitted 
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over to the secular power.” In what 
sense the word “impostor” is used, 
may be a question of as difficult solu- 
tion as the “ Four Points” that have 
been puzzling the statesmen of Eu- 
rope. But, as in the same page with 
the above passage may be found a 
“ Licence and Permit” for any beggar 
to rent certain children to the amount 
of four, it is evident that such impos- 
tures are not prohibited; and it may 
be presumed all of a like degree of 
falsehood are within the privileges of 
the profession. 

Perhaps the law is, that so great a 
part of mankind having a natural or 
acquired habit and willingness to be 
deceived, the limited impostor is but 
doing by them as they would wish to 
be done by. And it may have been 
observed, that beggars’ lies are so even, 
or, as Fuller says, “no one swelling 
improbability being above the rest, 
that one might fairly conclude that 
they are framed after some rule, within 
which any extravagant genius for ly- 
ing must be restrained, which might 
otherwise bring an evil reputation up- 
on the profession.” Fuller, in using 
the word improbability, took its mea- 
sure by the rule of his own common 
sense and understanding. The beg- 

r’s improbabilities were regulated 
By the law of credulity, which would 
admit such dimensions as would make 
it difficult for any to exceed the stan- 
dard measure of the brotherhood. The 
real difficulty in that case would be 
to come up to it; so that the very 
evenness hath the dignity of mag- 
nitude. The fact is, a very pro- 
bable tale would be passed by as com- 
monplace, and the credulous by 
nature, ever looking out for the im- 
probable, would rather hold it to be 
a poor insignificant invention. The 
brotherhood have a better knowledge 
of mankind. Who ever heard that 
those who invented the “swelling im- 
probabilities” which Fuller reprehend- 
ed, were ashamed of them. Though 
they knew that sensible people must 
be as well aware of the falsities as 
themselves who made them—what 
cared they? Sensible people were 
not those whom they wanted to catch. 
And is it not just so now ? even worse. 
For people’s credulity reaches to the 
ed of belief, that they receive 
letters from the “Dead-letter Office” 
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of the other world—an extravagance 
of folly on the one hand, and imposture 
on the other, that never was, and 
scarcely can be exceeded. If people 
have been found in numbers, within 
this last year, to believe that a leg of 
a table moved prophetically, will such 
persons be curious to untie the bandages 
which concealed a leg which pretends 
to be non-existent? The fraternity 
have great confidence, and think they 
may innocently deceive those who love 
to be deceived ; they are seldom mis- 
taken. But I remember once an im- 
postor of this kind being taken by sur- 
prise; I had the account from the 
gentleman who will shortly appear to 
have been the recipient of the “ Beg- 
gar’s Legacy,” which the reader is 
perhaps impatient to know something 
about. This gentleman, turning the 
corner of a street not far from his own 
door, saw a wretched man upon whose 
breast was pinned a paper, “ Deaf and 
Dumb.” This excited his compas- 
sion, and he was about to drop his 
charity into the provided receptacle, 
when a friend happened to come up. 
“Here is a poor man deaf and dumb,” 
said the first. The newly-arrived 
said, addressing the beggar, “ Deaf 
and dumb! I don’t believe a word of 
it—show me your tongue.” The im- 
postor was taken off his guard, and in- 
stantly put out his tongue. Such cases 
are, however, very rare. I recollect 
the woman who acted so well the part 
of Caraboo, who pretended she had 
leaped into the sea from an unknown 
ship, on board which those who pro- 
fessed to understand her ready zibber- 
ish asserted she had been decoyed and 
captured from some unknown shores. 
This woman was a petted wonder ; 
and another impostor, who was not 
taken in, as some of the learned and 
wealthy were, seeing something was to 
be made out of the common credulity, 
pretended he knew the language, and 
fabricated a story of this queen of 
some unknown island. The two lived 
in clover some months. I saw the 
woman in the midst of her credulous 
patrons and patronesses, and said be- 
fore her that I never saw a more English 
countenance, and that I conjectured 
her to have come from Devonshire. I 
well remember she looked confused ; 
but all voices were against me at once, 
as if I had committed an offence and 
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insult. How do we know that the 
bretherhood are not moved by a moral 
sense, in preferring their professional 
deceptions, which hurt no one, to the 
frauds and deceptions of trade? It 
should seem they abhor the impostures 
of any “ grosse villanie,” as by adultera- 
tions, palming off one thing for an- 
other, by which health and pocket 
of the purchaser are damaged. They 
argue well that a false countenance is 
innocence to false weights. Seeing, 
then, the “ grosse villanies” they have 
therefore enacted :-— 

“Item, We will and command that 
no beggar give consent, or suffer his 
children to serve, to be bound pren- 
tice to any trade, or to wait upon any 
man, whom he shall acknowledge as 
his master. For their gains will be 
little and their labour much ; and there- 
in they shall greatly offend, by not 
following the steps of their forefathers, 
and running a course quite contrary 
to that good way wherein they have 
been borne and bred,” 

‘Nor let it be supposed that they 
bring up their children in idleness. 
There is many a laborious profession 
which bears unjustly an idle and 
vagrant name. Itis said of the elder 
Vestris that, when he took leave of 
the stage, he brought in his son be- 
fore the spectators, and having re- 
commended him to the honour of pub- 
lic patronage, thus addressed him, 
“Preserve the dignity of your pro- 
fession ;” and having made such a 
bow as no other could make, he re- 
tired amidst an uproar of applause. 
Throughout all their rules the brother- 
hood, as exhibited in the Life of Guz- 
man de Alfarache, have constantly in 
view this their dignity. When they 
enact, according to the wise law, to 
“bring up a child in the way he 
should go,” they thus express their 
sense of their professional import- 
ance :— 

“Item, Our will and pleasure is, 
that every beggar when he shall be of 
full age (three years after twelve be- 
ing fully complete and ended), having 
legally and worthily laboured in that 
course of life, and attained to the 
true arte of this our free and noble 
profession, he be held, taken, knowne, 
and understood (be it any such man- 
ner of person or persons) to have ful- 
filled the law, and somply’d with the 
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statute: notwithstanding that two 
other yeeres, to gaine experience and 
to learne how to drive the fish into 
the net, have alwaies to this very day 
and present. hour beene thought very 
necessarie and expedient; and ever 
after to be held as a graduate that 
hath performed his exercise and taken 
degree amongst us. And having. thus 
profest himself, and made proofe of 
his learning and manners, we farther 
will and command, that he have, 
hold, and enjoy all the liberties, privi- 
ledges, and exemptions granted by us 
under our great seale; but with this 
condition, that he neither may, nor at 
any time doe forsake our service, and 
that hee show his obedience unto us 
by observing our lawes and :tatutes, 
and by submitting himself to our cen- 
sure, in case he shall offend them.” 

Henceforth let no Cantab nor Ox- 
onian affect the Dictatorship of Lite- 
rature as “a graduate,” seeing that a 
beggar’s efigees may look as bold in 
the frontispiece of such a title. One 
might be led to suppose by Mr. Kay’s 
flattering account of foreign education, 
which has been noticed in Maga of 
January, that the universities of Prus- 
sia and some other places had bor- 
rowed their laws and principles from 
the beggar’s brotherhood, for he also 
gives “proofe of their learning and 
manners.” And by the further ac- 
count given by another traveller in 
search after educational knowledge 
and accomplishments, these German 
graduates, having, as Mr. Kay says, 
“no bad manners, no gross poverty 
or suffering,” but every one being 
“eomfortable and happy, well edu- 
cated, and polite,” do, nevertheless, 
appear to emulate the beggar brother- 
hood in learning, manners, and prac- 
tices of “driving fish into the net;” 
for equally scorning work of trade, 
they are soon very sturdy beg 
and take to the road, So that, after 
all, this high education is not quite so 
new, an account thereof being so 
largely given in this Life of Guzman 
de Alfarache, the translation of which 
is now before me, published so long 
ago as 1623, for Edward Blount, 
London. 

It should seem also that this. beg- 
gars’ commonwealth had attained 
some of the protective principles ‘of 
civilisation, for there is a special 
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enactment of patents to inventors, 
from the knowing of which govern- 
ments may yet benefit the subjects of 
the realm. There‘ is such dignified 
sovereign authority in the style of the 
enactment, and such forethought and 
careful provision for the public good, 
that Iam tempted to make the fur- 
ther quotation :— 

“Ttem, We will and command that 
no man discover the secrets and mys- 
teries of our trade, nor divulge and 
publish them abroad, save only to 
those that are professors of the said 
arte. And he that shall invent or 
find out any new trick or cunning 
device for the common good shall be 
bound to manifest the same to the in- 
eorporation of beggars, to the end 
that it may be understood and known 
of all, for as much as such good 
things as these are to be accounted 
as common, there being no prohibi- 
tion to the contrarie, and more espe- 
cially not to be concealed from those 
that are our countrymen and natu- 
rals of the same kingdome; but for 
the better incouraging of others, and 
that notice may be taken of our good 
government, we give priviledge and 
plenary power to the first inventor 
and author thereof, that for the space 
of one whole and complete yeere, he 
make his best benefit of the first im- 
pression, not suffering or permitting 
any, without his especial and particular 
licence, to use or exercise the same, 
upon paine of our heavy displeasure.” 

ere are excellent maxims and ad- 
vices for -behaviour among them, 
showing a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature :—When thou shalt find 
thyself well used, see thou repair 
thither dayly; for as devotion shall 
abound, so shall thy stocke increase ; 
but see that thou never depart from 
his doore till thou hast prayed for his 
friends that are deceased, and to in- 
treat of God that he will be pleased 
to blesse and prosper him in all his 
actions.” 

Again :—“ Answere evil language 
jwith milde words, and to rough speech 
apply soft tearmes.” “ And he 
that will draw money out of another 
man’s purse must rather begge than 
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brawle, crave than curse, pray than 
blaspheme; for a gentle calfe sucks 
milk from a strange teat as well as 
from his damm’s.” 

Really, more may be said in favour 
of these poor beggars than people in 
an ill-judged contempt credit. they 
follow these maxims, their laws and 
ordinances, they are the true “Peace 
Societies,” and perhaps far more hon- 
est; and far wiser, for they meddle 
not in other people’s affaiss, and pre- 
tend not to a kind of patriotism 
which, carried out, tends only to bene- 
fit their private affairs. 

Ihave often noticed the addresses 
of beggars. How well they know 
with what flattery to bait the hook: 
“ Good sir” or “kind sir,” is the ut- 
most for a man; but no woman of 
decent appearance was ever addressed 
otherwise than as “ My lady.” 

I was accosted once oddly, with an 
indignant repudiation of his profes-. 
sion, by one who thought from m 
manner and wave of the hand that 
held it in no repute. “ Sir,” said he, 
“JT hope you do not think I am going 
to beg”—drawing himself quite up— 
then making, in a gentlemanly smil- 
ing manner, a singular request, “ will 
you be so good as to lend me a shil- 
ling?” What observation and acute 
reason is shown in the following :— 
My old friend C., the most kind-heart- 
ed of men, was in the habit for some 
wee of passing over Westminster 

ridge most days in the week. The 
same old beggar begged of him every 
day, but he never gave. At length my 
good old friend, weary of the impor- 
tunity, stopped, and said to the man, 
** Why do you always beg of me?— 
you know I pass you every day and 
never give you anything.” “ That’s 
very true,” replied the old beggar; 
“but you will at last.” He was 
right—he was instantly feed, and I 
suspect more, became an annuitant. 

There is a story of a beggar’s legacy 
{not mine, I come not to that yet), 
which is amusing, and shows great 
shrewdness. The first part of it is, 
however, cruel enough.* A Genoese 
beggar married in Florence; his wife 
brought him a son, This son he 





* Ihave been shocked to learn that this practice of maiming children is by no 
means uncommon at the present day. What punishment can be too severe upon 


proof of such atrocity t 
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maimed in his tender 


when the 
joints are pliable, and distorted him 
to such.a degree that he grew up to 
be the most deformed of men. “ P 
py is the son,” saith the proverb, 
“whose father goeth to the devil.” 
But it was a strange mode of making 
‘happy, which only qualified him for 
the wealth to be obtained by beggary. 
Be that, however, as it may, the poor 
cripple grew rich ; and on his deathbed 
sent for a confessor and a notary. Be- 
lieving that the ugly casket, his body, 
yet contained a precious jewel, his 
soul, he was most desirous to provide 
for its future and eternal welfare, by 
the satisfaction of certain masses. 
He knew not whom to trust, for he 
durst not declare the amount of his 
worldly substance. At length he de- 
vised thus:—that the poor ass on 
which he had ridden should be sold 
to pay for his burial, but he bequeath- 
ed the pack-saddle to the Great Duke 
(of Florence), as his lord and master. 
Upon the beggar’s death, the Grand 
Duke, knowing that the old cripple 
had the reputation of a discreet and 
shrewd person, thought there must be 
something mysterious in such a 
strange legacy—had the pack-saddle 
sent to him, which, on being ripped 
open, disclosed: a vast quantity of 
gold coins, to the astonishment of all 
present. The Duke, as a good and 
wise man, and not wishing to enjoy 
the dubious and undignified advan- 
e of being a beggar’s beneficial 
heir, caused the will to be regularly 
confirmed, and the sums employed for 
the good of the poor beggar’s soul’s 
health. And this was probably what 
the mendicant foresaw,’ and thus cun- 
ningly provided for. 
iving or dying, nobody grudges 
the beggar’s earnings. Let him leave 
what he will behind him, it was not 
wrung out of necessities, and ‘paid 
him with tears. There are none to 
demand it back in justice, with exe- 
crations. on his memory. . It came 
from no exactions, but from willing 
hands, that felt pleasant and com- 
fortable after the giving. He took as 
one might take water out of the large 
sea, and know that nota vessel would 
be wrecked on any shore for the lack 
of it. The beggar’s little deceptions 
have been no man’s ruin, but. many a 
one’s pleasure. There is, at the last 
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hour, not. the bitterness of remorse on 
account of them. Weigh them, they 
are not ‘very heavy.’ ‘Take promiscu- 
ously from the deceptions of society— 
weigh them one after another with the 
poor beggar’s little impostures, and 
make a juster’ estimate; you: proud 
politician, you hypocrite, calling your- 
self honest and highly respectable. 
No, none of you may hold the scales, 
but let other hands put in your frauds, 
deceptions, your excuses, your pallia- 
tions, your misrepresentations, your 
suppressions of truths, your plottings, 
your promises, and you, demagogues, 
your patriotism—in with them, one 
after the other, weigh against the poor 
beggar—soon your consciences will be 
chopfallen. 

Cleanest are the consciences of those 
in this world who never buy nor sell 
for any gain—their weight will sink 
no ship—any captain may: take them 
aboard as a safe freight. ‘The’ true, 
the honest beggar, who wanders be- 
cause he cannot help it, from an in- 
nocent helpless insanity, is light-heart- 
ed. If his conscience takes up a burr 
here, or a burr there, the burrs are 
but light things, and only stick when 
you try to tear them away; but, as a 
wind brings them, a wind takes them 
off; and many are the gales of good 
and ill fortune in a long journey that 
carry them to and fro. What the beg- 
gar’s poor conscience may catch 
in one place, it drops in another, 
and becomes purified through the large 
atmosphere of much travel. It lacks 
the weight and body of any wicked- 
ness. or is it of a murky volume; 
it becomes fine and attenuated, and 
mixes kindly and comfortably with 
the smoke of his every-night’s pipe. 
The poor harmless beggar, why should 
he be persecuted in his calling? Give 
not an ill meaning to the oor vagrant. 
Punish the thief, but see him not in 
every beggar ; for many a beggar has 
been made one in the desperation of a 
hard fortune, whose crime is nothing 
more than a wandering brain. He may 
be like a goodly tree, sound at heart, 
but stricken at the top, and that by 
Heaven’s lightning. Read the “Ex- 
cellent balade of Charity,” and care not 
‘who wrote it, whether a poor boy or a 
poor priest. I will only quote the last 
pass poor beggar in a storm and. 
a‘good “ Limitoure.” 
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“Qnce more the skie was blacke, the thun- 
der rolde ; 
Faste reynayinge o'er the plaine, a prieste 
‘was seen. 
Ne dight full proude, ne buttoned up in 
0; 
His ome and jape were graie, and eke were 
ene: 


e: 
A Limitoure he was of order seene : 
Aad ome the pathway side, then turned 


ee, 
‘Where the pore almer lay binethe the hol- 
men tree. 


“An-almes, Sir Priest! the droppynge pil- 
grim sayde, 

For arent ynete Marie and your order 

e. 

The Limitoure then loosen’d his pouche 
threade, 

And did thereoute a groate of silver take, 

The mister — dyd for halline shake, 

Here take silver, it maie eathe thy 


care; 
We are Goddes stewards all, nete of oure 
owne we bare. 


“But ah! unhaillie pilgrim, lerne of me, 
Scathe anie give a rentrolle to theer Lorde. 
Here take my semecope, thou art bare, I 

Bee; 
Tis thyne: The Seynctes will give me mie 


re e. 
He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde, 
Virgynne and hallie Seyncte, who sitte yn 


gloare, 
Or give the mitten will, or give the gode man 
power.” 


Kings and heroes have not monopo- 
lised song. Poets, and good poets, 
too, have lifted the beggar out of the 
mire. And there have been times 
when civil misfortune has sent many 
a one wandering, not undeserving the 
poet’s celebration. If he has not been 
renowned in epic, he hath taken inheri- 
tance of the ballad, which will be lon- 
ger in remembrance, and shorter in the 
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reading. Often king and beggar meet 
in pleasantcompany. There is the song 
of “King Cophetua and the beggar- 
maid,” quoted in Romeo and Juliet. 
Mercutio says, 
“ Her (Venus’s) Prey os son and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so true 
iy ee Cophetua loved the beggar- 


James V. of Scotland, it is said, 
wrote the ballad “The Gaberlunzie 
Man,” as an adventure of his own, so 
disguished— 

“ The pauky aulde Carle cam ovir the lee, 

Wi mony good-eens and days to mee,” &e. 

Right pleasant is the romantic bal- 
lad—“ The Blind Beggar’s Daughter 
of Bednall Green,” who married a 
knight, when the blind old beggar 
dropped angell for angell as her dowry, 
and soon taapeatt the knight’s 
means,— 


“ With that an angell he cast on the ground, 
And dropped in angells full three thousand 


pound ; 

And oftentimes it was proved most plaine, 

For the gentlemen’s one the beggar dropt 
twaine. 

So that the place wherein they did sitt 

With gold was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen, then, having dropt all their 
store, 

Say’d, beggar, hold, for wee have no more. 

Thou has fulfilled thy promise ht: 

Then, marry my girl, quoth he to the 


t 5 
And bene. added hee, I will throw you downe 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a 
gowne.” 
The blind beggar turns out. in the 
sequel to be one of the De Montforts, 
whose family were dispersed and ruin- 
ed after the battle of Evesham.* 





* The battle of Evesham has been celebrated for making maay of high degree 


low enough—beggars. But beggars in days of civil trouble are apt to become 
something more. If Robin Hood and his men, those “bold outlaws,” were of any 
such age of civil turbulence, they had their laws and ordinances among them- 
selves, perhaps of a more gentle endurance than the larger authority of the realm; 


and by practices thereto according, did they become favourites with the people, 
as are their memories still in song. 


“ The songs to savage virtue dear 
That won of yore the public ear, 
Ere polity sedate and sage 
Had quench’d the fire of feudal age.—Warron. 


Those laws and ordinances, so civil were they, might well have been borrowed 


— ae re onabiigned of the elder brotherhood of beggars. They may be 


“ Robin he loved our dear Ladye, 
For dread of deadly sin 
For her sake would fe no company harm 
any woman was in.” 
* * * * 
Well shall we do, quoth Robin Hood, 
Little care for take thou— 
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He was found by a baron’s daughter, 
wounded on the field; married her, 
and “pretty Bessie” is the daughter, 
now the bride, of the ballad. 

“Se non e vero e ben trovato,” 
say the Italians; it is “as good as 
true,” say the English; why not im- 
prove our idiom to, it is both true and 
better than true—as is all poetry ; 
for it is truth of outward fact and in- 
ward feeling combined. And there is 
some such nature also in the incidents 
of the ballad. There is the outer for- 
tune that brings down the great to the 
dust of beggary, making the mighty 
lowly; and there is the inner fortune 
that the unsubdued mind keeps ever 
working out its nobility, and bringin 
it forth again to the blaze of the worl 
and made poetically shining in beauty 
and happiness. 

Why should I be ashamed in these 
my old years to make a confession ? 
It is not unwisely said— 

“Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet.” 
When but a stripling, shooting up 
to the height of incipient manhood, 
and in a fancied exuberance of heart 
and freedom, like a presumptuous 
cauliflower, overtopping the common 
greenness in the garden of youth, 
ready to encounter any dragon of ro- 
mance, and then fall lowly at the foot 
of any beauty—just at the short, happy, 
and happily short period, when angels 
feminine, thick as sunbeams, cross the 
vision of slender young men, though 
no “ Master Slender,” in that serious 
passion—even then did I once behold 
a “pretty Bessie,” a blind beggar’s 
daughter. Reader, let me raise no 
idle _ expectation—you will neither 
have tale nor novel. Vanity and 
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falsehood may combine to tempt me— 
but in vain. I answer with the prosaic 
Knife-grinder— 


bree God bless you! I have none to tell, 
a 


7 shall you have the whole truth. 
never spoke to her; but there was 
this permanence in the vision, that, 
whenever I read the ballad of the 
“Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall 
Green”—that beggar-maid was the 
ideal of “ Pretty Bessie.” And now at 
these years— 
“Fuge suspicari, 
- » . trepidavit etas 
Claudere lustrum.” 
No need is there to court the dustra at 
this old time of day. I have a perfect 
recollection of person and feature of 
that beggar’s daughter. They were a 
pair that might have been historical. 
Venerable was the father— 
“ His reverend lockes 
And on his aged temples growe 
The blossoms of the grave” 
Neither of them were in tatters and 
unclean. The daughter, perhaps be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen—of a 
remarkably modest countenance, suffi- 
ciently well-looking, but her beauty 
was in her gentle, quiet, modest, 
thoughtful expression. She looked a 
history of a young life. Her dress 
was always simple, and always clean, 
so becoming, that none other would 
have so well suited her repose of cha- 
racter. She never begged by word. 
There was a repelling dignity about 
her that was her defence. The brute 
would have stood arrested by an awe 
like Cymon and the Clown, who never 
dreamed of love, ere he could have 
uttered words unseemly to her. Her 


Cujus 





But look that ye harm no husbandman 
That tilleth with his plough. 
“Nor shall ye any good yeoman harm 
Manon apc be pg cepa tree; ” 
or any good knig nor any good sq re, 
vf fellow be.” ¥ 


That would a good 


But as to proud and lazy abbots, archbishops, and bishops, the free band consti- 
tuted themselves “Ecclesiastical Commissioners,” and treated them as sternly, if 
not with so legitimate a title, and perhaps as much against right, as do our pre- 


sent Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 


“ But bishops and 
Them ye shall 


ud archbishops, 
Beat and bind; 


And for the high-sheriff of Nottinhgam, 


Ye shall ever hold 


him in mind.’ 


The history of Robin Hood is more curious than is generally supposed. It has 


been traced out with patience, ingenui 


ty, research, and much accuracy, by Mr. 
Gutch, whose Robin Hood is a valuable addition to our literature. 
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was greatest in its lowliness. I 
oe ber in the streets by the side of 


her blind father, for about half a year 
—and always with interest—and 
many others expressed equal admira- 
tion at her visible innocence and gen- 
tility. I say visible, for I never saw 
any one speak to her. She was a 
novelty then, and is so still to the 
imagination. She is best described by 
Horace, when he commends the pas- 
sion of his friend for the lowly hand- 
maiden. 7 
“ Nescias an te generum beati 
Phyliidis flavee decorent parentes. 


Regium certi genus: et Penates 
Meret iniquos. 


“ Crede non illam tibi de scelestaé 
Plebe delectam : neque sic fidelem, 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 

Matre pudenda.” 


In remembrance of the long-lost, may 
I not somewhat freely translate, with 
adaptation to this early vision— 


Take to thy arms thy beggar bride, 

Nor seek her parentage to hide, 

That known, would never stain thy pride, 
Her gentle birth 


Serenely shines in all her face ; 
Her loo 8 a princely race— 
Such oft do fortunes stern a 

Down to the 


She never came, so pure a child— 

That filial heart, that ct mild— 

From parents mean, and low, and wild. 
Her queenly charms, 


Some queenly mother’s nursing gave. 

Bhe is so loving, and so grave, 

In want and woe so sweetly brave. 
Spread wide thine arms. ; 


Poetry, twin-sister of charity, loves 
to take the beggar by the hand: leads 
him into a quiet place, hears his tale, 
and reiterates it in immortal verse. 
Hence is he made the hero of many 
an old ballad. And the poetry of 
painting glorifies equally the royal 
robes, and beggars’ rags. Old blind 
Belisarius is twice a conqueror, by 
the painter’s art. Great as Victor, 
and greater in the absolutism of his 
Ltd § See him as Vandyke has 
pain him—his dignity receiving 
reverence with his pence. The “Date 
obolum Belisario”: has immortalised 
him, equally with the historic page of 


his battle-glories. 
Look at that group of mendiecants, 
inted by Il to Angelico da 


e, and published in a print by 
the Arundel Society. The subject is 
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“St. Laurence distributing Alms.” 
The saint stands in the centre—the 
mendicants in various attitudes, ex- 
pressive of their cases, on each side. 
He is giving to one, at his feet, whose 
back is turned to the spectator—the 
poor wretch has lost his lower limbs. 
There are two figures among them of 
remarkable beauty; the one is lame, 
the other blind; both are most grace- 
ful, and yet most natural. Their faces 
beam with a spiritual gentilezza, 
the individualised grace of a religious 
thankfulness. Lame and blind though 
they are, their very imperfections 
seem undergoing a transition to the 
sanctity of the “just made perfect.” 
The lame mendicant holds out his 
hand to receive. The blind (and so 
blind in his whole person) holds his 
hand only as to give thanks and bless, 
with a countenance all purity and faith. 
Reader, study this print. ‘True lovers 
of art have been ready of late to quar- 
rel with the Arundel Society on account 
of some of the childishnesses of art 
which they have brought out, This 
one print helps greatly to redeem their 
character. 

Having thus reached the very saint- 
liness, and well-nigh apotheosis of 
beggary, I have brought my narrative 
to the danger of a descent from such 
height to the common level of the 
profession, that it may be hard to rise 
from it to any decent pleasuring of 
the reader; who hath yet to learn, 
and is perhaps somewhat impatient, 
the more homely account of the Beg- 
gar’s Legacy, which I proposed at the 
commencement to tell. Yet herein I 
do but in a manner figure the beggar’s 
fortune (a little lower indeed) ; for 
many a one is first lifted to the sum- 
mit of wealth and honour, only to be 
cast down to the dust of poverty, 
like poor Belisarius. And it~ has 
answered the purpose, if therein has 
been seen that in the very abjectness 
of the lowest fortune there may be an 
indwelling dignity of patience, of de- 
votion, and the grace of many virtues, 
which rags may not defile. Was it 
not in the utter abjectness of his for- 
tune—in his ruin, his poverty, his 
exile, a wanderer to strangers’ homes 
for support and rest to his weary 
body—that the great spirit of Dante 
even then raised itself upon its’ inner 
throne, and in the majesty and autho- 
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rity of his sublime and melancholy 
virtue, passed awful sentences that 
peopled his Inferno’—and _ then, 
awhile, his severity passing away, 
dissolved in dream of love and beauty, 
did he refresh the wounded gentle- 
ness of his nature, and pou forth 
strains of tenderness; and the gates 
of his Paradiso flew open to him, that 
the blessed, and more loved than 
all, his own Beatrice, might come— 
and he saw that they came to hear. 
The beggared Dante thus speaks of 
his condition :—“ Wandering over 
almost every part to which this our 
language extends, I have gone about 
like a mendicant, showing, against 
my. will, the wound with which for- 
tune has smitten me, and which is 
often imputed to his ill-deserving 
on whom it is inflicted J have, in- 
deed, been a vessel without sail, and 
without steerage, carried about to 
divers ports, and roads, and shores, 
by the dry wind that springs out of 
sad poverty, and have appeared be- 
fore the eyes of many, who, perhaps, 
from some report that had reached 
them, had imagined me of a different 
form: in whose sight not only my 
person was disparaged, but every 
action of mine became of less value, 
as well already performed, as those 
which yet remained for me to at- 
tempt.”—(Cary’s Life of Danie.) 
Poor Dante, or rich Dante, which 
shall be his title? The wealth of 
Florence could not have purchased 
his genius ; but its spite could beggar 
his fortunes. The Florentines, his 
countrymen, who beggared him, and 
exiled him, became themselves ‘con- 
tinual and unavailing beggars for his 
bones and dust. And what pride on 
earth was there so great that would 
not have thought itself glorified by 
being inscribed in the most insig- 
nificant corner of his monument.* I 
wonder if there be not somewhere a 
larger and fuller Saint’s Calendar than 
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that which hath here on earth been 
published and proclaimed. It is . 
hoped some poor beggars may not 
have been forgotten in it, who have 
had very poor funerals, and scarcely a 
beggarly procession. ; 

“Tt seems, if I had lived to make 
a will, and bequeathed so. much legacy 
as would purchase some preacher a 
neat cassock, I should have died in as 
good estate and assurance for my soul 
as the best gentlemen in the parish, had 
 f monument in a conspicuous place 
of the church, where I should have 
been cut in the form of prayer, as: if 
I had been called away at my devo- 
tion, and so, for haste to be in: heaven, 
went thither with my book and 
spectacles.”—-SuirLey, (The Willy 
Fair One.) 

There is a great deal of real poetry 
in the world—I mean not the world of 
versifiers,—but the poetry of life, 
poetry in existence recorded and un- 
recorded, of those who have been 
recognised, and those who die “un- 
noticed and unknown ;”—Poetry that 
is not a whit less real because it es- 
capes the skill of the delineators of 
human character. How often is. it 
buried under apparently trivial daily 
employments and doings, that are at 
discord with the heroic, or patient 
and suffering sentiment—shrinking 
within, from the touch and the 
thoughts that promise no sympathy, 
and hidden perhaps still further into 
its own soul-retreat by an outward 
ridicule, or contempt east upon its 
outward garment. Such is peculiarly 
the case in the life of him to whom 
is applicable the line— 


“ And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 


Tragedy on the stage is not more 
tragic than in the actual lives of men. 
Both can have but their one and alike 
sad finale; the one called out from 
extraneous incidents, by the electric 
sympathy of the playwright’s genius, 





* Two costly monuments were erected to the memory of Dante—one in 1483, 


by Bernardo 


embo, father of the cardinal, and a still more magnificent one in 


1780, by the Cardinal Gonzaga. The former had an effigy of the poet in bas- 
relief, and the following Latin inscription :— 


‘¢ Exigué tumuli, Danthes, hic sorte jacebas, 
Squalenti nulli cognite pere situ. 

At nunc marmoreo subnixus conderis arcu, 
Omnibus et cultu splendidiore nites. 


Nemirum B 


Musis i 


Etruscis, 





Hoc tibi, quem imprimis tu coluere, dedit.’’ 
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and made by his art visible to all— 
the other known and felt but by few, 
arid yet in every circle, and for the 
day. The world is not all prosaic, 
as some say, and never will be. But 
it has acquired a trick of hiding and 
almost mete what it daily feels 
atitMinows. e conventionalities of 
society are the refuge which each in- 
dividual takes too willingly into os- 
tensible commonplace—a dulness 
that is but a put-on deadness to the 
more private tragedy and comedy, 
that every one is sensible of being in 
himself and in all around him. 

But it is time to bring this prelude 
to an end, lest it become tedious, and, 
by becoming irrelevant also, be thought 
impertinent to the simple narrative 
whieh at the commencement I pur- 
posed to give. I have been as one in 
an orchestra playing an overture, not 
sufficiently considermg the greatness 
or the meanness, as it may be, of the 
piece to which it should’ be an intro- 
duction; and who not having -any 
great skill to manage the stops of his 
instrument, and to reduce them agree- 
ably and insensibly to the proper 
key-note, has been playing a volun- 
tary of vagaries, both to hide the 
defects of his art, and impelled to go 
on, from the difficulty of escaping from 
the labyrinth of his concords and dis- 
cords. In this manner I may have 
pitched my notes alternately too high 
and too low, and led to an expecta- 
tion that my poor story is better and 
worse than it is. Yet it is in fact 
both high and low—inasmuch as it is 
a tale of a poor beggar, it is low— 
inasmuch as it is a tale of gratitude, 
it is high; for gratitude is a high vir- 
. tue, and, like every other virtue, as- 
suming the nobler height from being 
measured from the lowness of the 
ground from which it ascends. And 
let me say, that in telling this simple 
tale of a Beggar’s Legacy, I am sen- 
sible of a gratitude due from me, who 
have been ultimately the recipient of 
this legacy. But as I have just now 
elevated gratitude, I had best say no- 
thing of my own debt, lest I seem 
rather to magnify my performance as 
an over-payment, than as an honest 
discharge of a common duty. Pay- 
ment, indeed !—payment in a little ink 
and a few words, that, like counters, 
are but things to play with, and pay 
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nothing, and cost nothing—self-flat- 
tery of the would-be payer. Praise 
to a dead ear, that, rake up all its 
dust as compact as you will, never 
will hear. It may be so—yet who 
pretends to know that? Then, let 
living humanity give receipt for it, as 
not worthless. For humanity that 
dies not has its accounts—its history 
to make up, and deliver im—and 
might well thankfully receive every, 
however trifling, anecdote of virtue, 
and of duty performed, to embellish 
pages that might otherwise be blank, 
or perhaps dark. 

Towards the end of the last century, 
a gentleman was walking homewards, 
in the city of Bristol, when he was 
accosted by a beggar in the street, in 
these words :—Sir, I have been look- 
ing about for a enter to whom I 
might with confidence address my- 
self and tell my wants. I think I 
have found him in you.” Here, the 
reader will be at once ready to say— 
“ What an accomplished beggar! this 
flattery was not learnt in a day.”— 
Reader, if such be your thought, 
you are mistaken. I verily believe 
that this was the first day in his life 
that this poor old man, for old he 
was, begged, but you shall hear fur- 
ther the nature of his “ beggar’s peti- 
tion.” It is, however, needful that 
you know something of him, to whom 
the petition was made. That per- 
son was in appearance, what he was 
thoroughly in character, a gentleman ; 
never had any one a kinder, a more 
generous heart. He was acquainted 
with the world through intercourse 
with society, and through extensive 
literature. He was a ripe scholar, 
aud a man of refined taste. He has 
been dead more than forty years, 
yet has the writer of this narrative 
a remembrance of him never to be 
erased, for it is made perfect and 
sanctified by tilial veneration, founded 
upon a rare excellence. Further de- 
scription would be painful, it would 
be like the breaking into a sanctuary. 
and exposing sacred things. If I 
have given the beggar’s words, it is 
because the whole scene was vividly 
detailed to me by so truthfal an 
authority. The beggar paused—I 
know not the reply. After a while he 
continued, “I am alone in the world, 
have lost wife and children, my two 
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sons were killed at Bunker’s Hill. I 
have nothing to livé'for. I want a 
lace to die in. I ask for a pass to 


t. Peter’s Hospital. I think you can 
obtain it for me.” He did not ask 
for money, but for a place to die in. 


Such an address as this was sure to 
move the person to whom it was made. 
He replied—that the hospital which 
the man desired was a wretched place, 
a receptacle for the lowest paupers. 
“You seem to have seen better days. 
You would be miserable there. I 
should be loth to obtain for you that 
which you desire. You have certainly 
seen better days.” “TI have,” replied 
the beggar, for such I shall continue 
to call him. “Ihave been a painter— 
but am now old, and alone, and only 
want where to end my life.” ‘I must 
have a further talk with you. Call 
at my house at ——. In the meanwhile 
take wherewith to supply your im- 
mediate wants, and don’t forget to 
call upon me.” And the time was 
fixed. The man received with hesi- 
tation the gift, and they separated. 
The beggar called at the appointed 
time, and often repeated his visits. 
More and more the gentleman became 
interested in him—was pleased with 
his conversation—desired him to wait 
till he could do something better for 
him—begged him to accept a weekly 
sum for his maintenance, until he could 
be better provided for. How long this 
weekly eleemosynary support con- 
tinued Iam not able to say, whether 
months, a year, or even years. The 
result was a comfortable location in 
the “ Merchants’ Alms-House,” where, 
with, I have no doubt, some other 
monthly aids delicately given, the old 
man enjoyed some years of tranquil- 
lity. He said he had been a painter. 
It was a happy coincidence in this 
his latter fortune, that he addressed 
himself to one to whom a scarcely 
better recommendation could have 
been offered ; for he was passionatel 
fond of the arts, and was himself 
practically an amateur. The old man 
must have had an eventful life, for 
at one time he had been a mariner. 
There was a book of many events, 
man 
much gathered Observation, visibly 
written in his countenance. He was 
. & painter. I will describe his por- 
trait as it is now before me—painted 
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by himself, and very well painted, 
too, in his Alms-house dress. 


Tag Bracar’s Portrait. 


First, as to his dress. On his head 
is a faded red velvet cap, much like 
that seen in the portraits of authors 
in Queen Anne’s time; a gown of 
green cloth, somewhat coarse, hangs 
in loose folds round his person ; round 
the neck a plain white cravat, tied 
rather slovenly. As to features, the 
shape of the face is square, but with- 
in that squareness is a rounded. ful- 
ness; the features might somewhat 
resemble those of Hogarth, but the 
eyes are not so large, the nose not 
quite so curt, the mouth more com- 
pressed, and there is more of decision 
in the length and firmness of the jaw 
than in Hogarth. The forehead is 
broad and open, and more. prominent 
than in the satiric painter, the brow 
less arched, the eyes remarkably keen 
and observant. In character, OE. 
ing in the point of observation, the 
resemblance to Hogarth is lost, for 
there is no expression of combative- 
ness. It is mild, inquiring, experi- 
enced, and meditative upon experi- 
ences. You would pronounce him a 
naturalist, as I believe he was. . This 
experienced look is very striking— 
visible in his eyes and mouth; you 
might apply to him what was said of 
Ulysses—take the Latin version of 
Horace :— 


“Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes.” 


Men, their manners, and their cities, 
he had seen; but what men and man- 
ners? There is nothing of the Grecian 
hero in his countenance. There is 
the impression of the world he had 
seen—not in its best phase of man- 
ners, but in its coarser nature; and 
though there is gentleness, kindness, 
in the aspect, it is without its polish 
—its varnish. It pictures much 
that he had felt as well as much 
that he had seen. It is no ideal, but 
a commonplace portrait of one whom, 
at first, most people would calla 
commonplace man, for it would be 
difficult to class him of a high grade. 
But I doubt if it were in a gallery, 
and seen a second time, if it would 
not arrest attention, and something 
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singular be seen in it. There is cer- 
tainly an indication of that wander- 
ing disposition I have before spoken 
of, as of a gentle, scarcely perceptible, 
unsoundness; but much of this was 
lost in the look of keen observation 
which the whole countenance had ac- 
quired. I have looked at the portrait 
so often that I find it one of the most 
interesting I have ever seen. I see 
a. strangeness written in many linea- 
ments—the exact character of which 
I cannot describe ; and it is the more 
strange on that account: sensible, 
shrewd, inquisitive, patient, unimpas- 
sioned — as one cognisant of other 
men’s doings and Shouhie-- cinco 
municative of his own. In age he 
looks not so old in the picture as I 
remember him. DoTI then remember 
him? it may be asked. Perfectly— 
and why not? Often, when a. boy, 
have I seen this beggar at his bene- 
factor-friend’s table—at the table of 
a man of polished manners, a scholar, 
and of refined taste—where he was 
ever welcomed, unexceptionable as 
was his whole demeanour, unembar- 
rassed, entertaining, quiet, modest, 
not from any imposed restraint, but 
from the sterling, true, simple man- 
liness of his nature. I have de- 
scribed him as I remember him, and as 
I see him now in his portrait, painted 
by his own hand, the size of life. 

I have mentioned the pleasant, and 
I may say friendly intercourse between 
him and his benefactor, (which de- 
serves best the name of benefactor 
may yet be seen). It happened that 
some weeks passed without his mak- 
ing his appearance as was his wont. 
This created uneasiness—a confiden- 
tial servant was sent to the alms- 
house to inquire the cause of our old 
guest absenting himself. This ser- 
vant found him ill in his bed, and in a 
dying state, and one of those human 
fiends one sometimes reads of, an un- 
feeling old nurse-tender, was stealing 
the sheets from under him. The old 
man was able to express great satis- 
faction at the arrival of good Benja- 
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min, such was the servant’s—name. 
He was glad he had come, for he was 
desirous to make his will. To make 
his will!—what could such a one have 
to bequeath? However, he did make 
his will, in a few words bequeathing 
to his patron-friend wiitwer be might 
na possessed of. That was his death- 
Before this event he had one day 
asked -his benefactor if he had ever 
seen his journal—he would bring it to 
him. ‘It may have been opened, or 
not, I cannot say; it may have been 
considered a mere sailor’s journal, and 
not read. At the old man’s death 
what was the property? I think I 
have heard not less than a couple of 
hundred volumes of books. The 
MS. “Penrose’s Journal,” a MS. 
volume of Lives of Painters, col- 
lected by the deceased; some volumes 
of transcribed poetry ; portraits of his 
two wives, and of himself—that which 
is now before me, and which I have 
described. Wherein lay the value of 
such a legacy? It will be presently 
seen. The affectionate interest in the 
old man’s memory naturally led to a 
remembrance of his journal — the 
MS. entitled “Journal of Llewellin 
Penrose, a Seaman.”* I have not be- 
fore advertised the reader that the 
old man’s name was not Penrose, but 
Williams. I pass on to the narrative. 
The journal was read, and I well re- 
member with what delight, by every 
member of the family; and such was 
its deep interest that I am able to 
tell an anecdote not very much to m 
own credit, however it may spea 
well for the tale of the journal. I was 
then a boy; I had not finished the 
manuscript when the last day of my 
holidays arrived. It is too true, but 
I must confess it, I contrived the next 
morning to be too late for the coach 
which was to have conveyed me many 
miles from home. I was thus able to 
finish the story. And what is this 
story? it may be asked. That is a 
question I doubt if I should answer. 
Is it true ora fiction? I can no more 





* The Journal of Llewellin Penrose, a Seaman. Four volumes, 8vo. London: 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


1815, 


Thesame. One volume. With a Print, and Vignette in the Title Page. A New 


Edition. 
Place, Pall Mall. 1825. 


London: Printed for Taylor and Hessey, 93 Fleet Street, and 13 Waterloo 
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tell than any one else who may read 
it.. I can only say, if not true, it is a 
most ingenious invention, and I should 
add, that many dates and events 
spoken of incidentally in the journal 
have been inquired into and examined 
and found correct. But it will be 
seen, ere I close this account, that one 
person, who had previously known 
this “beggar,” did believe the story, 
ard asserted that he knew some of 
the circumstances to have been in the 
old man’s former life. His former 
life! Then who was he? whence did 
he come? what had been his life? 
What was known about him before he 
came to Bristol, for the strange pur- 
pose of dying in the hospital. of pau- 
pers? The man who could paint such 
portraits as his own, and of his de- 
ceased wives, it might be thought, 
might have gained his living. And 
then his books—where were they when 
he thus sought this miserable refuge, 
and place of death? Natural ques- 
tions. No doubt he might have main- 
tained himself. Perhaps there was a 
delusion in his mind that he could not 
—perhaps he really could not—from 
that strange cause that I have attri- 
buted to that little wandering which 
becomes the characteristic of some 


minds, in which misfortune and re-. 


membrances that must be shunned 
have unsettled everything, excepting 
that root of sanity from which common 
thoughts and common reasonings and 
usages of life daily and mechanically 
proceed. 

Certainly no one, in any conversa- 
tion with him, would for a moment 
have doubted his perfect sanity ; never 
did he show any tangible symptom— 
never, that I have ever heard of, any 
delusion. If there was one it was 
deeply imbedded and out of sight, and 
no outward spring was visible, or ever 
touched, that caused a vibration. Per- 
haps I am wrong in this slightest in- 
timation of a suspicion, But he had 
been a wanderer; and I have shown 
my theory, which must be accepted 
as a general theory. I leave the 
reader to apply it or reject it, and in 
any degree, to the individual subject 
of this memoir. 

His patron, whom I should now 
rather name the legatee, was so much 
Interested in the narrative of Pen- 
rose’s Journal, that he copied in his 
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own handwriting the whole of it, and 
had it well bound with blank leaves 
for illustration of some of its incidents. 
His friend Nicholas Pocock, the cele- 
brated marine painter, and subse- 
queatiy Edward Bird, R.A., made 
rawings for the book: I was pre- 
sent whenever the latter was at work. 
The book is now in my sight, with 
others that belonged to the old man, 
on my book-shelves. But now, to 
answer the question as to some fur- 
ther accounts of this old man. As 
yet no trace of him had been discov- 
ered previous to his coming to Bris- 
tol. But though unknown at the 
time, there was one man, and pro- 
bably one man only, who could give 
any information respecting him. And 
here I cannot but remark how very 
curious are coincidences. It was a 
fortunate coincidence that, on his 
coming to Bristol, he addressed that 
particular person, most likely to 
rescue him from the miserable situa- 
tion he sought—most likely to appre- 
ciate his character, to have a sympa- 
thy in his tastes and pursuits—most 
likely to preserve even the little library 
he had collected, and to value his ma- 
nuscripts. Without this coincidence 
everything would, in all probability, 
have been scattered, utterly lost, 
and the old man have died miserably. 
There would have been no. legacy, 
and “ Penrose’s Journal” would never 
have seen the light. And here it oc- 
curs to mention another coincidence— 
one ‘out of the many that make truth 
appear more strange than fiction; and 
which might well cause a ‘suspicion, 
now and hereafter, to be thrown upon 
this simple statement I am making. 
Indeed I know that, though I have so 
distinctly asserted, and now most dis- 
tinctly assert, the contrary, this work, 
“ Penrose’s Journal,” ,has been given 
to me as its author; and that which 
I am about to narrate has been treat- 
ed as a fiction, allowable in novel- 
making, and as patent an invention as 
a preface to the Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver, or any of the numerous 
literary impositions which usually 
amuse the world. a 
Having so copied out fairly and 
illustrated this journal of “Penrose, 
. Seaman,” years after the old man’s 
death the copier. and legatee, being 
at his lodgings in London, had taken 
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the manuscript with him. One day, 
when he was not within, Mr. West, 
President of the Royal Academy, 
called upon him, and waited his re- 
turn. On the drawing-room table was 
the book. Mr. West opened it, and, 
having to wait a considerable time, 
amused himself by reading a good 
portion. When the “gentleman re- 
turned, to his surprise Mr. West ac- 
quainted him that he knew the author. 
I find among some papers a memo- 
randum made at the time of this in- 
terview with Mr. West, of which I 
here give the substance—no, I will 
rather transcribe the memorandum, 
dated 10th July 1805 :—“ He (Mr. 
West) dipped into Penrose’s Journal, 
and read several pages in different 
parts. I was from home when he 
came, but returned time enough to 
give him an account of the author. 
He seemed very attentive to my his- 
tory of Williams, and put several 
questions to me. He said every an- 
swer I gave tended to confirm his 
opinion. ‘Sir,” said he, ‘I have look- 
at several parts of this book, and 
much that I have seen I know to be 
true. I know the man, too; and what 
is more extraordinary, had it not been 
for him, I never should have been a 
painter. It happened thus. I had a 
relation at Philedelphia, of the name 
of- Pennington, whom I used fre- 
quently to visit while there. I saw a 
person carrying a picture, a land- 
scape, the first I believe, I had ever 
seen. I was very much struck with 
it, and desired him to show it to 
me. He did; and asked me if I 
was fond of painting? and, if I was, 
desired me to come to his house, and 
he would show me other things. I 
saw there some cattle-pieces, admired 
them, and inquired how he could 
aint them so. dccurately? He said 
e would show me: the secret; and 
took a small box, which proved to be 
a camera. He showed me the con- 
struction of it. I went home, and 
was not at rest till I had made one 
for myself; and my father gave me 
the glass out of an old pair of spec- 
tacles to complete it. My delight 
was then to go into the farmyards, 
and, by means of my camera; draw 
the cattle, &e. I knew that Wil- 
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liams had seen many of the things he 
describes in the journal; and he gave 
me the ‘same account of them. He 
first lent me The Lives of the Painters,* 
which lighted up a fire in my breast 
which has never been extinguished, 
and confirmed my inclination for the 
art. On my return from Italy, I sent 
to my friends in America, as a remem- 
brance of me, my picture, which I had 
painted whilst abroad. I received a 
letter from Williams, for that was his 
name, with a complimentary copy of 
verses, in which he was pleased to 
flatter me very highly; but, what is 
more extraordinary, the lines may be 
considered as prophetic of my future 
success in life, which they anticipate. 
I have his letter and verses by me 
now somewhere. I take it, he adopt- 
ed the name Penrose from a great 
ship-builder.of that name, who was a 
great friend of his; it being very 
common for sea-faring men to adopt 
the names of their particular friends, 
instead of their own. Williams after- 
wards came to England. I was of 
some service to him in London, but of 
a sudden missed him from town; and 
on inquiring, I believe of one Smith, 
an engraver, who knew him well, he 
told me he was gone to Bristol, as he 
was very poor, and had almost lost 
his eyesight, to claim some provision 
to which he was entitled from the 
parish. I was struck with this coin- 
cidence with the history of Williams ; 
it induced me to put further. questions 
concerning him, which confirmed my 
opinion that it was my old friend’s 
composition that was before me; and 
what you had shown me of The Lives 
of the Painters I knew to be his hand- 
writing.’” 

Again ;— “13th. Saw Mr. West 
again. He said, ‘Perhaps I am 
the only person in existence who 
could give any account of Williams’ 
life and manners. He first came to 
Virginia, from London, in a ship com- 
manded by Captain Hunter. Between 
this time and his appearance at Phila- 
delphia, when I first met him, was an 
interval of more than twenty years ; 
which time I consider him to have 
passed in the adventures related in 
the journal.’” I have likewise the 
following letter from Mr. West :— 





——s 





* This hook, which was then lont to the youth West, is now in my possession. 
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“From the year 1747 to 1760, my 
attention was directed to every point 
necessary to accomplish me for the 
oa of painting. This often 

rought me to the house of Williams ; 
and as he was an excellent actor in 
taking off character, he often, to amuse 
me, repeated his adventures among 
the Indians, many of which adventures 
were strictly the same as related in 
your manuscript of Penrose, as was 
also the description of the scenery of 
the coasts, the birds on them, in par- 
ticular the flamingo birds, which he 
described, when seen at a distance, as 
appearing like companies of soldiers 
dressed in red uniforms. He spoke 
the language of the savages,-and ap- 
peared to me to have lived among 
them some years. I often asked him 
how he came to be with them; he re- 
plied he had gone to sea when young, 
but was never satisfied with that pur- 
suit; that he had been shipwrecked, 
and thrown into great difficulties, but 
Providence had preserved him through 
a variety of dangers. He told me he 
imbibed his love for painting when at 
a grammar school in Bristol, where 
his greatest delight was to go and see 
an elderly artist who painted heads in 
oil, as well as small landscapes.” 

To this account I can add what I 
heard from Mr. West, that this Wil- 
liams—so many years having passed 
since they met in America—surprised 
him by calling upon him in London. 
He was then painting the battle of La 
Hogue, and he made Williams sit for 
a figure in the boat, and whoever 
wishes to see his portrait will see it 
in the print, and I think from the 
description I have given of him, will not 
miss finding out the man. Mr. West 
further said that he used very fre- 
quently to come and smoke his pipe 
while he (Mr. W.) was painting; that 
he knew him to be collecting prints 
and heads of painters. That thinking 
him poor, he had questioned him, but 
could never prevail with him to own 
poverty, or to accept money. That 
he suddenly missed him, and knew 
not anything of him till he had read 
the book at the lodgings in London, 
and had the interview with the tran- 
gcriber, ©!" 

I think I have shown that this 
“ Beggar” was indeed a singular man, 
Tn the midst of poverty, and with per- 
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haps. a wounded heart, he wandered, 
and yet in some way made art his 
pursuit. He might have had assis- 
tance from an able friend, the. Presi- 
dent of the Academy. He would none 
of it; but at an instinct, as it were, 
yielding to the perverseness of his for- 
tune, he wandered further still, to seek 
misery, from which, in spite of himself, 
Fortune, to show her caprice, rescued 
him, and compelled him to rest at last, 
and die in peace. 

But I have said nothing yet of the 
value of the legacy. I will speak but 
of one part of it. I sold to Mr. Mur- 
ray one edition of the “ Journal: of 
Penrose, Seaman,” for two hundred 
guineas. It appeared in 1815 in four 
volumes. Subsequently I received a 
proposal from Messrs. Hessey and Tay- 
lor for another edition. It appeared 
in one volume, but owing to some cir- 
cumstances relating to that firm, I re- 
ceived no accounts, and cannot speak 
of its success. Thus ends this narra- 
tive, which I have thought so curious, 
of such strange coincidences and.cha- 
racter, that I have specially made it 
the subject of a paper for Maga, I 
hope, with the accompanying com- 
ments, it has been amusing, if not in- 
structing. At least it may teach, from 
this example of the fraternity, not to 
be too hard upon beggars, and think 
with Mr. Bumble they all deserve 
whipping. For neither waquid any 
Bumble, nor many of his superiors, 
were they in my place, as legatee by 
succession—despise a “ Beggar’s Le- 
gacy.” No, let none despise a “ beg- 
gar,” with or without a legacy pros- 
pect. Who knows who a_ beggar 
may be? Archbishop Usher ap- 
peared as a beggar at a curate’s 
gate, and was reproved by the curate’s 
wife for misnumbering the command- 
ments, as being eleven; but it was 
understood when next morning he 
preached a.sermon in the church, and 
gave out his text—a “ new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” By this, said he, it should 
appear that there are eleven com- 
mandments. The good curate’s wife 
would not again say, “for shame, old 
man,”—and there will be some wis- 
dom in all of us, if we be made cau- 
tious of casting contempt even on a 
poor beggar. May we not sometimes 
even go beyond this forbearance? 
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Reader, I will give you an example 
of a beggar worthy your very highest 
admiration—one neither fabulous nor 
of a worn-out date, but of this day, 
at this hour. The last example was 
of an archbishop, and he in disguise ; 
this shall be of a bishop, and not in 
any disguise, but in the very dignity 
of beggary. It is known that Bishop 
Selwyn, when he supposed he was 
by agreement to receive from the 

vernment £600 per annum, for 
the expenditure imposed by his epis- 
copal office, gave up his private for- 
tune, and devoted it to the best pur- 
poses. Finding himself, however, de- 
prived of his Parliamentary grant, 
and altogether without resources, he 
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simply said, “he would dig, or beg, or 
both.” and indeed that good pious 
bishop will not, and need not ever 
Bay, “Dig I cannot—to beg I am 
ashamed.” 

It may not be difficult to make out 
pretty clearly that, in some way or oth- 
er, we are all beggars—all of one frater- 
nity, and requiring aid in some need. 
Let us then accept willingly the arch- 
bishop’s eleventh commandment, and 
look to ourselves, that we do “love 
one another.” We may perhaps, in 
that case, all receive a “ Beggar’s Le- 
gacy,’ payable from 4 never-failing 
und, by the hands of those pure celes- 
tial executrixes—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—PREPARATIONS. 


Time and the hour, which wait for 
no man, pass on with measured 
footsteps, and never pause to reckon 
how this household thinks or feels. 
The short winter days glide by dreari- 
ly—the long nights lag out their ap- 
pointed hours. The great family féte 
once so joyously anticipated, comes 
every hour nearer, throwing before it 
no longer a vision of pleasure, but a 
shadow of dread. To Philip, who 
looks forward with nervous impatience, 
longing to have it over —to Mrs. 
Vivian, who shrinks more than she 
did at first from the thought of changed 
friends and lost fortune—to Margaret, 
who looks for this as the conclusion 
of her fate, the hour of decision which 
shall make it apparent whether she has 
chosen a false heart or a true one, in 
the first preference of her youth—the 
day approaches, solemnly important, 
an era and epoch beyond which life 
must begin anew. Even to Sophy the 
secret hope of pleasure—which Sophy 
cannot quite dissociate from a great en- 
tertainment—seems something guilty 
and unacknowledgable; and no one 
in the Grange can see beyond this 
eventful day, except Elizabeth, whose 
faithful bridegroom claims her pro- 
mise, and gravely smiles at thought 
of change; and Percy, whose fortune 


always was to seek, and who knows 
no personal dismay. In the meantime, 
the preparations go on as if nothing 
had happened—as if Philip’s birthday 
was but the consummation of Philip’s 
natural heirship, and not the last on 
which he should appear as master of 
his father’s house. 

Preparations — everything exactly 
as it was planned; but there was no 
longer any heart in them—no longer 
any quickening spring of antici- 
pation to make their labours plea- 
sant. Decorously and quiet, preserv- 
ing their family secret with dignified 
reserve, the disinherited household 
went about the necessary arrange- 
ments for receiving their invited 

ests; and celebrating the day of 
festivit which had become such a 
day of fate. “It is still my son’s 
birthday—it is still the day on which 
the head of the house comes of age,” 
said Mrs. Vivian proudly, but with a 
quivering lip; and Philip's heart beat 
high as he anticipated that first grave 
duty which fell to him as family head 
on his own festival. He himself, and 
no other, must pronounce him disin- 
herited. The office came to him in 
right of his position ; and never had 
Philip thought of the Grange and its 
lands with half the pride which in- 
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spired him now, looking at the in- 
alienable heirship which nature had 
given him, and which no man could 
take away. 

So rooms were prepared and furni- 
ture arranged—the pretty labours of 
the young ladies’ room went on as 
before—and Sophy owned ‘a thrill of 
delight in her first glance at the new 
dress, her mother’s present, which was 
to be worn on that eventful night. 
Everything proceeded as the family 
councils had planned. True, the hearts 
-were heavy which had been light, and 
eyes wandered blankly abroad upon 
an unknown future—toilsome, uncer- 
tain and poor—which once had seen 
but the unclouded sunshine of an 
affluent lot; but this did not affect the 
general surface of things, and the circle 
of preparations proceeded as before. 

n one solitary chamber another 
kind of preparation also proceeded. 
Zaidee Vivian, solitary and sedulous, 


stooped for hours over her childish 


copy-book, earnestly and sincerely bent 
on this accomplishment of penman- 
ship. Here was a matter in which her 
rapid mind and undeveloped powers 
served her nothing ; but never scholar 
devoted himself to the most dazzling 
mental achievement, with more con- 
scientious endeavour than Zaidee did 
to this. And rising from her copy- 
book, the girl would go to her little 
wardrobe and turn over her simple 
garments, and decide for the twentieth 
time what she would take. The ques- 
tion rather was, what she could take ; 
for Zaidee knew that she must depart 
secretly, letting no one know when 
she went, or leaving the slightest clue 
to trace her by. These were the most 
obvious of her preparations; and 
other hours of her time were spent in 
dreams and wonderings over the un- 
known world and the new lot on which 
she was about to rush. And if poor 
Zaidee’s dreams were sometimes high- 
flown and fanciful—if her imagination 
brightened with thought of incidents 
and adventures never likely to break 


upon the humble existence she had. 


chosen, it would be a hard judgment 
that could condemn Zaidee. There 


is a stubborn infidelity in youth, 
which rejects the thought of unhappi- 
ness. ‘The saddest young misanthrope 
in the world has glorious chances in 
his vision which your happy man of 
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middle age wots not of. In the 
depths of her heart Zaidee was sad— 
bie sad, desolate, heart-broken; yet 
such beautiful hopes came to comfort 
her—such fair romances rose in her 
mind—ways and means of coming 
home again, “some time” when no 
harm would spring from her home- 
coming. They were very fallacious, 
very impossible, these wild fancies, yet 
they supported her like veritable aids. 

And the beautiful bride prepared in _ 
her retirement for her new life—pre- 
pared herself with sweet serious 
thoughts of duty and right— with 
schemes of love and kindness—with 

urposes of good. A simple woman 
in all things, Elizabeth did not cease 
to take pleasure in the external pre- 
parations—the pretty wardrobe—the 
sisterly gifts which she should carry 
with her to her newhome. The family 
trial, great as it was, could not shake 
the sweet natural equipoise, the 
balance of mind and temper, which 
made her, in her humility, a support 
and comfort to them all. But this very 
misfortune brought to Elizabeth a 
secret and a deeper joy than any less 
disastrous change could have afforded 
her. She had it in her power now to 
help and to uphold; not only the 
natural necessity of sympathy and 
love, but a hundred tender offices — 
real service and comfort—would. now 
be hers to render. She took the 
blessing out of the grief with, thank- 
fulness, and looked forward, fearing 
nothing ; but already, with an untold 
glow of pleasure, feeling how they all 
clung to her, and how already she was 
of service to them all. 

And Percy, in an overflow of hopes 
and intentions, prophesies, with a 
finshing cheek, of better fortune to be 
won than that which is lost; and re- 
minds his mother, affectionate and 

roud, that she has “two sons!” And 

hilip, with the gravity of manhood 
on his youthful face, considers deeply 
what he had best do for the welfare 
and support of all; yet cannot doubt 
that the exertions he is so eager to 
make will win success and triumph 
almost as great as those vague tri-~ 
umphs of hope which Percy prophe- 
sies. And Margaret, with flushes of 
varying colour, and eyes which grow 
wistful and searching in a real melan- 
choly, believes she labours to prepare 
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herself for certainty of the evil she 
dreads ; yet is deluded nevertheless, 
unwittingly, with a tremulous hope. 
Eyen Sophy, whose delight in her 
pretty dress quickens into excite- 
ment as the day to wear it draws 
nigh, secretly prepares too for looking 
well Sand enjoying herself on this 
night of nights. “If it is the last 
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time, one may as well try not to be 
very unhappy,” says Sophy to herself, 
with true philosophy; and, indeed, it 
is hard to persuade one’sself to be 
very unhappy in prospect of such a 
festival as this. 

And so after their different fashions 
proceed the preparations of the Vivians 
of the Grange. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MARGARET. 


And Margaret, meanwhile, goes on 
with that secret labour, the picture 
which was to surprise Elizabeth as 
the crowning gift of her bride-time ;— 
goes sadly on with it, tears coming 
into her eyes sometimes, and blinding 
her, as she stands before her little 
easel. Margaret’s ambition is high, 
if her skill is not extraordinary. In 
this great effort of hers, she has left 
her pencil and her -water-colours, and 
boldly taken brush in hand. But 
Margaret’s pride and Margaret's am- 
bition are sadly quenched in those 
tears. Her great landscape has some- 
what lost its interest. The view is a 
view of Briarford from the window of 
the Grange—that familiar view which 
they all Yook forth upon every day; 
but the far-stretching paths mingle 
and grow dim as the young painter’s 
eyes fill with moisture, and the tower 
of Briarford church loses its outline 
under the hand which trembles with 
unlooked - for itation. | Uncon- 
sciously Margaret Vivian had lingered 
upon one line which threaded her 
landscape, and touched its bits of 
foliage with a tenderer hand. Now 
as she stands contemplating her. pic- 
ture, her eye traces this Woodchurch 
road with a wistful, imaginative glance ; 
but Margaret Vivian may look forth 
upon the road to Woodchurch, morn- 
ing and evening, for many a lingering 
day, before she sees the figure she 
looks for, bending_its steps towards 
the Grange. 

At the present moment, another 
thought has occurred to Margaret, 
which for the time suffices to steady 
her hand, and give spirit to her 
labours. This room where she labours 
in secret is one of the more modern 
chambers of the Grange, and Margarét 
has criticised its light, and com- 
plained of its imperfections with the 


true amateur technicality. In a like 
spirit, the ordinary arrangements of 
the apartment have been disturbed ; 
for, unlike a true workman, Mar- 
garet makes much of her tools—is 
pleased to spread them around her in 
all directions—and rather likes to see, 
upon table-cover or carpet, a stain of 
paint. But this is not the Margaret 
of a month ago: true and strong 
feeling has buried many little affecta- 
tions—real trial has thrust the girlish 
pensiveness away. Since her new 
thought struck her, she proceeds with 
her occupation almost as absorbed and 
earnest as Zaidee herself could be, 
Before that, when Margaret dallied, it 
was from the real listlessness of grief, 
and all her movements. betray her ; 
all her caprices and repentancés, her 
haste and her lingering, betray a sick 
heart, ill at ease and troubled, which 
even this beloved occupation has no 
power to set at rest. 

And Zaidee, who wanders like a 
ghost through these familiar rooms 
—who, except in her own little 
chamber, can never be still for a mo- 
ment, but tries to cheat her restless 
heart with motion—Zaidee stands by, 
looking on. She is not, to her own 
consciousness, observing her cousin at 
all. Her own mind, indeed, dwells in 
its own perpetual maze of thought, 
and thinks neither of the landscape 
nor the painter. But Zaidee cannot 
blind or even dim those vivid percep- 
tions of hers; and though she does not 
look, she cannot choose but see. 

A sudden desire to have some one’s 
opinion strikes the artist, as she goes 
back slowly from her picture to ob- 
serve the effect of those last touches. 
Looking round, Margaret sees her 
young cousin. No one feels offended 
with Zaidee; but a certain shade of 
importance” has gathered round the 
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household favourite, since her secret 
hecame known. ' 

“Did you ever see any pictures, 
Zay?” asked Margaret, pausing be- 
noe she asked what Zaidee thought of 
this. 

“ No—except in the drawing-room, 
and at the Vicarage,” said Zaidee. 
This Cheshire girl had never come in 
the way of exhibitions, and was a sav- 
age in respect to art. 

“But these are not pictures—only 
portraits that you have seen,” said tlie 
amateur. “I will tell you, Zaidee. 
If this were well done, I think perhaps 
it might be exhibited; and if I did 
another better, that might be sold. I 
shall never leave my mother,” said 
Margaret, with a momentary falter- 
ing; “and if we went to London, I 
might become an artist, and help them 
all. Zaidee, look. I know you don’t 
understand about pictures—but tell 
me what you think of this.” 

Zaidee looked at it doubtfully—so 
did Margaret. Margaret had learned 
to take rather a disparaging view of 
herself and all her doings within these 
few weeks ; and, with a painful humil- 
ity and distrust, which were very sin- 
cere if they were not very true, she 
waited for Zaidee’s judgment, as if 
Zaidee could be a judge. 

“TI think it is very like Briarford,” 
said Zaidee at last, slowly; “but I 
don’t know what kind of day it is— 
it is not like—” 

Margaret threw down her brush 
abruptly, and clapped her hands. “I 
see, I see!” said Margaret. “It is 
like Briarford, but it is not like nature. 
There now; don’t think I am angry. 
That is it—that is it!” 

“For I never looked out yet, but 
there was wind among the trees, and 
clouds over the sky,” said Zaidee, in a 
deprecating undertone ; “and I never 
saw the sea look blue, but only tawny, 
and foamy, and brown; but it is very 
like Briarford. When Elizabeth sees 
it, she will think of home. I should 
like to have such a picture too.” 

“You!” Margaret thought it only 
a girlish compliment, and took no no- 
tice of the heavy sigh with which Zai- 
dee concluded her wish. “I wonder 
how people manage to paint air and 
wind,” proceeded Margaret, disconsol- 
ately. “T have seen them as true in a 
picture as you see them out of doors. 
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It must take great study, I fancy. Oh, 
I am quite a woman now ; I have. lost 
so many years!” 

“But you are a beautiful painter, 
are you not?” asked Zaidee. 

Thus put upon her honour, the 
amateur was slow to respond. She 
looked again at her canvass. Nothing 
could be more correct than the form 
of Briarford church and the outline of 
those gable ends and cottage roofs ; 
and distinct as a map the Woodchurch 
road traversed Margaret’s picture, 
and other wavy lines of pathway 
wandered through the scene. Twisted 
oak-trees, studied from the life, and 
hedgerows carefully copied from the 
real hedgerows, made it authentic ; but 
the painter looked upon it with dis- 
enchanted eyes. Alas! not even a 
Cheshire gale could drive those painted 
clouds along that painted sky—not an 
equinoctial blast could whirl about 
those branches. It was Briarford, 
but it was not nature—a portrait, but 
no picture—pure paint, every bit of it, 
and nothing more. 

“ Zaidee,” said Margaret, confidential 
and humiliated, as she turned away, “I- 
have all to begin again.” 

Zaidee made no answer; and her 
cousin went away towards the window, 
saying to herself once more, “ To begin 
again.” And not only in painting, 
poor Margaret! not only in the amuse- 
ment, the accomplishment which she 
had hoped to make into an art—to 
unlearn her youthful liking—to with- 
draw her fresh young heart from its 
first tenderness and trust—to learn that 
bitter lore, which tells of broken faith 
and ungenerous motive : a hard lesson 
always. It was doubly hard ‘in the 
complication of evils. ‘And I cannot 
go away like Philip or Percy,” said 
Margaret to herself, half aloud, “A 
woman cannot trust to herself; a wo- 
man must always look to others; and 
I cannoteven work, to put the thought 
away.” 

She stopped, for a sudden revulsion 
changed her thoughts. Something 
must have happened to keep her 
wooer from her side. Forsaken !—it 
was not possible; and she who could 
dream of such a change was the only 
guilty and ungenerous person. No 
ene else was to be blamed. With a 
flush of anger at herself, Margaret 
lifted the pencil which had fallen from 
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her hand, and returned to her picture. 
Zaidee still stood looking on; but 
Zaidee could not comprehend the shy 
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flush of reviving animation—the com- 
forting self-reproach of this returning 


hope. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—GOING AWAY. 


You cannot call yonder pale light 
in the eastern sky a sunrise; you 
cannot hail this dreary chill, which 
pierces to the bone, as the sweet breath 
of morning. Yet it is certain, by the 
insensible brightening of all the land- 
scape round us, by the gradual emerg- 
ence of one point after another, rising 
from the gloom, that another Novem- 
ber day has risen upon the world. The 
grass is crusted with hoar frost, and 
the same fairy tinge of whiteness has 
lighted upon walls, and trees, and 
houses, as far as you can see. Calmer 
than usual, a dull overhanging cloud 
covers the sky, and farmyard sounds of 
rural awakening come to you over the 
wide country, with a muffled cadence, 
subdued out of their sharpness by the 
subdued atmesphere through which 
they float. 

The only friend of whom she dares 
take leave stands with Zaidee Vivian 
now, in a dull dark bit of pathway, 
leading from the Grange to the Hill of 
Briarford. The narrow little road is 
half hidden with dark bushes of furze, 
with sharp leafless brambles and stunt- 
ed hawthorn, and goes up and down 
with steps of rock and slants of sandy 
soil, a devious ascent to the higher 
ground. In a little hollow at the 
side of this narrow foot-track, you can 
see the stately head of Sermonicus 
raised with expanded nostrils to the 
wind ; and hanging over him is Zaidee, 
in a speechless burst of grief. Sermo 
cannot tell what it means. Sermo 
know nothing of all this human dis- 
tress and tribulation ; but, with a wist- 
fal melancholy howl, Sermo turns upon 
his youthful mistress a wondering and 
compassionate eye. Zaidee is dressed 
for her journey in the brown unde- 
corated dress which is her everyday 
equipment, with her little cloak, and 
her close brown straw bonnet, refreshed 
with a new ribbon, since that deluge 
of rain through which she passed in 
her late visit to Angelina. A bundle, 
somewhat too large for her, lies on the 
road at Sermo’s feet; a very little 
basket is in Zaidee’s hand,—and she is 
going away. 


Looking back for the last time to 
see the Grange—looking round for the 
last time to take a melancholy fare- 
well of this bleak rock-bound country, 
with its perpetual gales and cloudy 
sky ; the heavenliest calm of Italian 
blue could never charm the soul of 
Zaidee Vivian like this tumultuous 
rush of clouds and stormy vapours, 
those gleams of laughing sunshine and 
variable shadow, which keep a pérpe- 
tual vicissitude of life and motion upon 
those Cheshire fields. With lingering 
wistful eyes she turns and looks her 
last upon this broad and wind-swept 
scene—hears the trees swaying with 
a mournful cadence in the cold morn- 
ing breeze—sees the great cloud over- 
head breaking up into lesser masses, 
and drifting hither and thither to every 
point of the sky—low down and quiet 
at her feet sees the smoke curling from 
new-lit cottage fires in Briarford— 
gazes along those solitary lines of road 
—strains her eyes to see the tawny 
flow of yonder far-away sea—and, turn- 
ing once more to Sermo, with a tug 
at her heart, as though it were rend- 
ing, weeps—but does not say fare- 
well. 

Now, Sermo, go home. Poor faith- 
ful hound, go back to the roof that 
has a right to shelter you. No roof, 
henceforth, is sacred to Zaidee; no 
such place as home is in the dreary 
world she sets her face to. Her heart 
swells as if it must burst ; great drops 
of dumb and speechless anguish come 
to Zaidee’s eyes. Turning towards 
the hill for a few quick, faltering 
steps, she stumbles on, then looks 
pack once more to wave her hand to 
the wistful lingering Sermonicus, and 
bid him go home; and then hastily 
averting her head, covering Tier eyes 
with her hand, pressing hurriedly for- 
ward, that she may not be tempted to 
another farewell look, Zaidee Vivian, 
an orphan and desolate, sets out upon 
her journey. Only another flat ex- 
panse of Cheshire pastures stretches 
beyond this little hill; but to Zaidee 
it is the world—strange, and pitiless ; 
the world, unknown, and full of high 
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perils and excitements, which lies 
upon the other side of Briarford Hill. 

Boy, setting forth upon the world 
with manhood and fortune before you, 
leaving home is but a troubled joy to 
you, for there is Hope at your elbow, 
almost contemptuous of the easy con- 
quests she will find in the unknown, 
and all the farewells ringing after 
you are brightened with thoughts of 
your return. But this poor solitary 
girl—an unconscious hero—turns her 
back upon home and all its comforts, 
with a desolate prayer never to come 
back again. Zaidee must not store 
these Uplands in her memory; to re- 
cognise them lovingly when she re- 
turns. She must not dream of yon- 
der door thrown open, of the family 
home lighted up with rejoicing, and 
the family arms extended in loving 
welcome to hail her home-coming. 
Zaidee’s only desire must be, that they 
should forget her; that here, in this 
familiar country, her very existence 
should become a forgotten thing ; that 
no unhappy chance should bring her 
back where law and authority will 
compel the child -to do her dearest 
friends a grievous wrong. A dreary 
wish is this, which turns her face so 
steadily from the world of her acquain- 
tance to that other world beyond the 
range of Briarford, and dreary prayers 
are in Zaidee’s heart. -Oarrying her 
bundle in her arms, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, she passes through ’the 
dim morning air, through lonely paths 
and over broken bits of rock, and 
knots of brushwood. No one has 
seen her leave the Grange; no one 
_ sees her threading these unfreqnented 
byways. Fall or stumble as she may, 
there is no one to help her up again ; 
no one to relieve her of her burden, 
or direct her steps. Once for all, in 
this self-decided course of hers, Zaidee 
has given up all human aids and 
friendships. Like Una, but without 
Una’s lion —without the dangerous 
dignity of Una’s beauty—not a woman 
even, only a child—Zaidee Vivian sets 
out upon the world. 

Few people have a clear eye for 
their own position in its true shape, 
and Zaidee had no pretensions to be 
wiser than the many. Her general 
sense of desolation and solitude could 
scarcely have been increased, yet 
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the poor child had as slight an appre- 
hension of the real life which she de- 
signed for herself as Sermo had; but 
her self-dedication was not limited 
by her fancy. “They will think 
me ungrateful to go away and 
never say a word,” said Zaidee as 
the tears came silently and dropped 
upon her hands; but nobody will 
ever tell me when I do wrong now ; 
for I will never see one of them 
ain.” 

And Zaidee thought of aunt Vi- 
vian’s occasional lectures, of Eliza- 
beth’s mild rebuke, of Margaret’s 
momentary pettishness, and put up 
her hand to her eyes with a long sigh. 
“ Nobody will care for me enough to 
blame me now,” said Zaidee. This 
was her idea of the life among stran- 
gers. But far different was Zaidee’s 
own palpitating heart, and suppressed 
excitement, from the indifference which 
she expected to meet. Nothing worse 
than indifference could the child of so 
kind a home realise; she knew of 
unkindness and oppression only by 
the name. 

A great sum of money, five entire 
pounds, which Zaidee had asked for, 
to the great astonishment of aunt 
Vivian, supplied her purse. In her 
bosom was the letter of the Curate’s 
wife. Many a time already had 
Zaidee looked at that address, and 
conjured up visions of the Mrs. Dis- 
browe, and the Bedford Place to which 
it directed her; but her heart was 
almost too heavy now to return to 
those dreams. Now the dim morning 
sweeps over the Grange, lying quiet 
and stationary, an immovable land- 
mark upon the eminence at the foot 
of the hill; and now the ascending 

ath reveals the young traveller, with 
er slight dark figure and dreamy 
rapid pace, against the pale back- 
ground of sky; and pausing once to 
look before her upon the new scene 
rising yonder, Zaidee plunges into the 
world with a low cry. The plunge-is 
made with her first step upon ‘the 
other side of this rocked-ribbed Hill of 


Briarford. A moment since, and she 


was within sight of home ;—now dis- 
appeared and gone into the world, a 
simple martyr, Zaidee Vivian, in that 
involuntary outcry, bids her former 
self and her former life farewell. 











“Zay has gone out, mamma; I 
cannot find her,” said Sophy, coming 
in to the family breakfast-table, where 
the family were assembled. “ Poor 
Zay! I think she wants no breakfast 
to-day.” 

The family party was increased by 
the presence of Elizabeth’s bridegroom, 
and his father, Colonel Morton, and 
by uncle and aunt Blundell—but was 
still a family party, and each member 
of it fully aware how matters stood. 
This understanding threw a cloud 
over the little company. Philip who 
had attained his present elaborate com- 
posure bya great effort, sat at the foot 
of the long table, anxiously attentive 
to every one, and trying to wear off 
with this occupation the excitement 
he found impossible to escape. Mrs. 
Vivian, on the contrary, was more re- 
served and silent than usual; while 
aunt Blundell elevated her erect tall 
person over the breakfast-table, and 
kept up a vigilant inspection with her 
keen grey eyes. Aunt Blundell, her- 
self a pattern of propriety, was very 
much afraid that some one of her 
nephews or nieces might “ commit 
themselves,” and either show an im- 
proper amount of emotion at the fa- 
mily catastrophe, or not enough. In 
especial Mrs. Blundell was concerned 
for Margaret. No glamour blinded the 
eyes of the match making aunt. She 
had the coolest conviction that “that 
very handsome ‘young man” would 
never throw himself away upon the 

ounger daughter of a disinherited 
Sestents and with her vigilant eyes 
aunt Blundell sat upon the watch lest 
Margaret should betray her feelings. 
Poor Margaret altogether succumbed 
under this, and sat, drawn back from 
the table, pale and silent, oppressed by 
the steady observation which seemed 
to read her heart. ~ 

“Poor Zay ! poor child!” said one 
after another of the Vivians. Colonel 
Morton looked round him with an 
angry stare. Colonel Morton was 
tall and stout, with eyes looking out, 
very wide open and full, from a face 
always suffused with fervid colour—a 
deep brownish red, of which you might 
attribute half to the burning Indian 
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suns, and half to a perennial warmth 
of natural choler. “Poor Zay!” 
said Philip’s guardian, “she is simply 
the only person in this house to-day 
who needs no pity. Do you hear me, 
Philip? Poor Zay! If she thinks 
herself so, it is slighting Providence. 
How dare she receive such an inheri- 
tance, and not be thankful? Mrs. Vi- 
vian, I cannot for the life of me, make 
out what those young fools mean.” 

“T should think very ill of Zaidee 
if I could believe she was not grieved 
to supplant my boy,” said Mrs. Vivian 
with spirit. 

“ Grieved! Of course she must be 
ashamed to show her face among us,” 
said aunt Blundell; ‘‘and quite natu- 
ral. So many advantages lost, for her ! 
So many prospects thrown away !” 

“Margaret Vivian drew back in 
greater discomposure than before — 
aunt Blundell’s eye searched the ~ 
changes of her face with such relent- 
less scrutiny. Margaret's heart sank 
within her, for it was scarcely possible 
to resist the steady conviction which 
that watchful look expressed. 

“Tet Zaidee rest, poor child; I 
would not disturb her, mother,” said 
Elizabeth. “She will want all her 
ae to-night.” 

Mrs. Vivian sighed a heavy sigh. 
Thinking of to-night, so solemn and 
momentous, she forgot Zaidee, and no 
one mentioned her again. 

The day advanced, and, amid the 
universal occtpation, no one thought . 
more of Zaidee. Her wandering ha- 
bits—her dreamy disappearances and 
rambles, long permitted to the spoilt 
child—had come to their height in the 
confused and troublous interval since 
the old Squire’s will was found ; and 
even Sophy, divided between the glow 
of expected pleasure and the excite- 
ment of expected pain, had no time 
to think of her absent cousin. If her 
name did occur to any one among 
them, it was so “natural,”. as aunt 
Blundell said, to suppose that Zaidee 
desired to be alone to-day. Every- 
thing had been laid out and arranged 
for her on the previous night by Mrs. 
Vivian’s own hands : there was no need 
to disturb her ; and no suspicion of the 
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truth prompted any one to open the 
closed door of Zaidee’s room. 

Only Sermo, disturbed by the sur- 
rounding bustle, stalked wistfully up 
and down the chill staircase, and along 
the windy passages; now and then, 
when he stretched himself upon the 
pavement, venting his dismay and 
wonder in a long low howl of pathetic 
inquiry. But no one had leisure to 
heed Sermonicus ; and it was not in 
his power, poor fellow, to communicate 
that last interview he had among the 
dark gorse and brambles, or to ask an 
interpretation of Zaidee’s farewell. 
But there was something wanting to 
the faithful Sermonicus, and he stalked 
about silently, seeking for Zaidee, where 
no one should ever find Zaidee again. 

So it happened that the wintry 
nightfall was closing on the Grange, 
and Mrs. Vivian, too heavy at heart to 
speak to any one, was slowly dressing 
to receive her guests, when Sophy, 
with a very pale, scared, terror- 
stricken face, burst into her mother’s 
room. Sophy was half-dressed, and 
it must indeed have been some matter 
of moment which interrupted Sophy’s 
_ careful toilet on so great an occasion 
as. this. 

“Mamma, I cannot find. Zaidee,” 
said Sophy, with breathless agitation. 
“T am afraid something has happened. 
I am afraid—oh, mamma, I beseech 
you come and see !” 

“ Zaidee, always Zaidee,” said’ Mrs. 
Vivian, with the petulance of personal 
distress. “This child’ is nothing dif- 
ferent from what she was a month 
ago. Let her alone.” 

“ But I cannot let her alone, for she 
is not there,” cried Sophy, “TI believe 
she has done something—I am afraid 
—I do not know what to think—oh, 
mamma, what will become of us if 
Zaidee has broken her heart ?” 

“Zaidee’s heart is too young to 
break,” said Mrs. Vivian, folding her 
Shetland shawl round her shoulders. 
“Tt is too much to disturb me con- 
stantly with Zaidee. Sophy, child, 
your eyes are quite red, and your face 
flushed; you can never appear down 


stairs if you excite yourself so. Come, 
then, I will go with you, and see what 
it all means.” 

Sophy waited for nothing more, 
but ran on with her light in her hand, 
guiding her mother to Zaidee’s room. 
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The night was dark and cloudy out of 
doors, and the narrow passages, a laby- 
rinth of gloom, strangely enclosed this 
white flitting figure, halfdressed and 
breathless with anxiety, and the grave 
outline of Mrs. Vivian in her widow’s 
weeds, Sophy ran on, eager and 
swift-footed. Mrs. Vivian followed 
with a careful brow. Many things 


-were on the mother’s mind—many 


heavy and painful thoughts oppressed 
her; and even while she sought 
Zaidee, her heart was with Philip, 
forecasting the events of this decisive 
night. 

Tn the darkness Sermo sits at Zai- 
dee’s chamber door, lifting his head 
to groan, pathetically, an appeal to 
some one within. Guite dark, and 
quite silent, this little chamber is the 
only dressing-room in the house where 
there is no stir of preparation ; and a 
strange desolation and mystery seems 
in the closed door, where Sermo’s sup- 
plication finds no answer, “ Perhaps 
Zaidee ‘is asleep,” says Mrs. Vivian in 
a subdued undertone. In spite of 
herself she has grown a little nervous, 
and hastens with an impatient hand 
to open the door. 

ithim the darkness and the moon- 
light fill the little apartment, and the 
red cross of painted glass glows in the 
silvery light like a sign in the air. 
Nothing more—only Zaidee’s dress— 
the soft, light, fairy fabric chosen for 
this greatest festival, spread out upon 
the bed, with the snowy gloves and 
bright ribbons which Aunt Vivian’s 
kindness chose for the orphan before 
she was known as the heir. But no 
Zaidee—no appearance of a living in- 
habitant in this lonely and deserted 
room. ; 

“Zay! Zay!” cried Sophy, ‘lifting 
up her candle, and wistfully gazing 
into the gloom. No one answered. 
There was such a dreary chill of soli- 
tude in the apartment, that it struck 
to the heart of the lookers-on. Mrs. 
Vivian hurried forward in sudden 
terror, but there was nothing to be 
learned from the familiar furniture, 
the white dress glimmering on the 
bed, and the stormy moonlight look- 
ing in through the window. “She 
must be down stairs — somewhere ; 
she may. have forgotten the hour,” 
said Mrs. Vivian, with a visible shudder. 
Sophy looked in her mother’s face for 
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comfort, but found none. ‘ Hush |— 
she must be down stairs,” repeated 
Mrs. Vivian with a trembling lip. 
“Stay here till I find Zaidee.” And 
hurried and agitated was the step 
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which echoed along the passage in the 
ears of om With superstitious 
terror Sophy withdrew within the 
ved of her own room, and waited 
there. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—LOST. 


The rooms down stairs were already 
lighted, and everything bright for the 
family festival. Margaret, restless 
and unhappy, had left the solitude of 
her own apartment before any one 
else was ready, and wandered here 
about the drawing-room, with such 
feverish strength of suppressed feeling 
in her face that her secret was scarcely 
safe even from eyes much less critical 
than Mrs. Blundell’s. When Mrs. 
Vivian entered hurriedly, half-dressed, 
and wrapped in her shawl, Margaret 
started with anxious terror. Every 
unexpected sound seemed to her full of 
of fate. ’ 

“T cannot find Zaidee; she is not 
in her room. Have you seen your 
cousin?” asked Mrs. Vivian, as she 
hurried past to the library, without 
waiting an answer. The library was 
quite vacant, and Margaret dollowed 
in silent wonder, as her mother turned 
to the young ladies’ room, and to her 
own private apartment, and, finding 
no one in either, came to the drawing- 
room again, with much agitation, and 
rang the bell, almost violently. “Has 
any one seen Zaidee? — where can 
she be?—where can the child have 
gone?” cried Mrs. Vivian, moving 
back and forward with troubled steps, 
and wringing her hands. “Ask all 
the servants—quick—and call Philip. 
Where is Zaidee? Can no one tell 
me when they saw her last ?” 

The whole household was startled 
by another loud, unsteady’ peal from 
the bell. Mrs. Vivian had never been 
so much or so painfully excited in all 
her placid life. Several servants came 
in, in haste and confusion, to answer 
her summons. The small figure of 
the mistress of the house flitted about 
before the vacant seat of her domestic 
sovereignty in restless agitation. She 
could not be still; she could not stand 
or sit down, or cease wringing her 
delicate hands. “Where is Zaidee? 
who has seen the “child?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Vivian incessantly ; and it was 


as much as she could do to repress 
the impatience of her involuntary 
anger at the slow answer or deliberate 
speech of those she questioned. The 
wave of her hand, and the “ Quick! 
quick!” with which she hurried those 
tardy speakers, confused them only 
the more; and Philip found his mother 
surrounded by a group of bewildered 
servants, asking breathless questions, 
so close upon each other, that there 
was no space left to answer them. 
Margaret stood beside her, only half 
roused as yet, and fearing little. Percy 
was hastening in by another door, 
wondering what was the matter. 
Philip knew quite as little as Percy 
what the matter was, but he came 
forward gravely, with the natural 
apprehension belonging to his excited 
state of mind. “When sorrows 
come, they come, not single spies”— 
and Philip had no difficulty in decid- 
ing that some new misfortune had be- 
fallen the house. 

“Where is Zaidee? Has any one 
seen Zaidee?” ‘The burden of Mrs. 
Vivian's interrogations fell sharp upon 
the young man’s ear. “ Philip, come 
here—your cousin is gone. I can 
neither find her nor hear of her. <A 
child—a mere child! God help us! 
where has she gone ?” 

The fact that Zaidee was missing 
had no effect ag any of the auditors 
at first ; but Mrs. Vivian’s excitement 
had a great effect upon them. “ Mother, 
what is it you fear?” asked ‘Philip 
anxiously, 

“TJ fear? Everything—everything ! 


‘the most dreadful—the saddest,” cried 


Mrs. Vivian, once more wringing her 
hands, “Think what I. myself said 
to her—think how she felt it. Boys, 
I implore you, do not wait here to 
speak to me. Seek her instantly; 
never rest till you find her, living or 
——QOh heaven! what do I say?” 

“ Zaidee is safe in Briarford ; it is 
her way. You were never alarmed 
for her before ; and all these strangers 
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coming, and so much to be done to- 
night. Mother, be calm, I beg of 
you,” pleaded Margaret. “ Even now 
we are not alone. Mother —dear 
mother! I hear some one at the 
door.” , 

As Margaret broke off, with a hur- 
ried, apprehensive glance towards the 
door, aunt Blundell entered. Aunt 
Blundell’s erect and lofty person was 
in grand costume, and her face com- 
posed to that solemnity with which 
people bear the misfortunes of others. 
But not even the entrance of the 
family censor subdued the stronger 
emotions of Mrs. Vivian. Margaret 
shrank from her mother’s side, humbled 
and self-conscious, dreading the criti- 
cal, cold eye which now surveyed her. 
Mrs. Vivian, quite unconscious of the 
hour—of her half-completed toilet, 
and expected: guests, shrank not a 
whit from the observation of aunt 
Blundell, but addressed her eagerly, 
catching at a new possibility—a last 
hope that some one had seen the miss- 
ing girl. 

“Maria, have you seen Zaidee ?— 
tell me quick, for I am at my wit’s 
end!” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, her 
usual vivacity quickened into impetu- 
ous restlessness. “No one has seen 
her to-day ; she is not to be found in 
the Grange. For pity’s sake, Maria, 
you, who notice everything, tell me 
if you have seen the child to-day ?” 

Mrs. Blundell embraced the occasion 
with an eager haste to be useful. 
“Nothing but what might have been 
expected,” said Mrs. Blundell. “J 
should have taken precautions. Of 
course she is ashamed to look us in 
the face. What have you done? Is 
it possible? Nothing but ask ques- 
tions! Margaret, come with me to 
Zaidee’s room, and we will see if she 
has left any trace.” 

“T have been there; there is no- 
thing,” said Mrs. Vivian. “Do you 
hear me, boys? She must be found. 
Oh, Philip, Philip, if you had but 
yielded to her! If anything happens 
to Zaidee, I will never hold up my 
head again.” 

“Tn the mean time, you ought cer- 
tainly to complete your toilet,” said 
Mrs. Blundell, réprovingly. “ For 
my part, I could never permit myself 
to be so carried away by my feelings ; 
and so much depends on you to- 
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night—all the prospects of the chil- 
dren, I am ashamed to see you. 
Leave this affair to me.” 

But this was the thing of all others 
which Mrs. Vivian could not do; not 
even though all her own ideas of de- 
corum and propriety, strict as these 
were, coincided with her sister-in- 
law’s advice, and though the sound 
of carriage-wheels without, and the 
bustle of approaching footsteps with- 
in, gave warning of repeated arrivals. 
The little group of servants retreated 
hastily; but Mrs. Vivian stood still, 
or moved about with her restless step, 
wringing her hands—her white fleecy 
shawl thrown off, and hanging about 
her—her dress incomplete, and her 
face full of agitation and _ terror. 
With a great effort she received and 
barely answered the salutations of 
several early guests. These punctual 
people wandered to stray corners, 
after they had paid their respects to 
her, with unaccountable embarrass- 
ment. It was impossible to see her, 
simple natural woman as she was, in 
spite of all her dignity, without being 
fully aware of the violent agitation 
which overpowered all her usual bar- 
riers of neserve. 

Aunt Blundell and Margaret has- 
tened up stairs; and, by the way, 
the elder lady took the opportunity 
of administering a severe lecture to 
her young companion, under which 
Margaret shrank with overpowering 
shame. Not to betray her feelings— 
not to compromise her womanly char- 
acter ; injured pride and mortification 
rose high under these reproofs. Her 
Own occasions were so immediate, and 
Zaidee’s danger seemed so problema- 
tical, that Margaret forgot her cousin. 
Unwilling, offended, and proud, she 
followed Mrs. Blundell, secretly chaf- 
ing at the troublesome Zaidee, who 
exposed her to this most harassing 
annoyance of all. 

Sophy stands shivering between her 
own apartment.and Zaidee’s deserted 
room. Left so long on the watch, 
Sophy trembles to the heart at every - 
sound, and gazes on the mystical 
colours of that round window, pale in 
the moonlight, and upon the broken 
red cross, which seems to hover over 
this solitary chamber with awe and 
dread, that will not be repressed. 
A little longer of this vigil, fs Sophy 
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would think she saw something glid- 
ing about those gloomy corners — 
something gleaming out from the 
darkness like the lost Zaidee’s melan- 
choly ‘eyes. Then there is that white 
ghostlike glimmer of the dress laid out 
on Zaidee’s bed, and the bits of re- 
flected colour from the window glow- 
ing like gems over it. Never before 
has Sophy’s free heart owned such 
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an oppression of mystery and dread. 
Dreary imaginations throng upon her. 
What if Zaidee has to be carried in 
here ere many hours are gone—to be 
laid as white and lifeless as her vacant 
garment upon that same bed? Sophy 
starts, with a cry, to hear the footsteps 
which approach her. Zaidee! Is it 
Zaidee? Have you not found her 
yet ? 


CHAHTER XXXII.—PHILIP’S FETE. 


Already many guests are assembled 
in Mrs. Vivian’s drawing-room; al- 
ready the kitchen is in despair over 
the dinner which begins to spoil; 
already ladies and gentlemen begin 
to look at each other—to whisper and 
to wonder. The young head of the 
house—the hero of the night—is not 
to be seen anywhere, and his mother 
stands alone, disquieted and_ self- 
absorbed ; always wringing her hands, 
speaking to no one, and in a costume 
much unlike the dignified propriety of 
Mrs. Vivian’s usual dress. Mr. Wy- 
burgh, looking concerned and anxious, 
makes pilgrimages to one and an- 
other, bearing messages from Mrs. 
Vivian. A vague expectation springs 
"P among the company. Handsome 

r. Powis keeps in a corner, and 
looks slightly frightened. What has 
happened? The whole assembly 
would make up its mind to something 
very dreadful, but for the serious and 
= composure of Elizabeth Vivian’s 
ace. 

“Ts some one ill, do you think? I 
don’t see Margaret. Why, no one is 
here but Elizabeth. What can be the 
matter?” The whisperings grow. 
Elizabeth meanwhile 
herself her mother’s office, and goes 
calmly to and fro among the oo 
tient guests, saying nothing of this 
visible excitement, but subduing it 
in her gentle way. Uncle Blundell, 
Colonel Morton, and Oaptain Ber- 
nard, are consulting in a corner. 
Colonel Morton’s face is redder than 
ever, and still more full than usual is 
the wide-open stare of his light grey 
eyes. “Why could they not take 
proper precautions ?— what's to be 
done? —the little fool?” growls 
Colonel’ Morton. Handsome Mr. 
Powis, hearing this, grows pale, and 


takes upon ~ 


grows red, and is much excited. Mr. 
Powis believes secretly, with great 
uneasiness, yet a little vanity, that 
Margaret Vivian must be breaking 
her heart for him, and that this is the 
cause of all the disturbance to-night. 

The door opens and every eye 
turns to it once more, full of expecta- 
tion. It is Mrs. Blundell who enters, 
followed more closely and more 
anxiously than before by Margaret. 
At sight of the latter, Mr. Powis 
breathes freer, yet is disappointed. 
She has not broken her heart yet, and 
the general family discomposure is 
enough to account for Margaret 
Vivian’s pallid face and anxious eye. 

“T have found—not Zaidee, but at 
least some trace of her,” said Mrs. 
Blundell, with importance. “This 
is for you, and this for Elizabeth. I 
have no doubt they contain proper 
information. Compose yourself, m 
dear. I have no doubt Zaidee will 
be easily found again.” 

This was to Margaret, who shrank 
from aunt Blundell’s encouragement 
almost more than from her lectures. 
Mrs. Vivian eagerly seized and broke 
open the letter addressed to her. 

lizabeth came forward to receive 
hers. Philip and Percy, returning at 
the same moment, hurried to their 
mother’s side ; and Sophy, her dress- 
ing sadly bungled, and her pretty 
face obscured with anxiety, joined 
the lad before the reading was 
over. They stood apart on their own 
hearth, a troubled family, only half- 
conscious of the curious background 
of guests who watched them. The 
guests, for the most part, felt consi- 
derably embarrassed and uncomfort- 
able. With some offence and much im- 
patience, they looked on, “some ex- 
planation,” as a senior here and there 
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haughtily suggested, becoming more 
and more indispensable, as common 
courtesy, stretched to its utmost limit, 
began to give way. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Vivian read aloud 
the, note which Zaidee had left for 
her. It was very simple and abrupt, 
as Zaidee herself, had she explained 
ee conduct in person, might have 

een. 


“ Dear Aunt Vivian,—I can never 
come back again. I beg of you to be 
very kind, and never ask me. Per- 
haps you might find me if you searched 
long. Perhaps I may not be able to 
hide myself as I wish; but to find me 
would be cruel, for I would die rather 
than come home. I beseech you to 
believe me, and to make Philip be- 
lieve me; for I will never return to 
the Grange ;—and though I love you 
all so well, and my heart breaks to 
think of this, yet, I would rather go to 
the end of the world—I would far 
rather die than see you any more. 
Dear Aunt Vivian, forgive me—it is 
not my fault. I might have burned 
that paper if I could have had cou- 
rage; but now I can do nothing but 
go away. 

“And I have nothing to ask but that 
Philip will never seek me. If he does, 
it is quite the same as killing me, 
aunt Vivian; for I will never live to 
take his right from him. I know you 
will be good to poor Sermo; and I 
hope you will all be very happy, and 
never think of me any more. I bid 
you all good-by, dear aunt Vivian. 
Good-by every one,—for I will never 
sce you again.” 


Here the unsigned note broke off 
abruptly with signs of tears.. Other 
tears by this time were on the paper; 
and it was with a choked voice that 
Mrs. Vivian spoke once more, calling 
upon them to search for Zaidee—to 
go forth at once, and lose no time. 

_ Elizabeth’s note enclosed Zaidee’s 
little gold chain—her sole possession 
—and expressed only a humble peti- 
tion that the bride would wear this 
simple ornament; but no clue to 
Zaidee’s destination was in either of 
these letters. While their mother 
continued to urge their departure 
with tears and impatient eagerness, 
Philip and Percy stood consulting 
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together ; and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, stepping forward before his bro- 
ther and sisters, the young head of the 
house addressed the wondering guests. 
“Dear friends and nelatbours” 
said Philip, “you have all come to 
do me honour. For my part, it was 
my office to have told you to-night 
that I no longer, as master of this 
house and my father’s successor, de- 
served honour at your hands. A 
little while ago we discovered a will, 
leaving everything to my little cou- 
sin,” continued Philip, speaking fast, 
as his voice faltered. “I designed 
to make it known immediately, but 
yielded to Zaidee’s entreaty, and put 
off till to-night. To-night you have 
received a rude and discourteous re- 
ception. Pardon us, all who know 
this family; for Zaidee—poor little 
Zaidee—with a child’s inconsiderate 
engage 5 has gone away . to-day. 
he is resolved not to take what she 
thinks my birthright—she has gone 
away, we cannot tell where. I am 
sure no one will misunderstand—no 
one will blame me; but I must leave 
you to seek this poor generous child.” 
A murmur of wonder, of concern, 
and regret, and anxiety, followed 
Philip’s speech. There was a little 
crowd round him immediately, in- 
quiring about this extraordinary 
change. It was well for Philip that 
a little tumult and confusion at the 
other end of the apartment startled 
his sympathising friends once more. 
A lady had fainted—perhaps Mrs. 
Vivian, or Elizabeth, or Margaret. 
No—only Mrs. Green, the Curate’s 
wife. The Curate himself. was red 
with vexation an annoyance. Such 
a time for the exhibition of Angelina’s 
sensitive feelings! As he took her up 
in his stout arms, and carried her into 
Mrs. Vivian’s room, Mr. Green could 
scarcely refrain from giving an indig- 
nant shake to the fainter. When 
every one else held out, what right 
had she, no particular favourite with 
the Vivians, to “ give way” like this? 
The incident had one good result ; 
it released Philip, who set out imme- 
diately with his brother and Bernard. 
The questioners had recourse to Uncle 
Blundell and Colonel Morton — the 
ladies gathered round Mrs. Vivian to 
console her—Mr. Powis went away. 
Yes, poor Margaret! Mr. Powis 
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went away—heard of the family mis- 
fortune, but had no word of sympathy 
to give—saw you standing alone and 
sad, léaning heavily on your mother’s 
chair, but never came to offer the 
support and solace_ which he knew 
too well he could have bestowed. 
True, it is a pretence of offering help 
to Philip which covers the young 
Rector’s withdrawal ; but hasty Phi- 
lip has already gone upon his search, 
and Mr. Powis can only mention his 
intentions to a servant as he leaves 
the Grange ; and so one hope is over, 
buried for evermore. 

By-and-by one departure after 
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another lightens the saddened house 
of those untimely guests. The lights 
blaze still in every corner, but every 
corner is deserted, and it is strange 
to note all this waste of preparation 
and exuberance of light. Here and 
there a servant lingers in hall and pas- 
sage, on the outlook for intelligence ; 
but the family stand still, grouped 
together on the hearth, the mother 
and her three daughters trying to 
take comfort from each other, but 
unconsciously only sinking each other 
into deeper despondency as they dis- 
cuss and question what has become 
of their lost child. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL—SUSPENSE. 


The night wears on, but no one 

has returned. The lights flare wildly 
in the hall of the Grange, where the 
cold night-wind blows in through the 
open door. The door is always open. 
There is constantly some one looking 
out—Sophy, with her hair blowing 
about her tearful face; Margaret, 
who is past weeping; Mrs. Vivian, 
and Elizabeth. They come and go 
erpetually to the windy threshold to 
ook out into the darkness—the trees 
toss about in the breeze—the air is 
full of a sound of moved branches 
and running water—-the clouds rush 
overhead, parted by sudden glimpses 
of a stormy moon. Nothing is to be 
seen in that world of black unfeatured 
night—nothing to be heard in that 
whispering breath of sound; yet 
they are always looking out—always 
listening—always straining their baf- 
fled eyes into the gloom; and fancy 
plays capricious pranks with them, 
calling forth distant voices and a 
mockery of footsteps to tantalise the 
watchers, who can sometimes per- 
suade themselves that Zaidee is com- 
ing home again, and sometimes shud- 
der at the heavy tramp which rings 
in their ears like the march of a fune- 
ral. But still no one comes through 
the stormy darkness of this Novem- 
ber night. 

Within, a little party gather round 
the * opel table. either Uncle 
Blundell nor his wife find any irre- 
coverable misfortune in the events of 
the night, and the appetite of both 





remains unimpaired; nor is Colonel 
Morton less philosophical. Much talk 
is current in this small company. Far 
more concerned than those watchers 
without, who speak only in troubled 
whispers, are these three good people 
within, to judge by their conversation, 
and the freedom with which they cen- 
sure the carelessness and want of pre- 
caution which has brought this ac- 
cident about. But Mrs. Blundell’s 
“ consolation” is, as she says, that of 
course such a blundering ignorant 
child is sure to be found immediately ; 
while Colonel Morton declares that 
the little fool should be locked up and 
kept out of mischief. Seriously an- 
noyed in reality, it is some comfort to 
the Colonel to have something to vent 
his displeasure openly upon; for in 
his heart he cannot help secretly con- 
cluding his son Bernard “a great 
fool,” for persisting in his engage- 
ment with a penniless girl. Mrs. 
Blundell, after her fashion, though 
she is glad of it, thinks with the 
Colonel, and in her heart approves 
the better wisdom of Mr. Powis, and 
his withdrawal. “There was nothing 
else to be expected—why should he 
throw away his advantages?” said 
Aunt Blundell; yet Aunt Blundell, 
a strange combination of worldly 
views and family kindness, sighs for 
Margaret, and would very fain pro- 
vide her with a better lover to induce 
her to forget the first. 

Oh, heavy night! the hearts of the 
watchers sicken as each lingering mo- 
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ment creeps and creeps away into the 
past. Sometimes, in despair, they go 
slowly back towards the family sitting- 
room, always straining eager ears into 
the silence. Then a supposed foot- 
step—the cracking of a dry bough 
without, or the step of a passing ser- 
vant within—rouse them to an agony 
of impatience once more. In the dead 
of night, the rain comes down heavily 
upon the roof, and on the beds of fallen 
leaves about the door. Even the 
shower does not dash against the 
windows as showers are wont to do, 
but falls in a dead, heavy, mystical 
downpouring from the leaden skies; 
and they sit within and look at each 
other, with eyes in whose depths of 
terror there are strange suggestions— 
or starting up, one by one, hasten to 
the door or the windows to gaze into 
the rain and into the night. All this 
while the lights are blazing in unpro- 
fitable profusion, and Aunt Blundell 
nods in a great easy-chair, and Colonel 
Morton has disposed himself comfort- 
ably on the sofa. Now and then a 
drowsy servant crosses the hall to see 
if anything is wanted ; but nothing is 
wanted ; and the attendants, like the 
guests, steal away to fireside corners 
and fall asleep. 

There is no sleep in the eyes of the 
ladies of the Grange, but an unspeak- 
able impatient weariness—a longing 
to rush out into the dreary night, to 
share at least, though they may not 
advance, the search—takes possession 
of them all. Then almost sadder than 
the night comes the chill, unfriendly 
dawning, with its watery mists and icy 
breath. Another day—another day— 
and Zaidee has “been an entire night 
from home. " 

By-and-by Philip and Percy, and 
Bernard drop in from different quar- 
ters, one by one. Jaded, worn-out, 
and dispirited are they all, for there 
is not a trace, east nor west, of the 
lost girl. Philip has gathered a little 
band of followers after him. Philip 
has traversed miles of country to- 
night —far away to the sea-coast, 
where lives a woman who was once 
Zaidee’s nurse, and a servant at the 
Grange—inland upon the great road 
which leads to a great adjacent town, 
and through it to other towns—to 
London and the world. But what 
would Zaidee do in the world? And 
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Philip thought he was secure of find- 
ing her in her old nurse’s cottage ; but 
the woman had not seen Zaidee for 
four or five years, and scarcely recol- 
lected even the young Squire. Philip, 
at his wit’s end, had at last unwillingly 
come home. 

What canbe done? Mrs. Vivian 
walks about the room, still wringing 
her hands, and exclaiming in despair, 
“How young she is—how innocent 
—how ignorant—how unacquainted 
with life ;” for Mrs. Vivian not only 
grieves for Zaidee lost, but with even 
a deeper pang for the young girl 
abandoned to the world. All last 
night, Mrs. Vivian’s mind was dis- 
mayed with thoughts of suicide. When 
she closed her eyes, it was to see in 
imagination Zaidee’s motionless white 
form laid upon~ that little bed where 
Zaidee’s festival dress lies solemnly 
under the dawning light—and to re- 
alise the dreadful bringing home, not 
of Zaidee, but of all that remained 
of her. Now, with a changed phase 
of self-torture, Mrs. Vivian recalls 
those thousandfold snares, and temp- 
tations, and pitfalls of evil, for which 
her own inexperienced and innocent 
mind holds “the world” in horror. 
“Tt would have been nothing for a 
boy; a boy could come to no great 
harm,” said Mrs. Vivian ; “but Zai- 
dee—a girl—a woman—God help my 
poor child !” 

It is very hard and difficult to de- 
cide what can be done next. “ We 
must do everything,” says one and 
another; but how to begin is the 
question. Philip only says nothing. 
Philip is feverish, restless—cannot sit 
still or lie down, or take any refresh- 
ment. Aunt Blundell by this time 
has had the breakfast-table arranged, 
and presides at it, full of suggestions. 
Excellently well Aunt Blundell means, 
but it is misery to have a full meal 
spread before them, when they are all 
so sick at heart; and Philip, for his 
part, thinks she means to torture him 
when she presses him to eat. 

“ Where there is so much confusion, 
Philip, it may be some time before 
you have a well-ordered meal again,” 
says Mrs. Blundell with dignity ; “ and 
you must take nonrishment—it is most 
important—or the frame will sink 
under ail this fatigue.” 

Hearing her sister-in-law speak, 
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Mrs. Vivian stopped behind Philip’s 
chair, fondly put her hands upon his 
head, smoothed down his dark curls, 
and drew them back to kiss his fair, 
young, manly brow. “Try to take 
something Philip—try, my poor boy,” 
said Mrs. Vivian with a trembling 
voice. Philip, in his excitement and 
exhaustion, fairly broke down. 

“Tt is my fault, mother. I have 
driven her to this,” said Philip, with 
something that sounded like a sob; 
and starting up, he buttoned his over- 
coat closely over his breast. “I must 


go—I cannot rest—I must seek poor 
Zay,” said the young man hurriedly. 
“Poor Zay— poor child—she has 
thrown away everything for me. I 
must find her, wherever she is.”’ 







Whatever might be the ordinary 
character of Mrs. Green’s effusions of 
susceptibility, there could be no doubt 
that her fainting fit, on the night of 
Zaidee’s disappearance, was genuine 
and sincere. Poor Angelina was a 
very coward; she dared not for her 
life rise up and say that she had the 
clue for which every one looked in 
vain. She trembled under her husband’s 
eye with a secret terror. Fear, the 
strongest passion of the weak, over- 
powered Angelina. Secresy and guilt 
are so near akin that the one is apt at 
all times to feel like the other. And 
if the Curate’s wife had been the kid- 
napper of Zaidee, she could not have 
been more overwhelmed with terror 
of discovery. The good Curate, much 
annoyed and discomfited by her swoon, 
softened to see the real distress of his 
tender-hearted bride. She was so 
visibly afraid of him too, that his 
honour was piqued to justify himself. 
“Why, Lina, you make an ogre of 
me,” said Mr. Green, with sundry gri- 
maces of discomposure. “You might 
have chosen a better time to faint, I 
confess. When all the Vivians stood it 
out, what was it to you? But I don’t 
intend to make any lecture. Come 
along. Lina! are you really ill, now? 
the girl trembles like a leaf. What 
was Zaidee Vivian to you? Well, 
i'll not say that, if it vexes you. If I 


had ever thought you cared so much 
fur that child!” 
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That day passed—alas! and other 
days!—weary days, weary nights— 
hours taken up and occupied by no- 
thing but this search ; but no one had 
seen Zaidee Vivian, and not the faintest 
trace was to be found of where she had 
gone. Philip travelled far and near 
over all the country, wrote letters, 
published advertisements, did every- 
thing that man could do, but found 
only a few tantalising disappointments, 
and no Zaidee. Elizabeth’s marriage 
was delayed—the whole domestic eco- 
nomy of the Grange was disturbed and 
shaken—the household kept in perpe- 
tual agitation by varying hopes and 
fears ;—but still Philip had not found 
Zaidee, and the expectation of finding 
her lessened day by day. 


“Oh, Mr. Green! don't speak to 
me,” sobbed Angelina. 

“T won't till you can hear rea- 
son,” said the straightforward John. 
And he took his sensitive wife under 
his arm and trudged her away down 
the stormy pathway from the Grange. 
But he felt her tremble so, as she 
clung to hin—he heard such a sound 
of suppressed tears and sobbing in the 
lulls of the wind—that the Curate 
could not keep his resolution. ‘“ What 
is it all about, Lina?” asked Mr. 
Green, facing round against the wind, 
and looking at her in dismay. Mr. 
Green could see only a_ shrinking 
figure and veiled face, but could not 
perceive the terrified expression—the 
weak despair, in Angelina’s eye. * You 
can’t think that Zaidee is lost? You 
can’t think it possible that a girl of her 
age, knowing nothing, should be able 
to elude Philip Vivian and the strict 
search he will make? Dry your eyes, 
Lina; don’t be such a little fool. As 
sure as we are going home to-night, 
Zaidee will come by-and-by—no fear.” 

Angelina listened—made a shivering 
tremulous response—she hoped so— 
and went on with her husband ‘in 
silence, afraid to awake his suspicions 
by another word. She might have 
saved herself at least this fear, for 
Mr. Green lumbered on, the soul of 
rude sincerity, who neither knew de- 
ceit nor suspected it; nor even in his 
wildest imaginations could the Curate 
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have fancied her inculpated in such a 
mystery as Zaidee’s escape. 

A sleepless night was this for An- 
gelina. If Zaidee did come back—if 
Zaidee was found in Mrs. Disbrowe’s, 
recommended by Mrs. Green, what 
would Mrs. Green’s husband — what 
would all the world say? And if Zai- 
dee never came back, what a secret was 
this lying night and day on Angelina’s 
heart! Would it be better to make up 
her mind boldly ; and confess the truth 
at once? Perhaps so; but the Curate 
looked so severe, so determined in the 
pale morning light, that his wife only 
shrank into a corner and cried. What 
could she do? 

She took the usual expedient of 
cowardice, in the first place. She wait- 
ed—waited day after day, in nervous 
expectation of hearing that Zaidee had 
been found—or, with still darker ter- 
ror, dreading that Zaidee, being found, 
had sought for herself some other 
means of conclusion than the pool 
under Briarford Hill. Living thus, 
from day to day, in a state of nervous 
expectation and suspense, the poor 
foolish wife of the Curate fell ill at 
last. Angelina was rather glad than 
otherwise of the excuse thus given her 
for fairly taking her bed and shutting 
herself up; but lying all day long 
thinking of this oppressive secret, 
brought her not a whit nearer a 
settlement of it. And day passed after 
day, but Zaidee Vivian was not found. 

Mrs. Green’s illness continued so 
long that it procured her the unusual 
honour of a call from Mrs, Wyburgh. 
The Vicaress came in to Angelina’s 
dim bed-chamber, a very mass of shawls 
and wrappings. Angelina’s bed-cham- 
ber was not only cloudy with drawn 
curtains and closed blinds, but was 
somewhat chill besides, and by no 
means comfortable. Something of the 
effect which a bright fire might have 
produced, the vision of Mrs. Wyburgh 
gave ; but Angelina scarcely ventured 
to turn her pale face from the wall to 
answer the inquiries of the Vicaress. 

“No, not a word ean one hear of 
that poor darling yet,” said kind Mrs. 
Wyburgh ; “and my blessing on her 
this day, wherever she may be. What 
should make her wise at her age? I'll 
never say it was wise of Zaidee to 
run away ; but well I know it was all 
the Jove at her heart.” 
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Angelina made no answer. She had 
much ado to keep herself from a weak 
passion of tears. 

“T hear ye all say it was wrong of 
Zaidee,” continued the Vicaress. 
“Ne’er a one of you all but blames 
her; but I'll never cast a stone at you, 
Zaidee dear—never an evil word will 
I say. Blessings on them was so 
good to the motherless child, and 
blessings on the orphan that had 
it in her heart to lose herself for them. 
I'd give half of Briarford,” said Mrs. 
Wyburgh with animation, “to hear 
the child was safe; but I’d not thank 
any one to tell me where she was 
—ay, dear heart, for all I like her 
well.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wyburgh, will you tell 
me why ?” cried Angelina anxiously. 

“My dear, I’d be bound to tell,” said 
the Vicaress, “to let Philip and the 
lady know, and betray the innocent 
lamb. “Tis God takes care of such. 
She’ll never come to harm in the world ; 
but do you think I’d be the one to 
balk her good will and the love in her 
heart? So that’s why I wouldn’t listen 
to hear where she was.” 

“Mrs. Wyburgh,” said Angelina, 
with great humility, “I want to tell 
you something. I have kept it a secret, 
becfuse of what she said. I have 
never told Mr. Green ; and I am afraid 
—I cannot help it—Iam so much 
afraid to tell him now.” 

Mrs. Wyburgh interrupted the con- 
fession by a motion of her hand. “ Tell 
it to him before you tell it tome. My 
dear, you are young ; you must make 
a good beginning ; and sure, of every 
one in the world, there’s none has the 
same right as he.” 

“But I am afraid; oh, Mrs. Wy- 
burgh, I am afraid,” said the help- 
less Angelina. 

“ Five-and-twenty years,” said the 
Vicaress, reckoning upon her dimpled 
fingers, “I’ve been the nearest friend 
to Richard and he to me. Do you 
think one of us was ever afraid to tell 
a thing to the other? My dear, if we 
had, we’d never have been here. I 
could not do a thing myself did not 
know ; no more could I with Richard, 
though he’s a man as well deserves to 
be feared as any in this world; but 
I’d as soon have thought of fearing 
daylight as fearing Richard. Take 
thought of it, you, poor child—you’ve 
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got no one to look to you. What 
should you be afraid of? The man’s 


your own—didn’t you make choice of 
him? And I wouldn’t build up secrets, 
if I were you, between him and me.” 

“Indeed, I am sure I cannot tell 
what. to do,” said Mrs. Green, half 
weeping between offence and real dis- 
tress. 

“Poor soul, doesn’t he see through 
you, out and out?” sighed Mrs. Wy- 
burgh, under her breath, impatient 
with the weakling before her. “ But, 
my dear, you had best tell him,” 
she said with much self-restraint, 
expressing herself aloud. 

And Angelina courageously made 
up her mind to try. When her hus- 
band came to her disconsolate bedside 
that same evening, the invalid began 
by telling him of Mrs. Wyburgh’s visit. 
“It is hard to understand her some- 
times,” said Angelina with a great 
palpitation at the heart. “She said 
to-day she would be glad to hear that 
Zaidee was safe, but not where she 
was—if, indeed, any one could know.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The spring comes chill, with its 
lengthening pale days, upon * the 
Grange—young buds are struggling 
into life on the wind-tossed trees—and 
the sunsets soften out of their wintry 
red into a tracery of gold—but the 
time of crocuses and primroses is not 
yet. The white-cheeked Christmas 
rose, and the melancholy little vestal 
snowdrop—impersonation of this pal- 
lid season—are all the flowers which 
even Mrs. Vivian’s sheltered flower- 
garden can produce in honor of Eli- 
zabeth’s wedding-day. Postponed from 
week to week, and from month to 
month, the time has at last arrived for 
this great family event. ‘To-morrow, 
if it be the windiest March morning 
that ever blew in Cheshire, cannot 
delay any longer this interrupted bri- 
dal. Weare on the eve, too, of other 
goings away, and there is little rejoic- 
ing among us to-night. 

Captain Bernard has the place of 
honour beside Mrs. Vivian in this great 
bright drawing-room, which cannot 
look anything but cheerful and home- 
like. Bernard Morton is past his 
first youth, and has never been so 
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“T tell you what, Lina,” said the 
Curate, somewhat sternly, if I knew 
any one that was in the secret, I’d not 
only compel them to tell, but shut 
them out for ever from any kind offices 
of mine. I could never forgive any 
one in his right senses for aiding, in 
such a fatal project, this wild foolish 
girl.” 

Angelina shrank, terror-stricken ; 
her lips grew pale, her breast heaved, 
but fear gave her a power of self- 
restraint quite unusual to her. She 
had not strength to tell her secret ; 
but she had strength, by a most he- 
roical effort, to keep in her tears and 
subdue every expression of her true 
state of mind. Good Mr. Green weni 
off immediately to his study, frowning 
at the very possibility of Zaidee’s se- 
cret being known to any one and 
remaining unrevealed. Meanwhile 
Zaidee’s secret remained heavy like a 
stone on his wife’s apprehensive heart. 
Human creatures know so little of 
each other—he never for an instant 
suspected her. 


-—CHANGED DAYS. 


handsome as Mr. Powis. An unmis- 
takable ardour and glow of tempera- 
ment-are in his deep dark eyes and 
sunburnt face; but it is ardour re- 
strained and kept in subjection by a 
will and character stronger than it- 
self. His young brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law do not quite understand 
Captain Bearnard; he is a little too 
mature and full-grown a man for their 
youthful comprehension ; and Percy, 
irritable and wayward, who admires 
and adores his beautiful sister with 
the fervour of a poet, and the affec- 
tionate tenderness of a younger bro- 
ther, chafes at Captain Bernard’s 
good sense, and vows he is not wor- 
thy of Elizabeth. Elizabeth herself 
only smiles, as Bernard would smile 
if he heard these words. These two, 
who are by no means like, do yet per- 
fectly understand each other, and there 
is no cloud upon the confidence with 
which they look forward to their new 
life. 

Except in the extreme simplicity of 
her dress, there is no change upon 
Elizabeth. Only one ornament breaks 
the undecorated plainness of the bride’s 
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costume, and that is Zaidee’s little 
gold chain, which Elizabeth says she 
will never lay aside till Zaidee is 
found. There is something admirably 
harmonious and in keeping in these 
plain garments of Elizabeth’s. She is 
no longer a girl, to shrink with shy 
confusion from the kind glances round 
her —but a woman, simple, humble, 
esteeming every other better than 
herself, Elizabeth sits composed and 
silent behind her mother, ready to 
enter with sweet gravity and thought- 
fulness into her altered lot. 

Much different is Margaret, working 
with nervous haste at the table, not 
only grieved, but wounded to the 
heart. Margaret’s eye swims with 
unshed tears, and a heat of petulant 
and passionate feeling is over all her 
face. She cannot work fast enough, 
or move about with sufficient rapidity, 
to cheat the pain at her heart; and 
her heart is not softened, but irritated 
by her grief. A certain acrimony, 
even, has stolen into poor Margaret’s 
tones. She is bitterly ashamed of 
herself, and overpowered with morti- 
fication and self-reproach; but she 
cannot subdue the strength of pas- 
sion, which assumes this character— 
she cannot keep down the heat and 
flush of injury, of shame and dis- 
appointment, which burns at her heart 
night and day. 

Sophy sits apart unoccupied, patting 
with her foot upon the carpet, beating 
upon the palm of one hand with the 
fingers of the other. Sophy is going 
over, in anticipation, all the events of 
to-morrow — realising how Elizabeth 
will look in her bride’s dress—won- 
dering how she herself will become 
her costume as bridesmaid. Sophy 
cannot keep herself from being inter- 
ested, from being a little excited, and 
from no small share of pleasurable 
expectation ; yet Sophy sighs for 
Zaidee, and puts her hand upon her 
heart, where there is a pain and a 
vacancy, as she thinks, since ever 
her companion went away. Poor 
Zay! where is she row ?—where can 
she be to-night? And it will be well 
for Sophy if her meditations do not 
end in a fit of tears. 

But Sophy is conscious of the pre- 
sence of Aunt Blundell—Margaret is 
angrily conscious of it—and even 
Philip and Percy make some small 
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sacrifices in acknowledgment of their 
relative’s eye. Mrs. Blundell’s forces 
are in no wise abated by “what she 
has come through.” She still finds it 
possible to bear her sister Vivian's 
misfortunes with exemplary resigna- 
tion, and to set a good example to the 
young people. Sitting with a basket 
before her, full of snowy ribbons, Mrs. 
Blundell is making wedding-favours ; 
and the rustle of her dress each time 
she moves her arm, the demonstration 
with which she threads her needle, 
the sigh with which she adds every 
completed ribbon to the heap, kee 
every one informed of her proceed- 
ings. Mrs. Blundell sits with great 
state in a great chair, the easiest in 
the room ; but it is hard to calculate 
how much the presence of Mrs. Blun- 
dell sits heavy upon the minds of the 
assembled family here. 

Philip has a book before him, but is 
not reading; and no one, save Aunt 
Blundell, has a word to say. Philip’s 
hand, supporting his head, glimmers 
out of the mass of hair which droops 
over it—Philip’s eye looks far into 
space, as the eye of youth is wont to 
do; but meditation has ceased to be 
a favourite exercise with Philip. These 
few months have carried the youth 
entirely out of the region of dreams. 
The actual world, wherein, as intu 
a desert, his poor little cousin has 
plunged and lost herself for him—the 
real toils and hardships by which he 
must seek his fortune—are present to 
Philip’s eyes. He might have lived 
and died a very good Squire of Briar- 
ford—might have deliberated over the 
commonplace changes of his peaceful 
life—and been slow, and sure, and 
steady, as ever country gentleman 
was. But necessity has stirred the 
young man out of the calm routine of 
living, and plunged him into life : and 
Zaidee has helped to form the char- 
acter which was her own childish ideal 
of man. Prompt to do, and quick to 
discern—strong against fatigne, and 
patient in the very front of hopeless- 
ness—the search which he pursued so 
earnestly has made Philip Vivian. 
He has been at school while he has 
been following the track of the lost 
child; and now that the search seems 
hopeless, Philip is about to make his 
start in life. 

Last of all the family group—save 
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Percy, who sits yonder in a corner, 
in the dark, observing them all—is 
Mrs. Vivian, who, much unlike her 
wont, sits idle in her great chair, hold- 
ing in her hand a white handkerchief, 
which she occasionally presses upon 
her eyes, perhaps to keep tears from 
falling, perhaps only to relieve some 
pain in them. Elizabeth is to be 
married and go away to-morrow ; 
and throughout this whole great house 
there is a want of Zaidee—a visible 
void and empty place; and a_perpe- 
tual aching in Mrs. Vivian’s kind 
heart brings the orphan before her— 
brings before her her own ill-advised 
and hasty words. If Zaidee had been 
here, in this room and at home as of 
old, the chances are ten to one that, 
bestowed in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, you never would have observed 
Zaidee ; yet it is strange how vividly 
every one who enters here feels she is 
gone. 

In the mean time, when all are 
so silent, Mrs. Blundell, the chorus of 
the family drama, runs on in an ex- 
planatory monologue—a_recitative, 
familiarly revealing the history of the 
time. 

“T wonder, for my part, if I had 
not come yesterday, who would have 
thought of providing these ?” said Mrs. 
Blundell, as she deposited another 
wedding-favour upon the heap. “No 
doubt every one is very much occu- 
pied, but it is always my principle to 
neglect nothing—especially to preserve 
all the ordinary decorums at such a 
time as this; for nothing can look 
worse, I assure you, than excessive fecl- 
ing. Philip, when do you go away ?” 

“Next month, aunt,’ answered 
Philip, starting to hear himself ad- 
dressed. 

“T never object to India,” said 
Mrs. Blundell. “ Everything has such 
a tinge of wealth, I suppose, that 
comes from the East; and it does not 
matter very much what one does 
there, so long as one grows rich. Of 
course,” continued Aunt Blundell, in 
her character of example—“ of course 
you understand me that I could never 
mean any one to do any thing impro- 
per, or unbecoming a gentleman, even 
so far away; but business loses its 
vulgarity : an Indian merchant is not 
a trader, but a nabob. - And Sir 
Francis really advises you to turn 
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your thoughts to commerce. That is 
what your mother tells me, Philip.” 

With an effort Philip roused himself 
to answer. “If I can rise in the ser- 
vice of the Company, I will; but if I 
cannot, aunt, or the progress is too 
slow, Sir Francis introduces me to his 
friends, and to that Prince among 
them who helped himself to his for- 
tune, and bids me hesitate at nothing 
which comes to my hand. I do not 
see, indeed,” said Philip, colouring 
slightly, “why I should hesitate to 
do what Sir Francis Vivian did.” 

“ Sir Francis Vivian represents the 
younger branch,” said Mrs. Vivian ; 
“but you, Philip, are the head of the 
house.” 

“JT have heard my sister Vivian 
say this a hundred times. What does 
it matter, when there is nothing but 
the empty honour—the title and no 
more ?” said Mrs. Blundell ; “ but you, 
Philip, are a mere Quixote. The 
Grange is yours by nature, in the first 
place ; and even if it was not, what 
is to be done with it, now that Zaidee 
is gone? Why should the estate be 
lost and yourself banished, while there 
is no claimant of the lands? Don’t 
speak to me. I would let the child 
have all when she came to claim it. 
Poor little foolish thing, I would look 
for her too ; but I would not throw up 
everything, and leave the country, as 
you intend to do.” 

“T leave the country to make my 
fortune,” said Philip, with a moment- 
ary smile; “and banished or not, 
aunt Blundell, the Grange is no longer 
mine.. If I could have accepted it in 
any case, I should have taken it from 
Zaidee—poor Zaidee, who has lost 
herself for love of us; and I would 
gladly stay to find my dear little 
cousin,” continued the young man, 
with a slight faltering ; “but I have 
done all I can do, and I leave 
the matter in Bernard’s hands.. My 
mother will stay here at home till 
Zaidee is found—and after Zaidee is 
found, to take care of her, I hope. As 
for Percy and J, we are travelling 
paladins—we must go forth to the 
wars.” 

Sophy, from her seat apart, echoed 
this last word with an audible sob. 
There was a dead silence after it: 
and even Mrs. Blundell put her hand 
kerchief to her eyes. 
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“ Percy too!” said the worldly but 
not unfeeling aunt. “I cannot say 
that you are not right, but I am sorry 
with all my heart. Ah, Elizabeth, 
my love! I congratulate you; but I 
am sure, for all the rest—those who 
go away and those who stay—I have 
no choice but to grieve for them.” 

Though this was not very consola- 
tory, no one made any response to it. 
Mrs. Vivian shed some tears secretly 
behind her handkerchief; Sophy sob- 
bed at intervals, restraining herself 
with all her might; while Margaret 
sat fiercely working by the table, 
heated and angry and miserable, de- 
fying herself and all the world. All 
the world seemed to Margaret per- 
sonified in aunt Blundell, and she 
chafed under the intolerable scrutiny 
of these observing eyes. 

They were glad all of them to part 
for the night; but when Elizabeth 
passed into her mother’s dressing- 
room for one last hour of tenderest 
intercourse, full of tears and pain, yet 
not unhappy, and Sophy stole softly 
after her, to sit at Mrs. Vivian’s feet 
and share the interview, Margaret, 
forlorn and miserable, stood in the 
dark alone, and looked out upon those 
dreary, melancholy roads, whence no 
passenger ever came. They stretched 
away before her into the misty hori- 
zon, sO vacant and bare of life—paths 
which no one ever seemed to tread ; 
and Margaret softened out of her re- 
sentful mood, thinking of herself for- 
saken and of Zaidee lost. To-morrow 
Elizabeth must go away a bride; by- 
and-by another to-morrow must carry 
Philip and Perey forth “into the 
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wars ;” and then, alas for the dead 
and solitary life which would remain 
to the dwellers in the Grange! These 
youths could fight open-handed with 
their evil fortune, and Zaidee—poor 
Zaidee—had fled from hers; but Mar- 
garet, in the martyrdom of her woman- 
hood, could neither fight nor fly. 

She went away drearily to her own 
room. Sermo was lying in the vacant 
passage, so much like one who no 
longer cared where he threw himself 
to rest, that Margaret’s heart was 
touched. “ Poor Sermo, the day is 
changed even for you!” she said, as 
she stooped to caress him, and soften- 
ing tears fell upon Sermo’s face. Then 
her door was closed; the door was 
closed in Mrs. Vivian’s room; dark- 
ness and silence and sleep reigned in 
the Grange, where there was much 
sadness, much anxiety, much trouble, 
but still a home. 

But out of doors those solitary 
roads stretched away into the misty 
sky—out of doors the moonlight, lying 
white upon the country, made a deep 
mystery of shadow on every hand, 
and a wistful wind crept to and fro, 
and a whisper ran among the trees. 
Alas for the wayfarer, forlorn and 
solitary, in this world of silence! The 
red cross hangs afloat in the silvery 
air which streams into Zaidee’s vacant 
room, and the room is solemnly undis- 
turbed and sacred to her memory; 
there is not a piece of furniture dis- 
placed, and everything silently sug- 
gests and calls for the wanderer. But 
Zaidee is gone away no one can tell 
where—a lonely traveller on the high- 
ways of the world. 
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VAGABOND LIFE IN MEXICO. 


THE imagination prevails over the 
real, at least in appearance, in most 
French narratives of travelling ad- 
ventures. We refer not, of course, 
to the grave works of professional or 
scientific travellers, but to volumes of 
the class of that before us, the literary 
offspring of a casual rambler. The 
French are a gay, a fanciful, and a 
decorative people, and these qualities 
are seldom better exhibited than when 
they take up the pen to tell of the 
perils they have run and the strange 
sights they have seen in lands not yet 
known to the million. Without ex- 
ceeding the limits of the probable—or 
at least of the possible—they lay on a 
romantic varnish, and fill up, from the 
stores of their imagination, gaps which, 
if left, might unpleasantly strike the 
eye. We could adduce, from memory, 
the titles of a score of books—some 
of which have been noticed in these 
pages—that are exact specimens of 
the class we speak of. We may not 
accept such works as guide-books, 
but we gladly resort to them as a 
pastime, Nor can we deny that we 
reap profit as well as amusement from 
their perusal, when long residence in 
the country has enabled their authors 
to interweave with fiction, or with 
embellished facts, curious and _in- 
structive details of distant lands, 
and of nations of which little is 
known. 

For observant and intelligent tra- 
vellers, Mexico is still a land of pro- 
mise, an inexhaustible theme. Nume- 
rous as are the books that have been 
written concerning it, its stores of 
interest are yet evidently far from 
exhausted. Able pens, both in Eng- 
land and Germany, have busied them- 
selves with that wild and magnificent 
country, and its strange semi-Spanish, 
semi-Indian population. France has 
been less forward in the field, but 
still makes a good appearance. Mon- 
sieur Bellamare, better known under 
his literary pseudonyme of Gabriel 
Ferry, was long a resident in Mexico 
—detained there, we believe, by com- 


mercial affairs. Whatever faults may 
be found in his books, he cannot be 
set down as one of those confident and 
superficial gentlemen who _ gallop 
through a country, and then write 
of it with as much assurance as if they 
had passed their lives within its 
limits. He somewhere incidentally 
mentions that he was upwards of 
seven years in Mexico. A taste for 
adventure, and for the study of na- 
tional peculiarities, induced him to 
extend his wanderings further than 
his business rendered necessary. The 
first results of his observations ap- 
peared, some years ago, in a well- 
known French review; and although 
their literary merit was not great, 
they pleased by their freshness and 
originality. The sketches before us 
have the appearance of having also 
been published, wholly or in part, in 
the pages of a periodical. They are 
now first collected in a volume, which 
consists of studies and rambles — 
studies of life in Mexico’s capital, 
rambles in its forests, ravines, mining 
districts, adventures on its coasts and 
high-roads. ‘The nine sketches of 
which the book is composed are 
slightly connected by the reappear- 
ance at intervals of some of the per- 
sonages. ‘I'he author was indefatig- 
able in his pursuit of the characteristic 
and the picturesque. And it is to his 
credit. that he does not abuse the 
latter. The wonderful scenery and 
gorgeous climate of Mexico tempt 
him occasionally to a page of descrip- 
tion, but he deals more with man than 
with inanimate nature, and presents 
us with many portraits, evidently 
taken from life. We may venture a 
doubt whether he himself was present 
at all the fights, fandangos, bloody 
encounters, and narrow escapes he 
writes of, but we feel convinced he 
has seen and known the characters he 
depicts. It is impossible to congratu- 
late him on his associates. He seems 
to have made acquaintance with half 
the miscreants in Mexico, and it must 
have been by a miracle that he escaped 
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death from a rifle bullet or machete 
stab. The country that Montezuma 
ruled and Cortes conquered is now, 
according to M. Bellamare, the para- 
dise of robbers. From the petty- 
larceny rogue to the daring highway- 
man, who makes a swoop at a convoy 
of dollars, and shrinks not from -a 
combat with its escort, every variety 
of the craft thrives in Mexico. On 
the great square of the capital, when, 
at the last stroke of the angelus, the 
crowd begins to disperse, the robber 
issues forth with knife, sword, or 
lasso. His hour and his turn have 
come; and honest men, who have 
anything to lose, are cautious how 
they walk the streets when darkness 
covers the earth. Daylight even is 
not always a protection. M. Bella- 
mare mentions instances of robbery 
and murder in open day, and in public 
places. A Mexican newspaper, of 
November, 1845, published a com- 
plaint, addressed to the Corporation, 
on the subject of the robbers, who 
carried on their trade at broad noon. 
In Mexico, crimes, which in Euro- 
pean countries would be talked of 
. for weeks, and furnish chapters for 
the modern Causes Célebres, occur 
almost unnoticed, and, most fre- 
quently, wholly unpunished. With 
that disregard of human life which 
seems inherent in Spanish races, the 
Mexican robber slays his victim that 
he may plunder him more at his ease. 
And private vengeance finds cheap 
gratification. A stab is a small mat- 
ter, and a few dollars are a fortune to 
the Mexican lazzarone. Observe yon- 
der lepero, draped in a tattered cloak, 
stretched upon the pavement, or slum- 
bering on a door-step, or strumming 
his guitar in a shady nook. He has, 
perhaps, to use M. Bellamare’s ex- 
pression, breakfasted on a sunbeam 
and dined off a paper cigar, and still 
he is resigned, although he may not 
be exactly thankful. But although 
capable of philosophy, and needing 
little to support life, he has a taste 
for quarrelling and « passion for 
gambling, and from time to time he 
loves to vary his habitual temperance 
by a furious bout of intoxication. 
The tempting sight of the spirit-shop, 
where credit there is none for him, 
and the fragrant exhalations of al- 
fresco frying-pans, do not always find 
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him alike indifferent. Superstitious, 
but without true religion, sure of ab- 
solution from his priest, who stands 
scarcely a step higher than himself in 
the scale of civilization and intellect, 
he scruples little to barter his ready 
steel for the gold that will enable him 
to wallow for a short time in sensual 
gratifications, and to court fortune at 
the menté table. For he is the most 
inveterate of gamesters. M. Bella- 
mare was taken by an acquaintance 
of his, a sort of thieves’ lawyer, to a 
Mexican hell of the lower sort, fre- 
quented by robbers, assassins, and 
evil-doers of all kinds—a den worthy 
to figure in the Mysteries of Mexico, 
were such a novel to be written. 
There they encountered a malefactor, 
whose release from prison had just 
been obtained by the lawyer's savoir- 
faire, aided by the judge’s venality. 
The rescuer bestowed a dollar upon 
the rescued, to get him a supper. 
“Pshaw!” replied the ruffian, “I 
am never hungry but when my 
pockets are empty. When I have a 
dollar, I play it.” And he darted off 
to the green table, where the banker 
sat with a Catalan knife before him, 
pointed as a needle and keen as a 
razor, and warned the eager crowd 
that if any cavalier pretended to mis- 
take the bank for his stake, he would 
pin his hand to the board. But the 
lawyer who led M. Bellamare to this 
reputable haunt is a character, and 
worthy of observation. 

When in Mexico city, M. Bella- 
mare had a debt to recover from a cer- 
tain Don Dionisio Peralta. The re- 
covery was rendered particularly diffi- 
cult, by his being able to find no trace 
of his debtor, and by the repugnance 
of the Mexican lawyers to busy them- 
selves with the affair. He applied to 
several, who all were willing enough 
until they heard the name of the de- 
fendant, when they immediately found 
an excuse to decline. At last one of 
them, more candid than his colleagues, 
confessed the true cause of their re- 
luctance. The Dionysius in question 
Was as unscrupulous, and almost as 
dreaded, as his namesake the tyrant. 
He was in the habit of killing his cre- 
ditors instead of paying them. The 
only man of Jaw at all likely to under- 
take the business was the licentiate 
Tadeo Cristobal, who, in the figurative 
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language of M. Bellamare’s informant, 
had a hand of iron and a heart of rock. 
But the licentiate was almost as hard 
to find as the debtor. He dwelt not 
in snug chambers, with his name 
neatly painted on the door, but fre- 
quented the queer resorts of those 
amongst whom he found his clients. 
Atlast M. Bellamare hunted him up,and 
from him he derived much curious in- 
formation concerning the dangerous 
classes of the Mexican population. 
Don Tadeo was not at all the sort of 
man a thieves’ lawyer usually is in 
more civilized cities. Far from aim- 
ing at respectability in his appearance, 
he was a wild-looking blade, from 
under whose ample cloak a long ra- 
pier projected, and whose mane of 
hair was surmounted by a tawny 
Spanish hat, bound with gold lace. 
He was just such a lawyer, in short; 
as might probably have been encoun- 
tered in Alsatia, in the days when 
Nigel sought shelter there. He was 
of Seville, had studied at Salamanca, 
and having killed a man in a duel, had 
come to seek his fortune in the New 
World, where his skill in fence was 
not less useful to him than his know- 
ledge of the law. He had been more 
than ten years in Mexico, and a tra- 
gical event, that nearly concerned 
him, had first brought him into con- 
tact with the banditi, thieves, and 
gamblers, into whose haunts and habits 
he gave M. Bellamare an insight. <A 
creole lady, to whom he was to be 
married, was decoyed by a forged 
letter to a lonely spot, and there stab- 
bed for the sake of the jewels she wore. 
Mexican justice is indolent and blun- 
dering. Don Tadeo was himself ar- 
rested on suspicion, and detained for 
months in prison; but the real crimi- 
nal was not discovered, and the judges 
declared it was impossible he ever 
should be. The Spaniard, however, 
was not to be discouraged. He ob- 
tained possession of the letter which had 
led his intended wife into the snare, 
and, with this for his only guide, he 
devoted himself to the search for her 
assassin. Whilst practising his pro- 
fession, he-applied himself particularly 
to that branch of it which gave him 
opportunities of interrogating robbers 
and murderers, and of visiting their 
lurking-places, and the taverns they 
frequented, How he succeeded in his 
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researches is a long story, and not the 
most interesting or agreeable part of 
the volume before us ; but in the course 
of them he became initiated in the 
secrets of various bands of criminals ; 
and the services which his knowledge 
of the laws enabled him to render 
them, gave him great influence amongst 
those desperadoes. Some of the de- 
tails he furnished to M. Bellamare are 
highly curious, amongst others those 
concerning a band of robbers, known 
as the ensebados (from sebo, tallow), 
who, during a whole year, kept the 
inhabitants of Mexico’s capital in a 
state of constant terror. 'The enseba- 
dos were men who at night stripped 
themselves naked, rubbed themselves 
with tallow or oil, and waylaid per- 
sons who passed late through the 
streets, robbing and frequently stab- 
bing them. Their anointed limbs and 
bodies could not be grasped ; slippery 
as eels, they invariably escaped, and 
long set at defiance all the efforts of 
the police. 

The licentiate of Salamanca under- 
took M. Bellamare’s case, and after 
making him transfer the debt to him- 
self, managed so well, without recourse 
to the tribunals, but by employing 
certain dangerous agents of his own, 
that, within a short time, he not only 
discovered the whereabouts of the 
dreaded Dionysius, but intimidated 
him into giving up a house and some 
land nearly equal in value to the 
amount due. ‘The property was situ- 
ated at the little village of Tacuba, 
about a league from Mexico, and the 
Frenchman and the licentiate rode 
out together to take possession. In 
presence of a number of ragged wit- 
nesses, with cut-throat physiognomies, 
whom the prospect of largesses from 
the new proprietor quickly assembled 
in the weed-choked garden of Diony- 
sius’s country villa (a dilapidated 
den with a rickety staircase), M. 
Bellamare was formally installed in 
his new estate. “My lords cava- 
liers,” quoth Pepito Rechifla (a sort 
of brigand, who had volunteered his 
escort to his friend the lawyer) to 
the tawny tatterdemalions who stood 
gaping around, “you are witnesses 
that, in the name of the law, his lord- 
ship here present”—and Pepito point- 
ed to M. Bellamare—* takes regular 
possession of this estate, Dios y 
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Libertad !” Instructed by the lawyer, 
M. Bellamare then plucked up a 
handful of herbs, which he threw over 
his head, and tossed a stone over the 
garden wall. In the terms of the 
Mexican law, that was taking posses- 
sion. 

Although there are some striking 
incidents and episodes in the first 
three sections of M. Bellamare’s book, 
the scene of which is laid in or close 
to the city of Mexico, some of the 
subsequent chapters, when he gets 
away from the capital, are more at- 
tractive. The first that arrests atten- 
tion is an account of a singular ride, 
which he intended to terminate in an 
afternoon, and which extended to up- 
wards of two hundred leagues, involv- 
ing him in a variety of hazardous ad- 
ventures. One night, on going home 
to his house in Mexico, he was in- 
formed that a stranger had called for 
him, had said that he desired to see 
him on a matter of life and death, but 
had refused to leave his name. He 
had happened to mention, however, 
that he was stopping at an inn, known 
as the Meson de Regina, and had de- 
parted, expressing great annoyance at 
not finding him he sought, and pro- 
mising to return the next day. Some- 
thing strange in the man’s manner, 
the many questions he asked, the care 
with which he concealed his face with 
his cloak combined to give to this 
visit a mysterious character that 
acted strongly on M. Bellamare’s ima- 
gination. Expecting his nameless 
visitor to return, he remained in-doors 
all the next morning, and at last, 
tired of waiting, betook himself to 
Regina’s inn. In most countries there 
would have been little difficulty in 
discovering the stranger’s name, but 
Mexican hosts are not of an inquiring 
turn of mind, and all that he could 
learn was, that the person he describ- 
ed had set out, half an hour before, 
for Cuantitlan, and might easily be 
overtaken, that he rode an iron-grey 
horse, and his servant a peach-blos- 
som. The colours were sufficiently 
remarkable to serve as a sure guide; 
a ride before dinner could but be salu- 
tary and agreeable; M. Bellamare 
lurried home, and ordered his servant 
Cecilio to saddle his horses. Accord- 
ing to his custom, when going out of 
the city, he put on a Mexican costume, 
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whilst Cecilio like a prudent man, 
strapped his master’s cloak to his sad- 
dle, put pistols in the holsters, brought 
out the lance M. Bellamare was wont 
to carry when travelling, and provided 
himself with a sabre and a well-filled 
valise. On being asked the motive of 
such preparations for so short a ride, 
Cecilio, whose instinct did not deceive 
him, replied that the environs of 
Mexico were infested with robbers. 

It is six leagues to Cuantitlan. M. 
Bellamare hoped to overtake the tra- 
vellers before they reached that place, 
but his servant’s horse was not so 
good as his own. On the road he met 
some muleteers, who had seen the 
iron-grey and the peach-blossom, and, 
on reaching Cuantitlan he had no 
difficulty in discovering at which inn 
the object of his pursuit had stopped. 
Hurrying thither, he questioned the 
host. “Are your horses tired?” was 
the Mexican’s interrogative reply. 
“No.” “All the better for you. The 
travellers you inquire for did but re- 
fresh themselves, and you will need 
good horses to overtake them.” Half 
an hour, more or less, thought M. Bel- 
lamare, is no great matter. And he 
remounted and rode on. The after- 
noon wore away, night came; he had 
been six hours in the saddle, and still 
there were no signs of the stranger. 
He would long before have given up 
the pursuit, but obstinacy, and a dis- 
like to be baffled, had come to the aid 
of curiosity. It was time, however, to 
halt somewhere, for twelve leagues at 
a brisk pace had rendered repose ab- 
solutely necessary for the horses. A 
light guided M. Bellamare to a solitary 
cottage. Two travellers,. said the 
owner, had passed half an hour before, 
but the darkness had prevented his 
distinguishing the colour of their 
horses. It was impossible they could 
go much farther without pausing to 
rest; by starting at daybreak he 
must certainly overtake them. Thus 
reasoning, their pursuer determined to 
put up at the cottage. Unfortunately 
Cecilio overslept himself, and the sun 
was up before they were again on the 
trail. This was broad and_ plain 
enough. At every rancho and cus- 
tomary halting-place the people had 
seen the two horsemen, and every- 
where the pursuers were told that the 
pursued could be but a little ahead. 
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Cecilio, a sleek-faced youth, half hy- 
pocrite, half simpleton, who reminded 
his master of Ambrose de Lamela in 
Gil Blas, was of an indolent turn, and 
now completely lost heart. ‘The 
devil must possess them,” he mourn- 
fully exclaimed, “or they must be two 
great. criminals, who dare not stop 
anywhere!” Deaf to his servant's 
lamentations, M. Bellamare pushed on. 
The sun had set on the second day, 
and master and man had been for 
twenty hours in the saddle since leav- 
ing Mexico, when they discovered, by 
the last glimmer of light, the red walls 
of the hacienda of Arroyo Zarco. It 
was the only inn or possible halting- 
place for six leagues around, and M. 
Bellamare made sure of there catching 
his man. Entering the stable, he al- 
most leaped for joy on beholding, side 
by side, like two faithful travelling- 
companions, the iron-grey and the 
péach-blossom. He still had something 
to do to Complete his discovery, for, 
judging from the number of horses, 
there were at least sixty travellers 
stopping at the hacienda. Sure, how- 
ever, of having at last attained his 
object, he was in no haste to make in- 
quiries. Whilst supping in the vast 
kitchen of the establishment, which 
was crowded with merchants, mili- 
tary men, muleteers, and servants, he 
questioned the hostess as to the two 
travellers whose horses he had re- 
marked in the stable. The horses, he 
was told, belonged to Don Thomas 
Verdugo, who had arrived about an 
hour before him, and who, being in 
haste, had waited but to get fresh 
cattle, leaving his own behind. He 
was to stop two days at Celaya, and 
would put up at the Meson de Guada- 
lupe. Celaya was forty leagues from 
the hacienda. 

To a desultory man, disposed for 
adventure, and wandering in a wild 
country amidst half-civilised people, 
adventures are pretty sure to come. 
There is little difficulty, therefore, in 
believing that many of those related 
by M. Bellamare really occurred to 
him, and are not borrowed goods, 
fixed here and there along the thread 
of his narrative, the effect being 
heightened by the French varnish be- 
fore alluded to. Moreover, the pre- 
sent book is, in the way of incident, 
the cream of many years’ residence. 
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During the night passed at the ha- 
cienda, M. Bellamare contrived, as 
usual, to get himself involved in an 
adventure. He met with a young 
Spaniard, who was following the trace 
of a beautiful Mexican girl. The 
lady had arrived at the inn soon after 
the Frenchman, in a carriage drawn 
by eight mules, and escorted by armed 
servants. Her father was wealthy, 
her lover poor; hence the difficulty 
usual in such cases. M. Bellamare 
aided an elopement, which took place 
that night, and set out for Celaya, 
which he reached after two days’ hard 
riding. Seventy leagues from Mexico, 
and Don Thomas was again missed 
by halfan hour! He had gone on to 
Irapuato. At the only inn at that 
place none had seen him; but he was 
known there, and, his: pursuer was 
advised to seek him at’ his residence, 
at the foot of the Cerro del Gigante 
or Giant’s Peak. This is the loftiest 
mountain of the ridge that shelters 
Guanajato. It was another long day’s 
march, and would —- ninety 
leagues from Mexico. M. Bellamare 
hesitated. But he remembered that 
it was to Guanajato that his Spanish 
friend had taken his bride, and this 
circumstance, combining with his ob- 
stinate desire to make acquaintance 
with that will-o’-the-wisp, Don Tho- 
mas Verdugo, determined him to pro- 
ceed, in spite of Cecilio’s remonstrances. 
On the road, when passing through a 
ravine, a shot was fired at him, but 
missed him. He soon afterwards fell 
in with the assassin, a miner named 
Florencio Planillas, who, it appeared, 
had taken him for another person, and 
who seemed to think that, having 
fired at him by mistake and not hit 
him, he had no cause for complaint. 
Half angry and half amused, M. Bella- 
mare ended by acquiescing in this 
curious reasoning, abstained from the 
revenge it was in his power to take, 
and passed the night in the crazy 
dwelling of his new acquaintance, who 
entered into long details concerning 
his own affairs. ‘I'he case of Florencio 
was that of many Mexican miners. 
Once chief owner of a rich silver 
mine, then of a hacienda de beneficio 
(the workshop where the siver under- 
goes the last process), the rich vein 
had become sterile, and want of capi- 
tal had forced him to close his metal- 
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lurgic establishment. According to 
Mexican usage, the works thus aban- 
doned would become the property of 
the person who should denounce the 
owner’s inability to carry them on. 
The fear of this denunciation robbed 
Florencio of rest. He had been in- 
formed, the day before, that a stranger 
had arrived at Guanajato, with the 
express intention of having the pro- 
perty adjudged to him. The descrip- 
tion given to him of this person coin- 
cided more or less with the appearance 
of M. Bellamare, to whom the resem- 
blance had nearly proved fatal. “I 
bear you no malice for having missed 
you,” concluded Florencio, with great 
simplicity, “but in future I will use 
my knife. El cuchillo no suena ni 
truena (the knife makes no noise), as 
my friend Thomas Verduzco says.” 

“You mean Verdugo,” interrupted 
M. Bellamare. 

“You know him?” cried Florencio, 
laughing. “The, joke is good; but 
you do not repeat it before him, I pre- 
sume.” 

“ What joke?” 

“Hombre! do you not know that 
his real name is Verduzco, and that 
they call him Verdugo* merely because 
he sometimes takes justice into his own 
hands in what he calls his cases of con- 
science ?” 

These particulars concerning the 
character of the man he had so long 
and pertinaciously pursued were ex- 
tremely disagreeable to M. Bellamare, 
and the further information his ques- 
tions drew from the miner confirmed 
him in his regret that he had ever un- 
dertaken his wild-goose chase. Don 
Thomas Verduzco, he ascertained, 
was not only ready with his knife on 
his own account, but put it at the 
disposal of any one who paid well. 
He was a desperado who stuck at 
nothing, and a hired bravo upon occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, on reflection, M. 
Bellamare determined to continue his 
pursuit, and for this reason: he was 
quite sure that Don Thomas could 
have no cause to assassinate him, but 
he feared some mistake. Mexican 


bravi, it appears, are not always very. 


careful in selecting the right man. 
Paid beforehand, if they make a mis- 
take, they have the benefit of a double 
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job. M. Bellamare thought it advis- 
able to convince Verduzco of his iden- 
tity, and rode on to the foot of the 
Giant’s Peak, which was close at 
hand. A servant, who was grooming 
a fine horse at the door of a sycamore- 
shaded dwelling, informed him that 
his master had scarcely reached home 
on the preceding evening when he had 
been summoned to Guanajato on busi- 
ness of importance, which might de- 
tain him three or four days, and per- 
haps on his return he might have to 
leave again immediately. So M. 
Bellamare rode back to Guanajato, 
whence he proposed visiting the 
neighbouring mines. One of the most 
interesting sections of his book is that 
entitled “The Miners of Rayas.”—Be- 
fore, however, descending into the 
bowels of the earth, and studying the 
peculiar customs and characteristics 
of the silver-diggers of Mexican sier- 
ras, he had the grief to learn the 
death of the Spanish gentleman to 
whom he had been of service at the 
hacienda of Arroyo Zarco. The young 
man had reached Guanajato in safety 
with his mistress, had found a priest 
to marry them, and had then placed 
her in a convent until he could make 
arrangements for their departure from 
Mexico. His bride was safe; no- 
thing, he thought, could sunder them 
—nothing, indeed, but death. Re- 
turning one day from the convent, at 
the grating of whose parlour he had 
frequent interviews with his wife, a 
man picked a quarrel with him in the 
street, and the unfortunate Spaniard 
was carried to his inv, mortally stabbed. 
The. assassin was employed by the 
vindictive father of the murdered 
man’s newly-wedded wife. His name, 
as M. Bellamare learned from Flo- 
rencio—whom he found half-intoxi- 
cated in a pulquerta—was Thomas 
Verduzco. The pressing business 
that had called him into Guanajato 
was thus explained. Of course, there 
was little chance of falling in with 
him there immediately after the com- 
mission of his crime. Even Mexican 
justice conforms so far to decency as 
to require an assassin to purchase im- 
punity by a brief absence. Our 
French adventurer left Guanajato with 
a heavy heart, after closing the eyes 





* Verdugo is an executioner, and also a long sharp poniard, 
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of his friend, whose death, at a later 
period, he was destined to see avenged. 

Less than a century and a half ago, 
Guanajato was an insignificant village. 
The rich veins of gold and silver that 
surround it were as yet undiscovered. 
It was long unknown that the cordil- 
lera on whose slope it is built con- 
tained the Veta Madre, the Mother 
Vein, the richest vein of silver in the 
world. Guanajato enjoys the double 
advantage of being situated in .the 
most opulent mining district of Mexi- 
co, and close to the best cultivated 
part of the fertile plains of the Bajéo, 
a vast basin, eighty leagues in cir- 
cumference, bounded on that side by 
the cordillera. M. Bellamare gives a 
vivid description of the district. 

“ Alternately parched and inun- 
dated, the Bajéo presents at all sea- 
sons a singularly picturesque aspect. 
At the time of the rains (the winter of 
those favoured climes), the sky, which 
loses its blue without losing its soft- 
ness, bathes the plains with fertilising 
torrents. For some hours a-day the 
Bajéo is a vast lake, studded with 
tufts of verdure, with blue hills, with 
groups of white houses and enamelled 
cupolas. On this sheet of water, the 
green summits of the trees alone reveal 
to the traveller the capricious mean- 
derings of the inundated roads. Soon, 
however, the thirsty soil has imbibed 
the moisture through the innumerable 
eracks that eight months’ drought has 
left in its surface. A layer of slime, 
deposited by the rains and by the 
torrents from the cordillera, has im- 
pregnated the impoverished earth ; 
the heavens are limpid and cloudless 
as before. At the foot of the ahue- 
hwelt,* the springs, freed from the crust 
that obstructed them, gush more 
abundantly. The Peruvian tree, the 
gum tree, the golden-flowered hui- 
sache, amidst whose blossoms the 
searlet-plumed parrots scream, shade 
and perfume the firm roads. The 
songs of muleteers and the bells of 
mules resound from afar, mingled with 
the shrill creaking of the cart-wheels. 
It is also the moment when the In- 
dian labourer returns to his toils. Like 
the shepherd of the Georgics, with his 
leathern buskins, his short tunic, and 
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his bare legs, he lazily goads the oxen 
of his plough ; and such is the fertility 
of this soil that splendid crops quickly 
cover the ground that the share has 
scarcely furrowed.” 

But tke agricultural riches of this 
fruitful region must yield the palm to 
its metallic treasures. Above the 
teeming fields adjacent to Guanajato, 
the cordillera rears its silver-swollen 
crest, and the blows of the miner’s 
pick resound loud above the bucolic 
murmurs of the plain. The difference 
is remarkable between the character 
and qualities of the men employed in 
these two very opposite pursuits. The 
Indian husbandman is humble and 
submissive; the miner of the sicrra 
is proud and dauntless—not unfre- 
quently reckless and lawless. No- 
where is the contrast more marked 
than in the neighbourhood of Guana- 


jato, and M. Bellamare was glad to 


have so favourable an opportunity of 
studying the character of the miners. 
He was so fortunate as to fall in with 
an excellent guide, in the person of 
one of them who was holiday-mak- 
ing. These men work well only when 
they are interested in the success of 
the enterprise.. Their employers sup- 
ply them with implements, candles, 
and other necessaries, but their pay- 
ment depends on the value of what 
they extract. They love the risk of 
this sort of gambling. Sometimes, 
after toiling for a month, during which 
he has hardly earned enough to live 
upon, the miner, in a week, or even 
in a day, finds himself wealthy. Then 
comes his transformation. ‘The dingy 
gnome who has been toiling naked in 
the bowels of the earth, ties himself 
to a rope, and is hoisted—a perilous 
ascent—a thousand feet or more, to 
the surface. _ Then he attires him- 
self gaily, mounts a fine horse, scat- 
ters his gold with a lavish hand, 
and returns to labour only when 
driven by direst necessity. Alone, 
but on horseback and well armed, 
M. Bellamare was about to start for 
the mines, when his attention was 
arrested, whilst crossing the great 
square of Guanajato, by an unusual 
sight. Nailed against the wall of a 
house, and sheltered by a small pent- 





* The name of a species of cedar whose presence almost always iudicates the vici- 


nity of a spring. 


In the Indian tongue chuehuelt signifies the Lord of the Waters. 
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house that jutted out from the stone, 
was a human hand, which evidently had 
once been strong and muscular, al- 
though now whitened and dried by wind 
and sun. Under the penthouse, a few 
half-burned candles told that pious 
souls had been touched by this strange 
exhibition, which seemed to tell of a 
bloody deed. M. Bellamare sought in 
vain an explanatory inscription, and 
turned away to continue his route, 
when he found a horseman by his 
side. The stranger, who was sump- 
tuously attired, and wore a velvet 
cloak trimmed with gold lace, recog- 
nised M. Bellamare as a foreigner 
by the curiosity with which he gazed 
at the dead hand, introduced himself to 
him as Desiderio Fuentes, a miner, who 
had just made a lucky hit, and had left 
off work until such time as he had got 
through his heap of dollars. He ap- 


peared greatly at a loss what to do 
with his leisure, seemed determined 
to attach himself to his new acquaint- 
ance, and, finding him bent on visit- 
ing the mines, agreed to serve as 
his guide rather than relinquish his 


society. There are four mines in 
that neighbourhood, the Valenciena, 


the Cata, the Mellado, the Rayas,- 


which were discovered by the French 
miner Laborde, and which yielded, 
between 1829 and 1837, about six 
millions sterling in silver. Fuentes 
desired M. Bellamare to name the one 
he preferred to visit; only he pre- 
mised that he would rather not go to 
the Valenciena, on account of a quar- 
rel he had had with one of the ad- 
ministrators. He did not wish to 
show himself at the Mellado, because 
he owed money to a person employed 
there; and he strongly objected to 
visiting the Cata, on account of cer- 
tain desavenencias (misunderstandings) 
of recent date; so that M. Bellamare’s 
freedom of choice was limited to the 
Rayas. He began to entertain but 
an indifferent opinion of his volunteer 
escort, who was evidently quarrel- 
some, averse to paying his debts, and 
whose knife—M. Bellamare had rea- 
son to suspect—had figured in the 
“ misunderstandings” at La Cata. 


This opinion was confirmed by a con- . 


fession that escaped the miner. “ My 
first impulse is always very good,” he 
said, “ but I own that the second is 
generally detestable.” This was not 
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calculated to inspire confidence, but 
Fuentes was likely to be a good guide 
in the mines, and moreover he had 
taken a fancy to his foreign friend, 
and would not relinquish his company, 
so, after one or two vain attempts to 
shake him off, M. Bellamare abandon- 
ed the contest, and they jogged on 
amicably together. Soon long strings 
of mules laden with ore, the chimneys 
of the furnaces, the noise of hammers, 
and the sound of the falling water that 
moved the machinery, warned them 
that they approached the mines. M. 
Bellamare, had stopped his horse to 
contemplate the animated scene, when 
his attention was attracted by two 
men, half hidden in a hollow of the 
ground, and who were dragging along 
with ropes the carcass of a mule. 
Having reached a place where they 
were concealed from all eyes save 
those of the Frenchman and his com- 
panion, one of the men stooped down, 
seemed to examine the dead mule, 
and cast a suspicious glance around 
him. Perceiving the two horsemen, 
he sat down upon the carcass, whilst 
his companion disappeared in a thicket 
close at hand. The man sitting on 
the mule proved to be no other than 
M. Bellamare’s old acquaintance, 
Florencio Planillas. He sat with his 
elbows on his knees and his head in 


his hands, seemingly overwhelmed 


with grief. Knowing him to be an 
intimate of Verduzco’s, M. Bellamare 
hoped to obtain from him some par- 
ticulars concerning the share the bravo 
had had in the death of his young 
Spanish friend. So he rode up to him. 
The scene that follows is a curious 
picture of Mexican character. 

“¢ Ah! Sefores,” cried Florencio 
as we approached, ‘in me you behold 
the most miserable man in all New 
Spain !’ 

“You are doubtless thinking,’ 
I replied, ‘ of the young cavalier whom 
Don Thomas assassinated two days 
ago, and whose blood is on your head, 
since you might have saved his life 
by stopping the hand of your friend 
—of that Don Thomas who was paid 
to. kill him, you told me.’ 

“ «Did I say that?’ cried Florencio. 
‘ Then, by the life of my mother, I lied. 
I am a horrible liar when in drink ; 
and you know, my lord cavalier, I 
had drunk a great deal that day.’ 
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' “Florencio paused, visibly embar- 
rassed. Without heeding this, Fuentes 
asked him why he was in such grief 
when we came up, and why he per- 
sisted in taking the carcass of a mule 
for a seat. 

“<«This mule is the cause of my 
sorrow,’ replied Planillas. ‘ Although 
I was tenderly attached to her, misery 
compelled me to sell her to yonder 
hacienda de platas.* In order to see 
her every day, I took employment 
there. Alas! the poor brute died this 
morning, and I have dragged her to 
this lonely place in order to mourn 
over her undisturbed.’ 

“And again Planillas plunged his 
head violently between his hands, 
with the air of a man who will not be 
consoled. Then, doubtless to turn 
the conversation : 

“« Ah! my lord cavalier,’ he said, 
‘ this is not my only misfortune! Yes- 
terday a fight occurred between the 
miners of Rayas and those of Mellado, 
and I was not there.’ 

“T replied that I saw nothing very 
unfortunate in that. 

“¢Not unfortunate!’ Planillo ex- 
claimed. ‘Ah! it was not one of 
those vulgar encounters that one may 
see any day; and you would never 
guess how it terminated. To prove 
the superiority of their mine, the Mel- 
lado men pelted their adversaries wit 
hard dollars—fine eagle dollars !’ he 
added, with an air of profound grief, 
‘and I was too late in the field.’ 

“T could better understand Flo- 
rencio’s grief at the loss of the dollars 
than at the death of the mule. But I 
should have doubted the arrogant 
prodigality of the Mellado miners, if 
Fuentes had not confirmed, with 
proud satisfaction, the truth of the 
tale. He would then again have 
questioned Planillas, whose lamenta- 
tions appeared to excite his suspicions, 
but a sudden cracking of branches in 
the thicket behind us drew his atten- 
tion. I thought I saw Planillas turn 
pale, notwithstanding his matchless 
impudence. A little thickset man, a 
sort of dwarf Hercules, stood before 
us. He saluted us courteously, and 
sat down upon the ground near Pla- 
nillas. His mouth strove to smile, 
but his glance, sinister and piercing 
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as that of a bird of prey, belied the 
feigned gaiety. For a few moments 
we were silent. The new-comer was 
the first to speak. 

“¢You were talking just now,’ he 
said, with a soft and silky manner 
that contrasted strangely with his 
evil look, ‘if my ears did not deceive 
me, of one Don Thomas? Was it by 
chance of Don Thomas Verduzco?’ 
This simple question, proceeding from 
a man who had at once inspired me 
with the strongest repugnance, sound- 
ed to me like an insult. 

“ ¢ Precisely,’ I replied, exerting 
myself to keep-cool. ‘I accused 
Thomas Verduzco of a murder com- 
mitted two days ago at Guanajato.’ 

“Are you sure of it?’ said the 
man with a sinister glance. 

“ ¢ Ask this wretch,’ I replied, point- 
ing to Planillas. 

“On hearing this reference, Planillas 
sprang up as if moved by springs. 
He had recovered all his assurance. 

“¢T never said anything of the 
sort,’ he cried. ‘But your lordship,’ 
he added in an ironical tone, ‘is surely 
not acquainted with the respectable 
cavalier Verduzco, since you speak 


thus in his presence.’ 


“T gazed at the man thus denounced 
to me, and whom I beheld for the first 
time. Imagination placed before my 
eyes the bleeding body of Don Jaime, 
his agony, his last moments. I thought 
of his young life and happy prospects, 
cut off in an instant by the knife of 
this ruffian. 

“« Ah! you are Don Thomas Ver- 
duzco-——’ 

“T could not finish, My head swam, 
and, without accounting to myself for 
what I was about to do, I cocked one 
of my pistols. At the click of the 
lock the stranger’s face became livid ; 
for Mexicans of the lower classes, 
who will not wince from the glitter of 
a knife-blade, tremble at the sight of 
a firearm in a@ European hand. He 
did not stir, however. Fuentes threw 
himself between us. 

“ « Gently ! senior, gently !’ cried he. 
‘ Cascaras ! how ill you take the cus- 
toms of the country !’ 

“<The deuce take that Planillas!’ 
said the stranger with a forced laugh, 
‘he can never resist a joke. But the 
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idea of introducing me as Don Thomas 
is rather too good a one. Your lord- 
ship, then, is greatly exasperated 
against this Don Thomas ? 

“My passion appeared to me ridi- 
culous, and passed away as by enchant- 
ment. 

“«T do not know him,’ I replied, a 
little confused. ‘I know not how he 
has become mixed up in my affairs, but 
I think I owe it to my safety to show 
no mercy to such assassins, when 
chance throws them in my way.’ 

“The stranger muttered some un- 
intelligible words. I thought the 
opportunity a good one to get rid of 
my new friend Desiderio, of: whose 
society I had had enough ; so I saluted 
the group, and rode off. But I had 
forgotten to take into account the idle- 
ness of Fuentes. Before I had ridden 
a hundred yards, he was again at my 
side. 

“«T was perhaps wrong to interfere,’ 
he said, ‘and to prevent you from 
sending a bullet into the brain of that 
ill-looking knave, for, judging from the 
revengeful look he cast at you, I pre- 
sume the first stab you receive will be 
from his hand.’ 

“*Do you think so?’ I replied, 
rather startled by this unpleasant pre- 
diction. 

“‘T yielded too readily to my first 
impulse,’ continued Fuentes, who 
seemed reflecting. Présently, ‘ What 
if we went back?’ he said. ‘You 
might resume the affair at the point at 
which you left it, and in case of need 
I would help you.’ 

“Tt was plain that Fuentes repented 
having missed an opportunity of quar- 
rel. I drily refused his proffered as- 
sistance, and thought to myself that 
decidedly his second impulse was worse 
than his first. 

“« You will not?’ he said. ‘So 
be it then! After all, what matters 
a knife-thrust more or less? I have 
received three, and am none the worse 
for them !’” 

M. Bellamare deemed it unneces- 
sary to reply to this revelation, which 
did not improve his opinion of his 
guide, and turned the conversation to 
the subject of the mine they were 
about to visit. Before leaving it, he 
obtained an explanation of two things 
he had not understood at the time. 
The tender solicitude of Planillas for 
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the dead mule—which he had never 
seen until that day—arose from the 
fact that the carcass contained a con- 
siderable number of silver ingots, 
stolen and concealed by him. Ver- 
duzco was his accomplice. They after- 
wards quarrelled about the division of 
the spoils, and Planillas finally got 
nothing except a couple of stabs from 
the ready knife of Don Thomas. The 
hand nailed to the wall was that of a 
great criminal. On the road from 
San Miguel el Grande (a small town 
near Guanajato, celebrated for its 
manufacture of sarapes, or woollen 
coverings) to Dolores, the cradle of 
Mexican independence, the traveller 
has to cross the river Atotonilco. In 
the rainy season it is impassable, ex- 
cept by persons acquainted withthe 
fords. At the spot where it crosses 
the San Miguel road it is about sixty 
yards wide, and its yellow waves flow 
with alarming impetuosity. On the 
opposite side, a few huts made of 
branches shelter some wretched fami- 
lies, whose chief support is the money 
they earn, when the river is swollen, 
by piloting travellers across—leading 
their horses by the bridle, or mount- 
ing behind them. One stormy night, 
a miner from Zacatecas—who, having 
rendered himself obnoxious to justice, 
had fled from the mine, and established 
himself as a passer on the banks of 
the Atotonilco—crossed the river to 
bring over a horseman. Towards the 
middle of the stream he got up behind 
him, and, a moment afterwards, an- 
other passer, who was watching on 
the shore, heard a heavy plash. The 
horse reached land with only one 
rider ; its owner, a priest, remained 
in the river, but was rescued by the 
witness of the crime. The murderer 
rode away, and worked for some time 
in the mines of Rayas. Wounded 
one day—mortally, as it was thought 
—in one of the quarrels so frequent 
amongst the miners, a priest, who 
chanced to pass, was called in to hear 
his confession. On beholding the 
wounded man, the priest uttered a 
cry of horror; he had recognised the 
passer of the Atotonilco, who on his 
part gazed with terror and astonish- 
ment on the man he thought he had 
drowned. Justice being thus put on 
the scent, the miner was convicted of 
several crimes, amongst others, of a 
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robbery of plate in the cathedral of 
Guanajato. He suffered death by the 
garrotte, and it was his hand M. Bella- 
mare had seen upon the wall in the 
great square of Guanajuato. 

One of the most curious and inte- 
resting sections of M. Bellamare’s 
book is that entitled the Jarochos. 
This is the name given to the peasants 
ofthe coast and country around Vera 
Cruz. In dress, dialect, and habits, 
they differ from the other Mexicans. 
The general opinion is, that they are 
descended from: Andulusian gipsies, 
and various circumstances connected 
with them seem to confirm the suppo- 
sition. Their costume has some ana- 
logy with that of Andalusia ; they are 
superstitious, inclined to cruelty, very 
independent in their habits and ideas, 
and fond of dwelling in woods and 
lonely places. Addicted to fighting, 
and adventurous on the water, they 
yet will never willingly subject them- 
selves to the discipline of a camp or 
of a man-of-war. Their favourite 
pursuits are those of the shepherd or 
the horse-dealer. They are never seen 
without their machete, a straight, sharp, 
scabbardless sword which they carry 
at their side, suspended in a leather 
ring. The slightest pretext—a bet, a 
futile point of honour—suffices to bring 
ona duel. This generally terminates 
with the first blood, but if a mortal 
wound is given, a sort of vendetta often 
ensues, and a long series of deadly 
combats are the result. The Jarocho, 
however, has some good qualities to 
set against his quarrelsome disposition 
and other defects. He is sober, frank, 
loyal, and hospitable to the whites 
{the name he gives to people of a 
higher class than himself); he holds 
theft in horror, loves the land of his 
birth, is a stranger to cupidity, and 
lives contented with little in the midst 
of a fertile country, where he has but 
to scatter the seed on the earth to 
gather in three crops a-year. His 
pleasures are play, music, dancing, 
poetry. He is generally more or less 
of an improvisatore, and able to cele- 
brate in song the three objects of his 
devotion—his horse, his sword, and his 
mistress. 
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During one of his long and solitary 
rides, which had brought him into 
the vicinity of Vera Cruz. M. Bella- 
mare fell in with a Jarocho, with 
whom he narrowly escaped having 
to cross swords, and afterwards be- 
came the best of friends. There was 
to be a fandango (dance and festival) 
the next day at the little village of 
Manantial, and the crowd, said* Calro 
(Jarocho for Carlos), would be as 
“thick as smoke.” So M. Bella- 
mare agreed to remain a day and see 
the fun. Manantial is a woodland 
village, situated in a glade of an ex- 
tensive forest, and consisting of a few 
bamboo" cabins thatched with palm 
leaves. It was nightfall when the 
French traveller and his new acquaint- 
ance arrived there, and the former 
was struck by the pastoral and pretty 
scene. Women sat at the cottage 
doors rocking their children, sus- 
pended in hammocks of aloe thread ; 
men in picturesque costume, and 
young girls dressed in white, their 
raven tresses wreathed with the fra- 
grant flowers of the swchil, and 
spangled with glow-worms,* danced 
gracefully in the centre of an admiring 
circle of spectators. Rice, milk, fried 
bananas, and the celebrated red beans 
of the Tierra Caliente, proverbial in 
Mexico for their excellence, composed 
the frugal supper set before M. Bella- 
mare. In hot countries one sleeps 
little and late ; mosquitos and the 
lingering heat of the day are apt to 
banish slumber until they are chased 
away by the cool breath of morning. 
Stretched .up:n their blankets near 
the open door of the cabin, Carlos 
and his guest discoursed for some 
time before seeking repose. The 
Jarocho was dejected. He was in 
love with the most beautiful girl in 
the village ; he feared a rival, and yet 
he was obliged to depart in quest of 
a man who, some months previously, 
had killed one of his relatives. The 
duty of revenge had devolved upon 
Carlos, and of itself had no terrors 
for him; but the murderer had fled, 
and he knew not how long it might 
be before he should discover him. 
There was only one way of avoiding 





* The suchil is a tree common in the hot parts of Mexico, and whose flowers are 


mueh prized for their perfume. 


Glow-worms in the hair are a common ornament 


with the Jarochos, whom the women of Mexico sometimes imitate in this respect. 
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the task, and that was by some 
devoted friend undertaking it in his 
stead. Carlos coolly proposed that 
M. Bellamare should do this; but the 
latter modestly declined the honour, 
offering, however, to accompany him 
in his search. It was agreed that 
they should start the day after the 
fandango. 

The account of the village festival 
is curious and characteristic, but it 
cannot be abridged, and is too long to 
extract. On the morrow Carlos and 
M. Bellamare set out for Boca del 
Rio, a village on the coast, where 
dwelt a pilot named Ventura, who, 
they had been informed, could give 
them news of the person they sought. 
They reached the sea just as a storm 
came on. In the figurative local 
phrase, the north-west wind advanced 
“sword in hand.” That night, at 
Boca del Rio, an American ship, 
deceived by a signal fire, lighted with 
malicious intent, ran upon the rocks. 
The pilot Ventura was on board, and 
was saved, with the greater part of 
the crew. A party of marauders 
soon came down to profit by the 
disaster their wicked stratagem had 
caused. Fired on from an ambush, 
they speedily fled. Ventura and the 
villagers desired no interlopers to 
lessen their shares of the spoils that 
the waves soon washed ashore from 
the shattered ship. Amongst the in- 
truders the man whom Carlos was in 
quest of was recognised, and the next 
day the pilot undertook to conduct 
the Jarocho and his foreign friend to 
the village where he dwelt. To get 
there they had to ascend a rapid 
stream, shut in by forests and lofty 
overhanging rocks, and embowered 
in a virgin vegetation which, to all 
appearance, the hand of man had 
rarely disturbed. “The river, of so 
gloomy an aspect on the preceding 
evening, seemed to smile in its ver- 
dant bed at the rising sun. Thin 
mists arose, soon dissipated by the 
burning heat which abruptly replaced 
the cool temperature of the night. 
The flowers of the wild jessamine, of 
the suchil trees, and of the rose-laurel, 
mingled their perfumes and_ their 
colours amidst festoons of creepers, 
whose tangled branches, covered with 
blue and purple flowers, trailed down 
along both banks on crowded beds of 
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water-lilies. Separated for a moment 
by the rapid furrow of the canoe, the 
green and fragrant arcades closed 
again behind us. Nothing in this 
solitary region bore the trace of 
man’s passage; not a sound was 
heard save the monotonous tap of the 
woodpecker on the trunk of a dead 
tree.” Pleasant scraps of description 
of this kind are not unfrequent in M. 
Bellamare’s pages, to which we must 
refer the reader who is curious to 
know something of his adventures on 
that seductive stream, upon whose 
flower-draped banks it soon was 
found that serious perils lurked. It 
is time we should conduct our traveller 
out of the country he so agreeabl 
describes, and we cannot even wait 
to tell of the sanguinary duel between 
Carlos and his kinsman’s murderer. 

M. Bellamare at last made up his 
mind to leave Mexico. Four days in 
one of the diligences, recently set up 
by a Yankee company, would have 
taken him to Vera Cruz, where he 
was to embark for Europe ; but he was 
so accustomed to travel on horseback, 
and had become so vagabond in his 
predilections, that he could not resolve 
to have recourse to the vehicles in 
question, upon which, moreover, a 
daring band of robbers regularly 
levied black mail. The fact was, that 
by that time the roving Frenchman 
had become half Mexican, and had 
contracted a dislike to civilised “ fix- 
ings,” and to the ordinary modes of 
living and travelling. He was still 
uncertain in what way he should ac- 
complish his journey, when, one day, 
in the court of the house in which he 
lodged, he saw muleteers loading their 
beasts with specie. Mexico happened 
to be tolerably tranquil at that mo- 
ment, and a number of merchants 
took advantage of the political lull to 
send silver for shipment. Four hun- 
dred bags, each containing a thousand 
dollars, ard packed in a small wooden 
box, were placed upon some eighty 
mules, to be escorted by a squadron 
of lancers. The sight of this convoy 
decided M. Bellamare, who deter- 
mined to accompany it to Vera Cruz. 
As it would make but very short 
marches, he proposed to wait a couple 
of days to take leave of his friends, 
and then ride after it. The escort 
was to be commanded by Don Blas, 
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a fanfaron officer of doubtful courage 
and queer associates, but a pleasant 
companion, and an old acquaintance 
of M. Bellamare’s. On the way back 
from the mines to Mexico, the French 
traveller had again halted at the inn 
at Arroyo Zarco, and there he found 
Don Blas. To his astonishment,- his 
military friend was on terms of famili- 
arity with the ill-looking rufian whom 
he had last seen in company with Flo- 
rencio Planillas, and a dead mule, and 
who turned out to be in reality Don 
Thomas Verduzco. With matchless 
effrontery the bravo greeted him as 
an acquaintance, recommended him 
to the care of the hostess as a gentle- 
man whom he particularly esteemed, 
and would fain have made him par- 
take of a bottle of Catalan brandy. 
With some difficulty he avoided the 
unenviable companionship, and made 
his escape from the inn, having pre- 
viously ascertained that, if the bandit 
had sought him in Mexico, it was 
because he mistook him for another 
person. 

To M. Bellamare’s surprise, Don 
Blas gave him little encouragement 
to join his party. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that he was determined to do 
80, he affected to rejoice at having 
him for a travelling companion. His 
departure was delayed by one of 
those political convulsions frequent in 
Mexico. The convoy had marched 
before the revolution broke out, but 
was stopped on the road, and put in a 
pg of safety. On learning that it 

ad resumed its journey, M. Bella- 
mare commenced his, and on the 
third day discerned in the distance 
the red pennons of the lancers. In 
the first horseman he overtook (a 
serjeant) he recognised a former ser- 
vant of Don Blas, an ex-lepero, who, 
like his master, had recently been 
transferred from infantry to cavalry, 
and whose great ambition ever since 
had been to equip himself in complete 
dragoon uniform. He had succeeded 
tolerably well. Excepting that he 
had a shoe on one foot, a bottine on 
the other, and no straps to his trou- 
sers, his uniform was pretty complete. 
A- little further on, M. Bellamare 
came up with Don Blas himself, lately 
promoted to the rank of captain of 
cavalry, as a reward for the courage 
he had displayed and the wound he 
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had received (both equally imaginary) 
when fighting for Santa Anna in the 
streets of Mexico. The captain again 
showed an unaccountable anxiety to 
prevent his French friend from ac- 
companying him. He spoke of the 
dangers of the road, of the perilous 
pass of Amozoque, of the possibility 
of their being attacked by forces that 
even his gallant squadron might be 
unable to beat off. M. Bellamare 
was not to be intimidated. He ad- 
mitted to himself that the long string 
of silver-laden mules, each bearing 
its five thousand dollars, was a prize 
worth striking a blow for, but he was 
used to dangerous adventures, and 
would not part from the convoy. 
The march was slow and wearisome 
enough, but its tedium was in some 
degree beguiled by the songs and 
stories of one of the chief muletcers. 
Of a night, at the bivouac fire, whilst 
the soldiers slept, with their arms 
close beside them, and the mules 
munched their ration of maize, with 
a horse-blanket for a manger, Victo- 
riano was a great resource ; and when 
listening, under a cloudless and star- 
lit sky, to his wild narratives and 
characteristic songs, M. Bellamare 
congratulated himself on the mode of 
journeying he had selected, and heartily 
pitied the travellers who were whirled 
past him in the diligence. 

The convoy had passed the town 
and fort of Perote, when Victoriano, 
who had travelled that road for many 
years, suggested to M. Bellamare 
that the fort was worth a visit. He 
offered to accompany him to the en- 
trance and procure him admission, 
and said that he could afterwards re- 
join them at Cruz Blanca, a little vil- 
lage two leagues off, where they would 
pass the night, and where he pro- 
mised to tell him a singular story re- 
lating to the fortress. The proposal 
pleased M. Bellamare, who passed an 
hour at Perote, and again joined the 
convoy, soon after nightfall, at Cruz 
Blanca. To his surprise Victoriano 
had not made his appearance. The 
muleteer was habitually exact and 
punctual, and his absence excited 
some alarm. Presently a man, dressed 
in the striped woollen frock and short 
apron of a mule-driver, asked to speak 
to the chief arrievo, and told him that 
Victoriano had been badly hurt by his 
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horse falling with him, had been car- 
ried to Perote, and had sent him to 
replace him until such time as he 
should be able to overtake the con- 
voy. The chief muleteer, who had 
but just the number of men he wanted, 
accepted the services of the new-comer, 
a stout active fellow, whose sinister 
expression of countenance at once set 
M. Bellamare against him. The next 
day’s march seemed more wearisome 
than usual, since Victoriano was no 
longer there to enliven it with his 
guitar and his stories. The halting- 
place was to be La Hoya, five leagues 
from Cruz Blanca. They had marched 
but a league when a mule cast a shoe. 
A little farther on the same thing 
happened to another, and then again 
to a third. Victoriano’s substitute 
shod them with great dexterity, but 
much time was nevertheless lost. The 
chief muleteer swore hideously ; M. 
Bellamare’s suspicions of the farrier 
increased, and he asked Captain Blas 
if it were not possible that the knave 
who shod the mules so expertly might 
have had something to do with un- 
shoeing them. The captain laughed 
at his suspicions, and the convoy 
moved on—languidly, however, for 
the mules seemed to have lost their 
usual vigour, as if, thought M. Bel- 
lamare, some enervating drug had 
been administered to them. At last 
they reached the mountain village 
of Las Vigas, on approaching which 
they experienced the sudden transition 
frequent in Mexico, and that Seals- 
field has so. admirably described, from 
the hot to the cold regions. The 
warm breeze was no longer felt, chilly 
clouds concealed the blue sky; the 
soil was arid, and its configuration 
voleanic. The arriero would fain 
have passed the night at Las Vigas, 
but Don Blas was fof pushing on 
to the usual halting-place, and his 
Opinion prevailed. The convoy was 
soon enveloped in a thick fog. The 
travellers could hardly distinguish 
each other, and the upper branches 
of the fir-trees were lost to view. 
Parallel to-the road were ravines, 
crossed by currents of cold lava, and 
there was danger of the mules deviat- 
ing from the right path. Captain 
Blas took tliings very coolly, and 
seemed not the least concerned at the 
peril. Not so the arriero, whose 
responsibility was great, and who in- 
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cessantly galloped up and down the 
road, the sparks flying under the feet 
of his mule, counting his beasts with 
an anxiety painful to behold. At 
nightfall Don Blas divided the escort 
into two parties. With one he rode 
at the head of the convoy, the other 
brought up the rear. The march was 
gloomy and silent, the chief noise 
heard being the tinkle of the bell of 
the leading mule, which the others 
are trained to follow. Riding on the 
flank of the convoy, M. Bellamare 
thought over the incidents of the 
morning—the disappearance of the 
major-domo, the lost shoes, the lan- 
guor of the mules. Just as he was 
revolving his suspicions, his servant 
rode up to him. We will take a page 
or two from the book. 

“<Sefior,’ said Cecilio in a low 
voice, ‘if you take my advice, we shall 
not stop here a momentlonger. Some- 
thing is going to happen.’ 

“* And where can we gé to?’ I 
replied. ‘Amongst these rocks and 
ravines, and when we cannot see two 
yards before us? But what is the 
matter ?’ 

“¢The matter is, Sefior, that Vic- 
toriaso has just joined us, although 
probably I alone have observed it. 
His coming bodes no good. The 
story of his accident was evidently a 
le.’ 

“¢ Are you sure of what you say ?’ 

“*¢ Positive; but that is not all. 
About a quarter of an hour ago I was 
in the rear, and concealed by a mass 
of rock, when two horsemen passed 
me. One of them was too well 
mounted to be a peaceable traveller. | 
The other was dressed as a muleteer, 
and rode a mule, and, if I rightly un- 
derstood what they said, Victoriano is 
their accomplice.’ 

“¢ And what became of them ?’ 

“¢T have no doubt that, under 
cover of the darkness, they mingled 
with the escort. It is easy to guess 
their object, and probably they are 
not alone. A whole regiment might 
lie concealed in these ravines. If 
your lordship will be guided by me, 
we shall let the convoy proceed with- 
out us.’ 

“« Not so, indeed,’ I replied. ‘I will 
go and warn the captain.” 

“¢ And who knows, Sefior, whether 
the captain be not in league with 
them ? 
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“T did not answer. Action, not 
words, was wanted. Without giving a 
thought to Cecilio’s suspicions of Don 
Blas, I spurred my horse, intending at 
least to warn the master of the mules. 
Whilst talking with Cecilio I had 
fallen into the rear. I soon caught 
up the rear-guard, passed it and some 
of the mules; the others still formed 
a long line in front; in the midst of 
the fog I was guided by the sound of 
their steps. Some hundred paces 
before me, I heard the bell of the 
leading mule. At that moment I 
thought I recognised, in the horseman 
who rode beside me, the unpleasant 
countenance of Victoriano’s substi- 
tute. A few seconds later the voice 
of a muleteer was uplifted in the dark- 
ness. 

“« Hallo!’ he cried, ‘ is it you, Vic- 
toriano? By heavens it is! and by 
what chance ?’ 

. “No reply was made to the ques- 
tion, nor was it repeated. I shudder- 
ed, for I fancied I heard a stifled cry, 
followed by a heavy fall. I listened 
attentively, but the only sounds were 
the whistling of the wind and the noise 
of the mules’ feet. I had ridden but 
a short distance further, when my 
horse shied violently, as if he distin- 
guished through the darkness some- 
thing that alarmed him. Desirous to 
clear up -the terrible doubts that 
crowded upon my mind, I took out 
my tinder and steel, as if to light a 
segar. By the faint and momentary 
gleams I thus obtained, I thought I 
distinguished a number of strange 
men mingled with the escort and the 
muleteers. They were like the figures 
‘one sees in a dream. Silent phan- 
toms appeared to have emerged from 
the darkness, some draped in the red 
coats of the lancers, others in the 
striped frocks of the muleteers. Sud- 
denly the bell of the leading mule 
ceased to sound; in a few seconds it 
was again heard, but in quite an op- 
posite direction, and a similar bell 
began to ring in the ravines on the 
left of the road. I had seen enough, 
and too much ; treachery was evident- 
ly at work. But what could be done 
to counteract it in that profound dark- 
ness, and on a road bordered by ra- 
vines? After a moment’s hesitation, 
and at the risk of my neck, I spurred 
forward to gain the head of the co- 
lumn. It was too late. A cord 
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whistled over my head and encircled 
me; my horse made a bound; but, 
instead of being dragged violently out 
of the saddle, and trampled under foot 
by the convoy, I felt myself bound to 
my horse with terrible tightness. The 
noose, intended for me alone, had also 
encircled him. I could not extricate 
my right arm, which was bound to my 
body, to get at my knife and cut the 
lasso. I plunged my spurs into my 
horse’s flanks. The noble brute neigh- 
ed, and bore forward with irresistible 
vigour. I felt the lasso tighten, till it 
almost cut into my flesh, then suddenly 
slacken. There was a sound as of 
broken girths, a furious imprecation, 
and I found myseif free, almost before 
I could appreciate the danger I had 
escaped. Another leap of my horse 
almost unseated me; then he galloped 
furiously on. There was a report; a 
bullet whistled close to my ears ; then 
were heard cries of alarm, replied to by 
several shots. The confusion that en- 
sued is indescribable. The mules, de- 
ceived by the bells that rang in various 
directions, ran against each other, and 
straggled right and left. By the flashes 
of the firearms, one distinguished the 
red coats of the lancers, who fired at 
random in the darkness. Amidst the 
uproar, the report of carbines and 
pistols, and the whistling of bullets, 
the voice of the arrzero was heard, 
loud in despair. 

“ My terrified horse carried me to 
some distance from the scene of the 
contest, which was over before I could 
pull him in and retrace my steps. 
The robbers had disappeared. I met 
Don Blas, but, before I had time to 
question him, a man threw himself 
between us, a torch in his hand, im- 
ploring the captain’s help. By the 
light of the torch I recognised the 
chief muleteer. The poor fellow’s face 
expressed the utmost grief and con- 
sternation. Some of the soldiers dis- 
mounted, and cut branches from the 
fir-trees, out of which they made 
torches. A sad spectacle then pre- 
sented itself to us. “I'he muleteers, 
amongst whom Victoriano’s substitute 
was no longer to be seen, watched 
their mules, which were grouped round 
the guide mule, whose bell had disap- 
peared. Fortunately the animals’ in- 
stinct had suffered them to be de- 
ceived but for a moment by the stra- 
tagems of the robbers. Several mules 
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were bleeding from large wounds ; 
two soldiers, hit doubtless by their 
comrades’ bullets, were bandaging 
their hurts; on one side of the road, 
in a shallow ravine, a muleteer writh- 
ed in the death agony. It was the 
man who had recognised Victoriano ; 
he expiated the fault of having seen 
too well. The arriero, torch in hand, 
counted his mules, tearing his hair the 
while, or wiping away the sweat 
which, in spite of the coldness of the 
night, flowed profusely from his brow, 
Don Blas sat motionless in his saddle. 
He looked very pale, even by the red 
light of the torches ; but nothing in his 
countenance betrayed the painful emo- 
tion of a man who, by negligence or 
misfortune, has failed in the perform- 
ance ofa duty. I thought of Cecilio’s 
words. 

“* Five!’ shrieked the muleteer ; 
‘and may God have pity on me, for 
I shall never survive it! Five! Seftor 
gmat five are gone! In one night 
I have lost the fruits of twenty years’ 
toil. Ah! Senor Don Blas! by the 
life of your mother, try to recover 
them for me! Half shall be for you. 
Ah! why did you advise me to pro- 
ceed tonight? Why did I listen to 
you ?’ 

“And, dashing his torch to the 
ground, he threw himself down, and 
rolled in the dust.” 

Captain Blas had no reasonable 
gpa to refuse pursuing the robbers. 

e took a dozen men and set out, 
accompanied by M. Bellamare, who 
did not, however, anticipate a very 
successful issue to the expedition, 
judging from the captain’s manifest 
disinclination to undertake it. It soon 
became evident that, owing to the 
darkness, the chase had no chance of 
proving productive ; a halt was called 
in the glade of a forest, a large fire 
lit, and daylight was waited for. 
Even in the obscurity of night, how- 
ever, the Mexicans showed all the 
sagacity of American Indians in fol- 
lowing the trail, and profiting by the 
slightest indications of the passage of 
the robbers. The result of the pur- 
suit was, the recovery of a mule, and 
the discovery of broken boxes and 
bags ripped up, but of dollars there 
was no sign. Various circumstances 
observed by M. Bellamare went far to 
convince him that Don Blas was in 
league with the brigands. Little by 
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little, the small party of lancers was 
dispersed in different directions. The 
captain and the Frenchman remained 
together, and came upon a broken 
box and other signs of the proximity 
of the robbers. Then Don Blas re- 
quested his friend to remain where he 
was, and galloped off. When next 
M. Bellamare saw him, he had a bullet 
in his breast, and gave but a contra- 
dictory and confused account of the 
circumstances under which he bad re- 
ceived it. He was taken to La Hoya, 
and had scarcely arrived there when 
a detachment of the escort which had 
been patrolling the country in search 
of the robbers, brought in a prisoner, 
whose face was blackened, and partly 
covered by a handkerchief. This dis- 
guise was most suspicious, it being 
the one usually adopted by Mexican 
highwaymen. Notwithstanding the 
mask, M. Bellamare thought he re- 
cognised the features of the man who 
had played a prominent part in one 
of the most melancholy episodes of his 
wanderings. He was not mistaken; 
the captive was Thomas Verduzco, 
who was forthwith taken into the cot- 
tage where lay the wounded captain. 
Don Blas’s pale face became livid, 
and hatred gleamed in his eyes, when 
he beheld the bravo, who, on his part, 
upon seeing the captain, assumed an 
air of impudent assurance. M. Bella- 
mare was a curious observer of the 
scene. The captain announced his 
intention of having the robber shot, 
and for a moment the latter quailed 
under the threat ; but, speedily recov- 
ering himself, he, in his turn, men- 
aced Don Blas with some mysterious 
revelation. This had an effect that 
astonished M. Bellamare, and con- 
firmed his suspicions. Don Blas had 
the room cleared, and remained for 
some time alone with Verduzco, who 
was then given into the keeping of 
Sergeant Juanito, the captain’s former 
servant, who was observed to treat 
him with singular consideration. 
After two days’ halt at La Hoya, 
Don Blas felt himself able to proceed 
to the town of Jalapa, which was but 
five leagues off, in a litter that the 
muleteers arranged for the purpose. 
At Jalapa he would get his wound pro- 
perly attended to, and also hand his 
prisoner over to the competent autho- 
rities. This time scouts were sent out, 
and precautions taken against rob- 
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bers. Verduzco, strongly bound, rode 
behind Juanito, to whom he was strap- 
ped. M. Bellamare, who rode in rear 
of the convoy, observed that the ser- 
geant’s horse lagged behind, doubtless 
by reason of its double burthen. The 
prisoner and his keeper chatted as 
gaily as two friends going to a festival. 
The sun set, and M. Bellamare was 
some distance in the rear, pausing 
occasionally to observe the changing 
tints of the mountains, and to con- 
template the beautiful valley, with its 
plantations of orange-trees, covered 
with blossoms, stately palias and fruit- 
laden banana trees, amidst which the 
town of Jalapa rose as from a flower- 
baskét. Meanwhile the convoy pro- 
ceeded. -He spurred after it, and 
quickly overtcok the last horse. It 
was that which bore Juanito and the 
prisoner. He thought he remarked 
that the belt which bound Verduzco 
was less tight than before, and this 
circumstance, combined with various 
others, made him suspect an attempt 
at escape, favoured by Juanito. He 
asked himself whether he ought not 
to inform the captain, but reflecting 
that his own presence would suffice, 
in case of need, to prevent the pro- 
jected escape, he preferred remaining 
where he was. Suddenly the belt, 
severed by the bravo’s knife, relieved 
Verduzco, who let himself slip to the 
ground, and darted away. In an in- 
stant the lancer was after him, over- 
took him in three bounds of his horse, 

ut the muzzle of hig carbine to his 

ead, and scattered his brains before 
M. Bellamare had found time to speak 
or interfere. Then, replacing his 
smoking weapon on his saddle, he 
dismounted, pulled off the dead man’s 
boots, and exchanged them for the 
shoe and bottine he himself wore. 
This done, he coolly remounied, and 
resumed his march. The Frenchman 
was all curiosity to clear up the mys- 
terious conduct of the captain and the 
sergeant with respect to Verduzco. 
Juanito’s discretion was not proof 
against a bribe. 

“* You will easily suppose, my lord 
cavalier,’ he said, ‘that in acting as 
{have done, I did but obey my cap- 
tain’s orders. To have had yonder 
robber shot might have got us into 
trouble with the authorities, and to 
put him into the hands of the judges 
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would have been giving him a fine 
chance of getting off scot-free. But I 
was perfectly justified in killing him 
when he tried to escape, and it was 
arranged with the captain that that 
was how the thing should be done.” 

“« But why did your captain desire 
the death of a man with whom he was 
recently on friendly and intimate 
terms ?’ 

“<That is another matter,’ replied 
Juanito. ‘Whilst Verduzco was un- 
der my charge, he grew confidential. 
The captain had told me to confess 
my prisoner, and I succeeded in doing 
so. From him I learned that he had 
undertaken to obtain, by exerting 
certain interest he had in a high quar- 
ter, authorisation for the captain to 
escort the first silver convoy quitting 
Mexico, on condition that he would 
consent to a part of it being plundered, 
in which case he was to have half the 
booty. You know what happened to 
the convoy ; but the best of the joke is, 
that the robbery was committed by 
another band, and not by that of Ver- 
duzco, who had certainly not calcu- 
lated on such competition. Whilst 
he awaited our arrival beyond La 
Hoya, other banditti waylaid it a few 
leagues nearer to Mexico. It was by 
the latter that the captain was wound- 
ed; and, believing himself betrayed 
by Verduzco, he ordered me to take 
the first opportunity to blow his brains 
out. He will breathe more freely when 
he learns his death and confession.’ ” 

Instead of this prediction being ve- 
rified, either the emotion caused by 
Juanito’s communication, or the fa- 
tigue of the journey, brought on hem- 
orrhage, and Don Blas was a corpse 
before he reached Jalapa. Saddened 
by the scenes he had witnessed, and 
weary of the company of men whose 
fierce and brutal passions impelled 
them to the commission of every sort 
of crime, M. Bellamare detached him- 
self from the convoy, and, attended 
only by his servant, proceeded to the 
coast, there to embark for Europe. 
We might have hoped for a third se- 
ries of Mexican Sketches from the 
same lively pen, but for an unfortunate 
accident. Recently, when again cross- 
ing the Atlantic, M. Bellamare, who, 
during his long rambles in tropical 
lands, had escaped so many perils, 
met his death by drowning. 
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I rminx it has been made out, Eu- 
sebius, at least inferentially, that 
civilisation is a condition of social 
health ; that its opposite is a degraded 
state of disease. And may we not add 
that this disease is epidemic and con- 
tagious? Barbarism begets barbarism, 
till it ends in savagery, cannibalism, 
and annihilation of a race. I suppose 
the Cananites were, before the curse 
came upon them, a civilised people. 
Their degeneration brought on them 
their punishment. How ignorantly 
we hear people talk of savages as in 
a state of nature. It is not true; 
history denies it, sacred and profane. 
Races of mankind pass from the 
higher to the lower state. Seldom, 
indeed, have they been known, when 
they have reached the lowest state, to 
revive; perhaps never of themselves, 
but by being mixed, blended, and, as 
it were, lost in amalgamation with a 
better stock. 

Can we for a moment think that 
man came fresh from his Maker's 
hand a savage? What he was, the 
most civilized among us is possibly 
too much deteriorated in intellectual 
and moral perception to conceive. 
Whence, then, come these “ children 
of nature,” so strangely ealled, but 
from vices propagating vices— 


“. mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem ”’? - 


I do not see how this former civilisa- 
tion of mankind can be denied. Take 
it for granted, Eusebius, and it follows 
as the head and front of the argu- 
ment, that civilisation is a thing lost, 
or at least deteriorated, to be re- 
gained—and, if it did not savour of 
the modern philosophers’ notion of 
peefectibility, I should say to be per- 
fected. I can fancy a pert arguer 
asking how our first parents, and their 
immediate descendants, can be said 
to have been civilized, before there 
was a civitas (civil society) from which 
civilisation takes its name—a bond of 
the many before there were the many ? 
And why not? The whole human 
race was in our forefather. His, 
though injured, perfecter mind than 
ours, comprehended in a high degree 


all the capabilities of all his posterity 
—was endowed with perceptions of 
the beautiful in all things, in the ex- 
ternal and the internal world, himself. 
If he had few to commune with com- 
paratively, even as he advanced in 
years, there could be no lack of 
thought, for there was yet with him 
that creative faculty complete which 
passed on to his descendants in inferior 
power, and has gifted, and still gifts, 
the chosen of mankind with genius. 
What if the brightness, the great con- 
ceptions, the super-excellence of beauty 
of the best literature was in him, not 
latent but alive, and germinated, and 
bore visible fruit in his descendants ? 
Are we to suppose, because it was 
not contained in bound volumes, it 
could not have been contained in his 
intellectual soul? Trace such a nar- 
row thought to its legitimate source, 
positive atheism, and who- would not 
be shocked at the conclusion? What 
are books?—the best of them—but 
theregathering up of the intellectual and 
moral treasures, dissipated and smoth- 
ered among the heaps of ill-doings of 
a degenerate posterity, who, if they 
had not degenerated, would not have 
needed them now, but known all, seen 
all, and enjoyed all, by an intuition, 
which we can never recover thoroughly 
as a possession in this world? Yes, 
Eusebius, what are books? The re- 
gisters of high and pure thoughts for 
us on earth, which, for aught we know 
to the contrary, are duplicated, re- 
gistered, photographed, as it were, in 
and by a brighter atmosphere, thoughts 
rising, self-buoyant, out of the world’s 
corruptions, which are not allowed to 
hold them. All that is good in all 
books that ever have been written, is 
good without books, and elsewhere, 
and was a portion of the great uni- 
versal intelligence as soon as thought 
and conceived, and perhaps before— 
given and kindly dealt out to us (who 
knows), at any rate needing not a 
visible utterance in printed volumes. 
But what gifts are there that have not 
ever been and are still perverted? 
Here comes in the old story, the tares 
among the wheat. There are the 
“ devil’s books,” and plenty of them; 
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evil thoughts are there as well as good 
thoughts, and all are registered. If 
time was when Reason was morally 
clear, it is not so now. It is clouded; 
there is a thick fog before it; and how- 
ever fancy may wreath the vapour- 
falsity in fascinating shape and colour, 
it still more or less shuts out the 
brightness of Truth; or, where that 
partially breaks though, converts it 
into an unreal distorted imagery. 
Were it not so, would not all men see 
alike? Should we have the diversities 
of opinions we have ; disputing as we 
do even about the most common right 
and wrong-; one by one ignoring all 
virtues ; or, quite as bad, stripping 
them of their divine simplicity, and 
tricking them up in fantastic dressing, 
to please the eye of the mind, no 
longer single enough for truth? Who 
can deny, that, were not the implanted 
moral sense depraved, and hence the 
Reason, we should be now here, on 
this earth, the “just men made per- 
fect” which we are only capable of 
being made hereafter? We greatly 
boast of human reason, but where is 
it as a one recognised or recognisable 
entity? We are all flattered as 7a- 
tionul beings, whereas we should be 
rather called capable of receiving 
reason, and that each of us perhaps 
in small portions. Reason as an ab- 
solute whole is with no one. It has 
its thousand problems, some of which 
we work ‘out for ourselves with pain- 
ful labour, and by experience, for our 
limited individual use. It is a be- 


wildered fancy that conjectures be-- 


yond a narrow sphere, and dreams of 
a perfectibility in wisdom. Know- 
ledge—knowledge! It is a cant'and 
conceited cry. The Tree of Knowledge 
bears two kinds of fruit, good and 
evil; both are plucked and eaten, 
poison and strengthen. There is no 
stronger mark of our innate imperfec- 
tion than that we are all claiming 
reason as our rightful infallibility, 
while at the same time we have its 
manifold misshapen and discoloured 
phantasmagoria playing trickeries be- 
fore our very eyes. “Eyes have 
they, and see not.” Is not that pas- 
sage of truth exemplified everywhere ? 
How came human reason to be a 
divided thing? Doubtless it was 
once one. When was its moral sense 
disrupted from its intellectual? In- 
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tellect must have been once truth- 
seeing, and must therefore have been 
itself a moral knowing and feeling 
power. We know where the history 
of its declension is told. That same 
history tells the hopeful future, that 
the moral and intellectual are to be 
reunited ; and it shows in some degree 
the mysterious how, before mankind 
can be perfected in reason. What 
inference, you may ask, Eusebius, 
would I draw from this argument? 
Simply this, that knowledge, mere 
knowledge, as it is not an unmixed 
thing, is a doubtful good—good only 
as we carefully, cautiously use it. 
It requires much sifting. If the sul- 
phur get into the otherwise innocent 
ingredients, it becomes a dangerous 
compound, that, coming in contact 
with fiery natures, may blow all the 
laboured works of civilization - to 
atoms. 

I have no patience, Eusebius, to 
hear this perpetual cant of education- 
ists, that knowledge is everything— 
this perpetual cramming fact upon 
fact, and nothing but fact, into the 
brain of man, woman, and child— 
fact good and fact bad, without dis- 
crimination, so that it be fact, and 
too often surmises and fallacies mis- 
taken for facts. There is an art of 
false reasoning easier taught than that 
of true reasoning. Knowledge, in the 
sense in which knowledge is usually 
taken, is no panacea for the ills that 
are in the world. There is but one 
cure for them—one, though two in 
name—moral and religious training 
—the - training which tends to make, 
not knowing, but wise. What a pity 
it is that our beautiful Church Cate- 
chism, that pure moral training, is set 
aside so widely. There is a know- 
ledge that keeps up bad pride—this 
keeps it down; elevating through 
humility ; teaching to be just, kind, 
contented—in fact, good. I cannot 
repeat this lamentation on the neglect 
of this best teaching too often; mere 
secular knowledge, either for high or 
low, is, as a teaching, in nine cases 
out of ten, worthless, Even common 
useful knowledge is less taught than 
the showy and useless, I find even 
a government inspector complaining 
of the “high-flown school” system ; 
and, as a result of a neglect of the 
useful and practical. Speaking of an 
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examination, he says: “Not one of 
the boys could tell, if wheat was 
7s. 6d. a bushel, what seven quarters 
would cost? But they readily answered 
such questions as, What is the specific 
gravity of the planets Saturn and 
Jupiter?” Happily there are judi- 
cious inspectors vho effectually and 
beneficially perforin their duties, and 
are sensible of the ambitious mistakes 
made by.some of their brethren. 

It was no bad expression of the 
poet Afranius, that “knowledge is 
the daughter of use (experience) and 
memory.”* The commentary on 
which passage, in Aubus Gellius, is 
quite to the point, as to the need of 
exercise in “ common things,” in pre- 
ference to the “inanitates verborum.” 
Our educational systems are propa- 
gating the pedantry of knowledge ; 
and this pedantry, in all variety of 
prescriptions, is trumpeted about, like 
other deleterious medicines, as the 
eure for every moral malady under 
the sun. It is a common observation 
that mere book-men and fact-men 
have the narrowest minds. They 
want the daily intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures, and the common 
sympathies of life. Yes, Eusebius, 
the cultivation of human sympathies, 
how little is that regarded! There is 
no provision for the amusement of the 
people in common, from which both 
knowledge is to be acquired and sym- 
pathies begot. Popular amusement, 
by the very congregating people to- 
gether in enjoyment, wears away that 
crust of selfishness, which, in a stag- 
nating state of universal dulness, settles 


round every individual heart. Bigotry- 


of a new kind—puritanism—struck 
out too many holidays from the cal- 
endar; games and sports, and days 
of general cheerfulness, were not 
looked upon, as they should have 
been, as educational. Would, Euse- 
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bius, we had more of them now. The 
ublic mind wants to be stirred, not 
y its interests only, but away from 
those engrossing interests, by enjoy- 
ments that are in common. I look 
upon it, that war is at this moment 
giving not unimportant education. It 
is stirring the general heart—making 
it sensitive to every touch of genero- 
sity—awakening what has been too 
long dormant; and, through the best 
feelings, quickening the understand- 
ing. Events that reach everybody 
make a present portion of everybody's 
education. When the heart, as the 
saying is, comes up into the throat 
and chokes utterance, which every 
man has recently witnessed when he 
participated with his neighbours in 
the admiration of the heroic deeds of 
his countrymen in the Crimea, there 
is an ennobling spirit that will neither 
soon nor easily be suppressed; and 
more is done for the national char- 
acter than knowledge schools can ever 
effect. The many become one in 
honest pride, the whole moral of a 
man is raised, and that lifting up per- 
vades the land; it reaches the re- 
motest corners, and -brings all, how- 
ever distant, together in one absorb- 
ing interest and general sense of fel- 
lowship. There is one common 
participation in glory, one common 
sympathy for the suffering. The 
better life is thriving, the general 
heart and understanding are quick- 
ened together. War and danger 
sharpen the wits; both move and 
direct the passions, and leave no 
stagnant pools for the understanding 
to be smothered in. ‘Thus, war civi- 
lises. It is in its own nature gener- 
ous; for the true soldier is ever gentle 
—pities and succours his wounded 
foe; and when, after warfare done, 
such soldiers return to their native 
land, and town, or country homes, 





* “ Eximie hoc atque verisimile Afranius poeta de gignenda comparandaque sapi- 


entia opinatus est, quod eam filiam esse Usis et Memoriz dixit. 


Eo namque argu- 


mento demonstrat, qui sapiens esse rerum humanarum velit, non libris solis, neque 
disciplinis rhetoricis dialecticisque opus esse; sed opertere eum versari quoque 
exercerique in rebus communibus noscendis periclitandisque; ea omnia acta et 
eventa firmiter meminisse: et proinde sapere ac consulere ex his, qua pericula ipsa 
rerum docuerint, non:jue libri tantum, aut magistri per quasdam inanitates verborum 
et imaginum, tanquam in mimo aut in somnio delectaverint. Versus Afranii sunt in 


togata, cui Sellee momen est.” 


“Usus me genuit, Mater peperit Memoria ; 
Sophiam vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam.” 
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they are schoolmasters in their way, 
and no bad ones: they have acquired 
two great human virtues—fortitude to 
endure, and a gentle pity; and these 
they impart to a population about 
them.* I call this education; for 
there has been experience; and so 
large, that some judgment can scarcely 
be wanting. “Learning is folly,” 
says the proverb, “unless judgment 
have the use of it.” And how is 
judgment acquired? It is mother-wit 
sharpened, and able to decide by in- 
tercourse with the bigger world. This 
is training; it is showing a man what 
he is, by enabling him to compare 
himself with many others; and it 
teaches him the general human nature, 
by seeing infinite varieties of char- 
acters: and not only by seeing, but 
by mingling with them, and finding 
their agreements and disagreements ; 
and thus the world’s scholar learns to 
think, which is far better than to 
know, at least such things as are very 
often taught, and which never can be 
‘turned to any use. It was a happy 
thought to set up schools to teach 
“common things.” Let us hope they 
will flourish, for they are sadly 
wanted. Therein is the foundation 
of a good social education. And 
what is social education? will be 
asked by some crotchety educa- 
tionists. It begins with home, and 
widens in the circle of life. It is the 
teaching the well-doing the duties that 
properly belong to home and to so- 
ciety. Very many are there who 
think that modern teaching has taken 
quite another and a worse direction, 
and that the mass of the people have 
deteriorated in the knowing and the 
doing these duties. The emulation 
encouraged in national schools has too 
much of the anti-national in it. And 
this has had a very mischievous infla- 
ence among young women of the lower 
classes. They marry, and know not 
how to keep their homes-—-how to 
cater in home-comforts. The hus- 
band comes to an unclean house, a 
bad fire, an ill-dressed dinner—the 


~ 
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wife has never learnt that first, most 
necessary business, how to cook. 
What is the consequence? The un- 
satisfied husband is put out of 
humour; he quits the house which 
has ceased to look like a home—and 
where does he go? Not far off is a 
public-house. A clean room, a sanded 
floor, and a bright fire, are irresistible 
temptations. He meets others there, 
like himself driven out and tempted 
in, and the very first day makes him 
an incipient sot. Consider his case. 
Where else can he go? Is there any 
very cheap amusement wisely pro- 
vided for him out of a public-house? 
None, in country or in town. If he 
loves a freer range, and the fields, he 
is suspected as a poacher; and per- 
haps from the exuberance of animal 
spirits, and the love of danger natu- 
ral to all (and long may it be so), and 
from the excitement of the public- 
house talk and drink, a poacher he 
becomes. If means of innocent amuse- 
ment are not found for him, he will 
find amusement of another kind for 
himself. Who can reasonably wonder 
if moral evils spring up and grow to 
magnitude among us? And it is 
thought that this moral evil is to be 
cured by books and lectures; and 
cramming unwilling and disobedient 
heads, “crassa invitaque Minerva,” 
with the fopperies, puerilities, and 
crudities of learning, called knowledge. 
They who think so, know not human 
nature. ‘Taste for book-learning never 
can be a general taste. How hard is 
it to give it any animation even in 
the higher classes—how difficult to set 
a youth of any class to book-work. 1 
suppose nature intends it should be 
irksome work, and that only a few 
should be gifted with studious desires ; 
for it is surprising how few, of all 
who go through a public school, or 
even a university, become readers in 
after-life, or have acquired anything 
like a stock of knowledge, according to 
the educationist’s interpretation of 
knowledge. But it does not follow 
that they have not acquired other know- 





* “With some experience of the world in this matter, I have found myself a child. 
I never till now knew what a soldier really was. I never could have dreamt that the 
serious business of a soldier’s life and death could develop such true nobility of char- 
acter as I have lately witnessed. I have myself learnt the lesson letter by letter. 


Would that I possessed the power to impart it to others. 


It is one that forbids 


vicarious teaching,” &. &e.—S. G. OSBORNE, Times, January 2, 1855. 
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ledge. They assuredly have, and be- 
come their stations. If this be so with 
the higher classes, how are we to ex- 
pect better—if they be better things 
—from the humbler classes, whom, in 
the first place, nature has endowed 
with other gifts, to fit them for their 
work? And even though they should 
be gifted with literary capacities—as 
now and then is unquestionably the 
case, for nature is above working by 
too exact a rule—what difficulties 
must they encounter; and come to 
the task with weary bodies and minds ; 
and how few can persevere, with 
health to their bodies and satisfied 
minds. These few will find their own 
way—will, as they have always done— 
and there are eminent examples—edu- 
cate themselves. Such few will learn 
little from schools, and can furnish 
no argument for a system. Under, 
then, the discomforts of home—from 
the lack of teaching the young women 
of the lower classes the common 
things needful—if we would have 
their homes really homes, what is to 
be done to check the moral evils that 
are so damaging to our whole social 
system? First, then, teach common 
things. But that is not all. Find 
amusements for the people, and room 
for amusements. Circumscribe them 
not too much, that they cannot move 
without a trespass. The teetotaller 
will say, put down the public houses ; 
and he may be partly right, inas- 
much as he means, put down drunk- 
enness. I would rather say, instead 
of putting them down, convert them 
into something better; remove from 
them the power of intoxicating. But 
this putting down the public-houses 
is not the next step to be taken, nor 
a ‘practicable one; for until you can 
find the people means of other amuse- 
ments, you cannot put them down. 
Then it will be said, let them have 
amusements ; but of what kind wou'd 
you propose? In towns particularly; 
but elsewhere also, have they not 
Reading Societies, Book-lending So- 
cieties, and Athenzums, and all those 
sorts of things ?—and do we not mean 
to provide them more? And is there 
not a bill now in parliament for library 
rates? QO yes! All mere folly. Who 
has not seen the statistics of these 
reading societies and lecture societies, 
with fine names? And what are the 
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books mostly read? The history of 
Jack Sheppard, and such nice educa- 
tional works. Nay, we know one grand 
Athenzeum where some members, dis- 

usted with very blasphemous passages 
in a certain magazine, with great diffi- 
culty obtained a vote for its rejection ; 
but a violent opposition was formed, 
and the mischievous work was voted in 
again. -And as to the library scheme 
by arate—in the first place, while books 
are so cheap, it is not wanted; and 
if it were, it is of impracticable work- 
ing. Who are they, after this Athen- 
zum specimen of catering, who are to 
select the works? Or, if every dona- 
tion be to be accepted, what a pretty 
library would be put before the public, 
of sedition, immorality, and irreligion. 
It would be impossible to provide 
against these evils. Not that reading- 
rooms should be considered in them- 
selves objectionable, if established by 
societies not too large—so that they 
may be regulated under unity, or 
something like unity of opinion and 
principle. When too large, the mis- 
chievous (who are generally the more 
active) are sure to govern. Make not 
such societies like drag-nets, that take 
in fish of every kind, without power 
to cast back the worse, and which 
only serve in the keeping to taint the 
others. No, Eusebius, the people want 
far other provision—amusements of a 
less dubious, and more certainly im- 
proving kind. 

You see how I am beating about 
the bush ;—how I seem to shirk say- 
ing what should be done ;—with what 
care I mask my battery, as if afraid 
of an enemy, and desirous of hay- 
ing him within range of the shot. 
Of course it is something very awful. 
Be it so. 

“Tis dangerous to disturb a hor- 
net’s nest.” That which I would pro- 
pose has obtained the advocacy of the 
wise in all times, but has encountered 
the wrath of bigots; and the bigots 
have been too many ; and what then? 
— they have made for us -“a sad 
world, my masters.” The bolder way 
is the best; so, in a few words, Euse- 
bius, will I out with the worst at 
once. Thus—I would that every vil- 
lage in England had a church at one 
end of it, and a theatre at the other. 
A theatre at the other!! How 
many hands and eyes, Protestant and 
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protesting, are upraised against this 
simple word—a theatre. But be so 
good as to sit down, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and have a little patience 
while I explain myself. You are not 
really so averse to the thing as you 
imagine ; you have it, but you have not 
the name. Needs it not to say where, 
but you really have theatres, not so 
designated, with stages and platforms, 
and very practised actors too. Verbum 
sat. There is more acting in the 
world than takes its name professional. 
Volumes have been written, more 
than enough against plays and 
theatres, whereas the subject should 
have been the abuse of them. If 
suppression of the thing is to follow 
an argument upon its abuse, what 
will be safe? Religion itself would 
have to be suppressed by acclama- 
tion, Such extravagance as this is 
like the folly of the teetotallers, who 
have ruined their own good intentions 
and a better cause by their total-sup- 
ression views. Common sense has 
icked their theory out of doors, when 
they chalked the back of him who 
took a pint of small beer or a glass of 
wine as a drunkard. So, in perse- 
cuting plays, instead of rectifying 
them, the puritans did their best to 
ut down what was essentially good. 
ts evil was its accident. The very 
origin of the drama was religious ; 
and when it first wandered from dis- 
tinct religious teaching, it still attach- 
ed itself to the virtues. They were 
then the “old moralities.” The 
drama, progressing and accommodat- 
ing itself to wants or desires of the 
people, assumed a more varied form, 
and took upon itself to exhibit man- 
ners—to pourtray life as.it is, in all 
its circumstances and accidents; and 
by so doing, it brought the world at 
large, as it were, home to every man’s 
door, and provided thus a substitute 
for the means of acquiring knowledge 
by ubiquity—by that travel into the 
wider sphere denied to the masses of 
the people. The drama became a 
remedy against the narrowness and 
ignorance of circumscribed localities; 
and they to whom occasionally good 
plays were brought home, knew some- 
thing more of mankind and of them- 
selves, and had both their hearts and 
understandings enlarged. In this wa 
the drama was, as it ever might be if 
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properly cared for and directed, in the 
best sense educational. People were 
brought together for general amuse- 
ment. There is much in that; their 
delights were in common. They felt 
in common— they distinguished in 
common— the good from the bad. 
They learned at what to laugh and at 
what to weep. They conceived the 


.greater antipathy to vice and crime, 


by seeing how universally odious these 
were to all around them; and, by well- 
timed ridicule and gentle satire, cor- 
rected the minor vices of their own 
manners. Now, Eusebius, if this 
ever was true, or if it be in the nature 
of things possible, tell me if here are 
not means of education—even of ac- 
quiring knowledge too much neglect- 
ed, worse than neglected—cast aside, 
with an ill name, as an “unholy 
thing.” I would go further and say, 
that a natural want is suppressed, and 
that never can be done with impunity. 
A natural want—yes, Eusebius,—in 
its strictest sense. The curiosity to 
know all about mankind, of which we 
form a part, is an instinct. The 
veriest infant loves the little story, 
and to have dramatised to him the 
ways, the habits, of all creatures 
around him, and always with a cer- 
tain application to himself; hence the 
child’s delight in fables. As the 
child grows, he gathers his little ex- 
periences into stories of his own mak- 
ing. Groups of young ones meet in 
byways of lanes and hedges, and, for 
lack of larger dramas put before them, 
act their own. Every village and 
town has multitudes of these unrecog- 
nised, unobserved “minor theatres.” 
Is not, then, the theatre an instinctive 
want? We are imitative for its pur- 
pose. Nature impels us to the drama 
as a means of acquiring knowledge, 
and something better than knowledge, 
as knowledge is understood. It is an 
ally and adjunct to religion. Has 
there ever been known a people among 
whom, in some form or other, the 
drama was not? The more civilised 
nations become, the stronger is its 
necessity. The Germans have a say- 
ing—“ Bread and the theatre.” They 
make it the second necessity of life. 
The French carry it still higher—they 
make it the first, for they say—* The 
theatre and bread.” ‘The wisest 
statesmen have encouraged it. The 
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Romans won the world by amusing it, 
as well as by arms. Cesar loved the 
comic, and encouraged the “mimes” 
of Laberius and Publius Syrus. He 
would have the broad farce, think- 
ing that people could not laugh too 
much— complaining that Terence 
wanted somewhat more of the vis 
comica. To the Greeks the drama 
was the all-in-all of life. It was their 
refining process of education—their 
school of virtues. Tragedy first, for 
its heroic action, to raise the whole 
man—and comedy, as a corrective 
of social vices. It is true the latter 
was sometimes abused; but what of 
that? With us the drama reached 
at one time its acme of abomination. 
It was persecuted, and out of spite to 
its persecutors changed its true nature 
and purpose. It would not be difficult 
to correct the drama and make it a 
most useful teacher; and this has 
been the opinion of very wise and 
good men. I will quote an applica- 
ble passage from a sermon of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. “To speak against 
them (viz. plays) in general, may be 
thought too severe, and that which 
the present age cannot too well brook, 
and would not, perhaps, be so just 
and reasonable, because it is very 
possible they might ‘be so framed, and 
governed by such rules, as not only 
to be innocently diverting, but in- 
structing and useful; to put some 
vices and follies out of countenance, 
which cannot perhaps be so decently 
reproved, nor so effectually exposed and 
corrected any other way.” This sound 
_ judgment was given when theatres 
were perhaps in their worst state. 
The last paragraph of the quotation is 
of great weight, for it shows the link 
wanting in the sermon to connect the 
lesson of morality with real life. The 
sermon may not descend to ridicule— 
the drama may. The action in the ser- 
mon is confined and weak in description. 
The dramatis persone are no mere 
pictures ; they show visibly, and to the 
life, what is good or what is odious. 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus; et 


que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 
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“Show me your company and I will 
tell you what you are,” is a truth. 
The play has its good companionships. 
Down went the play and down went 
king and bishops, and they were all 
restored together. Even John Mil- 
ton,* who was never quite comfortable 
and at home in his puritanism, loved 
the drama, and wrote plays, both in 
his youth and his mature and declin- 
ing years; and thought it no profana- 
tion to take his subject from the Bible. 
Hear with what respect he speaks of 
the drama :— 


“Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on ; 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


Again— 


“ Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred ur come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage.” 


That is well said —“ ennobled.” 
Even in Puritan Milton’s view, then, 
(if Puritan he was) the stage was 
noble. And why may it not be noble 
again? Subject as we are to all the 
joys and sorrows of life, it cannot be 
amiss to have an initiatory discipline, 
—an imaginary and vicarious expe- 
rience of situations, in which we may 
in reality one day find ourselves, a 
fore-trial of the virtue that is in us. 
It is well to know the stuff we are 
made of, and pass judgment on our 
powers, through fictions true to life, 
before the day of the demand for 
action. It is surely beneficial to have 
our natures stirred to sympathies— 
for these natural instincts lack use; 
to take home to ourselves the luxury 
of our feelings, without their real pain. 
Years ago, Eusebius, when we (that 
is, you and I) were both of us not 
past the moulding days of our moral 
life, we were not only readers of 
plays, but frequenters of theatres ; 
and often ‘have we since then looked 
back, and studied our educational 
process, through a public school and 
the university; and agreed in this, 
that we owe much, perhaps the best 
portion of our moral culture, to The 





* This is noticed in a very pleasant irony by that amusing critic Dennis, in his 


reply to Collier, who wrote fiercely against the stage. 


The reply of Dennis is ad- 


mirable for its spirit. The reader will find it a very good defence of the stage, 
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play. The strength and tenderness 
of true manhood are growing together 
during the action of a good play. 
Every play-goer must have noticed 
how a generous sentiment has found 
an electric passage to the hearts of 
the spectators,—how noble action or 
pity has in an instant made all classes 
akin. How often, beyond the power 
of all other persuasion, has low vice 
been at a moment convicted of its 
odiousness. Here is an instance. Our 
friend S. told me the other day that, 
being at a theatre (I think at 
Brighton) when Othello was acted, he 
noticed, with much satisfaction, the 
unanimous burst of approval from the 
audience to Cassio’s repentant con- 
demnation of drunkenness: ‘“‘O that 
men should put an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains; 
that we should with joy, revel, plea- 
sure, and applause transform  our- 
selves into beasts.” You told me, 
Eusebius, of a temperance society 
travelling the country with two 
dramatis persone, a confirmed and a 
reclaimed drunkard—example and 
warning. If a fact, it is an incident 
of a dramatic kind, but wanting in the 
circumstance of a plot. I expect this 
will be called the fair side of the sub- 
ject,—the best aspect. The question 
should be, is it a true one? Has not 
the theatre this fair side? Let this 
then be considered its legitimate, its 
uncorrupted beauty. COandour must 
admit the other view. But if it be 
an educational means, as I believe it 
to be, I would have it purified, cared 
for, guarded. No sensible man 
would let loose the ribaldry of a de- 
generate stage, to invade any educa- 
tional system. There should be a 
real effectual censorship. I know 
very well difficulties that seem insu- 
perable present themselves. But 
what good is not beset with difficul- 
ties? The best theatres may be puri- 
fied with -real advantage to them- 
selves. It would be Quixotic indeed 
to expect any government, in the 
present state of things, of adverse 
Opinions and prejudices, to set up 
throughout the land theatrical amuse- 
ments, though they might do much 
less rational things. Yet, Eusebius, I 
firmly believe tha: all the public grants 
for educational purposes, beyond 
what would be needful for the teach- 
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ing reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
would be far better bestowed in some 
such scheme than for the absurd, 
high-flown, useless education which 
the ingenuity of emulous Govern- 
ment inspectors unhappily invents. 
A few good travelling-companies of 
actors would very profitably dis- 
place the whole roving company of 
inspectors. Actors have their dig- 
nity of title—‘ Her Majesty's ser- 
vants.” Give them a due repute, and 
they will learn to keep it. ‘There is, 
however, another quarter to which it 
may not be so unreasonable to look : 
the country gentry. It would be ad- 
mirable if, by themselves, or profes- 
sional actors, they would, in their 
little villages and towns, set up, with 
care and forethought as to moral ten- 
dencies, theatrical amusements — at 
least occasionally during their visits 
to their estates. Plans also of small 
subscriptions might be devised in 
places less under the other influence, 
so that very cheap admissions might 
be adopted. That was a right plea- 
sant scheme set on foot by some of 
our best * literary men, when they 
visited our towns, and acted so admir- 
ably, “ Not so bad as we seem.” I 
should like to see these amateur per- 
formances extended to our villages. 
Would not this general communion, 
this mutuality in amusement, tend 
greatly to endear class to class? The 
aristocracy are lecturing—that is well 
and praiseworthy, and will have good 
effect; but the theatrical scheme 
would be far better teaching, and 
give infinitely more pleasure. Be- 
sides, they confine their lectures to 
town Athenzums, where teaching and 
amusements are far less wanted. Let 
joy be diffused over the population, 
rural as well as town; it has worna 
sad discontented aspect long enough. 
There should not be a nook in Eng- 
land where something of Shakspeare 
should not be known, through his 
plays. If there were little theatres, 
under regulation, with attached tea- 
and-coffee houses, all intoxicating 
drink prohibited, our beer-shops and 
disgraceful spirit pot-houses would 
find daily decreasing custom, and ul- 
timately suppress themselves; for the 
lack of amusement is their encourage- 
ment—nay, their very life. 

Let any one, who has not much 
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encountered dramatic reading, enter 
upon a regular course of study of our 
best old dramatists, and he will be 
surprised to find what noble treasures 
have been within his reach, and hid- 
den from him. And if he be pure 
himself, he will receive no hurt from 
the dross. The good will remain 
and germinate. He will be convinced 
that there is an education of the peo- 
ple too much neglected. 

It is not a bad time, Eusebius, to 
recommend that theatrical amuse- 
ments should be engrafted upon edu- 
cational schemes; for although many 
causes, and chiefly a change in the 
hours of domestic appointments, have 
damaged the fashion of the theatre, 
yet the old prejudices are wearing 
away ; and a little purification in the 
management would easily remove the 
more substantial and real objections. 
There. is not, nowadays, the affecta- 
tion of ignorance of and contempt of 
the drama which was very common 
when we were younger. We shall 
not now have such an instance of this 
affectation of ignorance as the follow- 
ing, told me a few days since by a 
friend. He said he ‘remembered a 
wealthy Quaker, of mercantile conse- 
quence, a utilitarian contemner of un- 
realities, coming to his father and 
saying, “Friend, thee knowest some- 
thing of play-wright, and hast heard 
of one William Shakespeare and Da- 
vid Garrick. These men having -a 
dispute as to what part of England 
produced the greater number of fools, 
laid a wager upon it; and it was de- 
termined that it should be a foolish 
exhibition at Stratford-on-Avon, to 
which all the world should be invited. 
This was done, and it was found that 
the greater number of visitors came 
from London.” Iremember a story of 
an elderly Quaker being seen at a 
play, with the ready excuse that he 
only went to sce if any of their young 
folks were there. A few years after 
this the young folk emancipated them- 
selves from such prohibitory disci- 
pline; for more than twenty years 
since a youth of the Society, with 
whom I had a day’s travel on the 
top of a coach, asked me, when we 
arrived at'a large city, if I would ac- 
company him to the play. I expressed 
surprise. He assured me they were 
no longer under that restraint. 
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This may be thought a long digres- 
sion concerning theatres, having little 
to do with Census and Civilisation. 
But consider what education really is, 
and all the various modes by which 
people may be taught; how few are 
there more effectual, if properly ap- 
plied, than the drama? I will end the 
discussion, as I began it, with a wish 
that every village had a church at one 
end of it, and a theatre at the other; 
and I will add, a good parsonage- 
house in the centre, and a well-edu- 
cated rector or vicar within, gladden- 
ing his flock by sympathising with 
them in their enjoyments as well as 
their cares and duties. Little need 
would there be of absurd high-flown 
teachings, and such vanities as are 
some Government inspectors. 

If, however, I have made a digres- 
sion, why may not a digression. be a 
relief, where to stop a while and bait, 
and goon refreshed? The wise and 
witty author of the Tale of a Tub 
knew the value of a digression. His 
was “madness,” and perhaps mine 
may be thought not much better. 
Never mind, Eusebius; through you 
I throw out my Tub for the great 
whale, the public, to sport with, 
though he will not swallow it. . And 
now, therefore, Eusebius, 


“¥ diverticulo in viam.” 


When I branched off to this by- 
play, I had been speaking of public 
libraries and Athenzeums. Education- 
ists are urging scholarship by com- 
pulsion and penalty, and means of 
after-study by a compulsory penny 
rate for libraries, All vanity, vanity, 
vanity! The difficulty of getting 
books has been discussed—that is, a 
selection ; for it is possible that if a 
push is made for the management 
there may be very infamous libraries 
indeed. I will not give them credit 
for having many readers after the 
first novelty of the privilege has worn 
off, unless the reading be of a mis- 
chievously exciting character, in 
which case they who have w:th design 
pushed themselves into the manage- 
ment, will push in readers also. The 
press teems with publications whose 
object is to subvert all our ~institu- 
tions and the ménarcby itself. Public 
libraries might ia too many cases be- 
come clubs, religious, or rather irre- 
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ligious and political; and what neces- 
sity can be urged? Books are so 
cheap that the poorest may buy all 
he would read. At the window of 
the largest bookseller in a large city 
were the following temptations for 
any aspirants for knowledge :— 
‘‘ Hurd’s Horace, 4 vols. ; Harwood’s 
Classics, 2 volumes; Shenstone’s 
Poems, 2 vols. These books will be 
given away to any who will under- 
take to read them.” “Godwin’s St. 
Leon, and two others,” on the same 
terms; and “Eight vols. of Specta- 
tor” followed—terms, ditto. 1 was 
conversing lately with an active mem- 
ber of a magnificent Atheneum. He 
lamented that though they had a 
library, no one ever read there. 

On the subject of literary institu- 
tions I have a word to say to Census. 
He must therefore appear again. 
This Report on Education commences 
with a statement of a difficulty which 
met our Gulliver in the very first 
step of the inquiry. So ill do official 

eople know their proper functions, so 
ittle are they acquainted with the na- 
ture of the legitimate rules which are 
to guide them, that in this case of the 
educational inquiry the Census papers 
had been despatched to every corner 
of Great Britain, as if bearing a Par- 
liamentary authority, to which they 
had no rightful claim, before it was 
discovered, not by the framers or offi- 
cials of the Census, but by their op- 
posers, that they bore no authorita- 
tive power whatever. It might have 
been supposed that the issued forms 
would have been recalled. But no: 
they were allowed to work their 
way, with the chance of imposing 
upon the people, with the ostensible 
salvo of an intzmation, “ intimating to 
the heads of schools that they were 
not compellable to fill up the returns, 
and thet their own opinion of the va- 
lue of an accurate Census was the 
only influence by which they were 
expected to be guided.” A pretty 
sort of Census this must be, which con- 
fesses a strong opposition—so strong as 
to cause a long delay; and yet, in the 
face of that unwillingness to make re- 
turns, proceeds, relying upon voluntary 
answers to their queries. “The op- 
position which the scheme encountered 
in some quarters led to the discovery 
that inquiries on this subject did not 
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strictly come within the scope of the 
Census Act, and could not, therefore, 
be assisted by the compulsory provi- 
sions which secured complete and 
truthful answers to the ordinary ques- 
tions as to age, condition, occupation, 
birthplace, &c.” Truthful, indeed! 
It has been shown as to these items 
how untruthful they were, for innu- 
merable were the evasions, under even 
the compulsory provision ; so much so, 
that the former Census was forced to 
allow a latitude in ages, and this 
Census makes the confession of the 
thousands of “females” who must 
have told fibs (for which, by the by, 
they have a popular absolution) ; 
much less could a voluntary return be 
depended upon when it must have 
been known that the numerous op- 
posers of the scheme would do their 
best to thwart its object. But be- 
yond this no dependence could be 
placed in the Census officers them- 
selves ; for the Report says, that, after 
the returns had been received, “there 
yet remained a considerable number, 
with respect to which—either from 
the indifference of the Census officers 
on a matter which had been confessed 
to be not strictly within the act, or 
from unwillingness on the part of 
school authorities —no information 
had been given.” In this state they 
were bound to make no returns at all ; 
for the present returns are worse than 
none ; for the known abstinence of a 
large party of opposers, would natu- 
rally offer an zntemation in other par- 
ties to magnify their own sects; and 
thus, after taking about three years 
to concoct the matter, by a hocus- 
pocus which few can understand, and 
fewer still look into, very inaccurate, 
not to say quite false returns, flourish 
in the Census. 

The falsity of the religious returns 
wil be shown in another place; but 
it must be noticed that, as the whole 
discussion upon education, all the 
differences of opinion, resolve them- 
selves into a religious question and 
controversy, the tendency of the in- 
fluence of this falsity must be to mag- 
nify the importance of those who are 
too wise in their generation not to 
seize the opportunity and advantages. 
offered to them. That party is not 
the Church of England. But I wish 
to show, Eusebius, the “ indifference” 
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or utter carelessness of the Census 
manufacturers in one matter which 
came under my observation when I 
looked into the returns of the lite- 
rary institutions, Atheneums, &c., of 
which I had spoken. In page 234 is 
a table of literary institutions, their 
number of members, amount of sub- 
criptions, number of volumes in the 
library, and lectures. I looked to the 
return for the city of Bristol—a very 
large, important city indeed, and by 
no means deficient in literary aspira- 
tions. Perhaps Census thought this 
locality a “modern Beeotia,” as it 
was once called by a malicious critic in 
the Chattertonian controversy, and 
therefore gave himself little trouble 
about it. Be that as it may, see, 
Eusebius, the value of a Census inac- 
curacy. Bristol and Clifton are one. 
These institutions are noted thus, 
heading the page, No. 329, Bristol as 
having two —“ The Bristol Philoso- 
phical Institution” and the Mesmeric 
Institute ; No. 330, Clifton as having 
one—“ The Hotwell Reading Associ- 
tion.” The number of volumes pos- 
sessed by the. Bristol portion is 
stated to be “ 2400”—for the Clifton 
portion “550.” Would any one, not 
knowing the locality, believe that there 
is a “ Bristol city library” of nearly 
a century standing, and containing 
above eighteen thousand volumes, to- 
tally ignored!! whereas those which 
appear in the return are really the 
least important. A spirited firm had 
established, above half a century since, 
a very valuable library for subscrib- 
ers, continually increasing, and at 
this time forming a very large and im- 
portant collection of books of a supe- 
rior order. The Baptist Cellege pos- 
sesses a very valuable collection. I 
do not pretend to enumerate all the 
literary institutions of Bristol, but put 
down those which at the moment 
come into my mind. There are two 
Atheneums, an Archeological So- 
ciety, an Architectural Academy of 
Arts, Medical and Law Library, Mi- 
eroscopic Society, a Church of Eng- 
land Young Men’s Society. But 
then, what could induce Census to 
put in the insignificant list the “ Mes- 
meric Institute,” which is in reality no 
society at all—a merely temporary 
affair, having a hired room for occa- 
sional lecturing? Perhaps a future 
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Census may build upon this inaccu- 
racy a grand necessity of supplying 
the city of Bristol with newfangled 
library schemes which it does not 
want. Perhaps while I am writing 
Mr. Ewart is turning over the leaves 
of Census, and finding so gross a case 
of literary neglect in so very large a 
city, may meditate an exposure of its 
ignorant population, in order to en- 
force the adoption of his pet Library 
Bill, and bring Census as a witness of 
that universal ignorance which, in 
fact, exists only in Census’s own 
head. This and so many other inac- 
curacies sink the reputation of Cen- 
sus so low, that I do not see how one 
can place the slightest reliance upon 
any of his returns. 

If it be asked, what are the objects 
to be obtained by all this parade of 
educational machinery? and the an- 
swer be given, to promote the happi- 
ness of the people and suppress crimes, 
it is time to inquire what has been the 
result. There is a universal com- 
plaint of the frightful increase of crime. 
Government has, for some years past, 
expended large annual sums for. 
schools: these sums have been at the 
disposal of the Committee of Privy 
Council. “The Committee of Privy 
Council has been gradually developed 
from a rather humble origin to its pre- 
sent large dimensions, mainly by for- 
tuitous events, and principally by the 
legislative failures which demonstrat- 
ed the inability of Government to 
carry any large and comprehensive 
measure. It was then perceived that 
if the State was to act at once and 
efficiently in promoting education, it 
was only through the medium of this 
Committee that its operations could 
be carried on. Accordingly, the plans 
of the Committee were elaborated, 
and the funds at its command pro- 
gressively augmented, till they reached 
in 1853 the annual amount of £260,000. 
That this amount will be increased 
still farther, seems to be inevitable, 
unless speedily some national measure 
be adopted.” Large sums, then, have 
been expended, and larger contem- 
plated — cut bono? What has been 
done for the happiness or correction 
of the people, that could not have 
been done by the people themselves? 
If the people were encouraged practi- 
cally, by showing them the good that 
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a rational, sensible education might 
offer, to set up schools of their own ; if 
rewards were held out by promoting 
to ottices and employments of all 
grades, good, industrious, and moral 
and religious scholars, parents would 
not be negligent to provide the means, 
and they would be themselves morally 
better for this care and responsibility. 
They frequently become vicious by the 
indulgence of a family neglect forced 
upon them. This State interference has 
also sown jealousies, envies, discon- 
tents, among all classes, and given mis- 
chievous life and activity to sectarian 
disagreements which were before dor- 
mat or quiescent. These things 
neither promote happiness nor virtue. 
That education promotes both, no 
man of sense doubts; but what the 
word signifies should be first known. 
Let there be education which shall 
put all in a condition to make fair 
way in a world full of business trans- 
actions—that is, elementary teaching 
—and that elementary is the starting- 
post from which those who are pro- 
perly gifted and disposed to advance, 
shall begin their farther education. 
As to happiness, is not the elementary 
as likely to make people happy as the 
more advanced, if it best fit: their 
capacities—makes them fully know 
and practice the businesses which 
belong to their stations? Tocreate a 
general craving for the grapes out of 
reach will never make people happy. 
To warn them to be content will. But 
this, as I have shown, is not the view 
of happiness taken by theoretic educa- 
tionists and this monitory Governor 
Census. Neither does forced hot-bed 
education promote virtue. Morality 
does not grow out of mere knowing 
much ; it may grow out of féeling 
much—out of a sensitive tenderness, 
which merely intellectual knowledge 
is apt to choke. Be it admitted that 
this brain-forcing process may, where 
the natural fibre is strong enough to 
bear it; make many clever who never 
would otherwise have been clever. 
Then comes the question, if they are 
made happier by being thrust into a 
class already stocked as full as nature 
ever meant it should be, for the gene- 
ral provision of a civilized country. 
The educationists, in that case, have 
made up a battalion of clever men 
for whom there is no work, but to 
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turn rogues or mischief-makers for 
their very bread. There is nothing in 
this high-flown cleverness that savours 
of honesty. Wits that are sharpened 
for speculation are apt to spurn the 
humility of contented virtue. Look 
into the doings of this our world, 
Eusebius. Who are the great mis- 
chief-makers, and ever have been sv? 
Clever men. Nature supplies enough 
of them, gently to iritate the world 
that it go not asleep, as fleas are sent 
upon dogs’ backs to keep up a healthy 
activity. But industriously to sct 
about making more of this necessary 
evil, should be looked upon as a very 
unnecessary folly. A clever portion 
of a population may become far too 
many for the honest portion ; for wise 
indeed in their generation, when they 
would do extraordinary mischief, they 
set about it with the aid of the block- 
heads— 


sit that tool 
That wise men work with, called a Fool.” 


It is a very great mistake of this 
boasted “nineteenth century” that 
conceits a clever man to be a good 
man; and therefore hath it set about 
manufacturing the intractable article. 
As I have said before, it has foolishly 
resolved crime into ignorance, and 
goes on with this notion, infecting le- 
gislature, and unfortunately jurymen, 
with this madly floundering and blan- 
dering philosophy. It thinks to cure 
vigorous adult vice by lecture, admo- 
nition, and books, and sciences ; and, 
when it has made the wicked still 
more wicked, by every temptation to 
become hypocrites, presents them, in 
the maudlin-pathetic vein, with a ticket 
of leave, absolution from punishment, 
to trace out and practice against the 
injured innocent portion of society the 
schemes they have had both time and 
inclination to devise during their tem- 
porary seclusion. We cannot take up 
a paper without reading notices of 
crimes committed, and atrocious ones, 
by returned convicts and these li- 
eensed villains. It has come to such 
a pass that a general alarm is spread- 
ing. Were it not that the war is ab- 
sorbing all thought and all action, the 
question, “ What is to be done with 
our criminal population?” would be 
demanded of Parliament by the tho- 
roughly alarmed nation, ‘There are 
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some very sensible suggestions on this 
subject in the Edinburgh Review. The 
writer would deal with certain offend, 
ers, not according to the immediate 
offences for which they are convicted, 
but as belonging to a “criminal class.” 
“Tt becomes, therefore, eur clear duty 
to the community, as well as an act of 
justice and mercy to the offender him- 
self, to take him in hand as soon as a 
second conviction has shown that he 
belongs to the ‘criminal class,’ and 
protect society against him in the only 
way in which, as all experience has 
proved, it can be protected — by re- 
forming him, and incapacitating him 
till he 1s reformed. It is of no use to 
urge that his offence is so small, his 
theft so trifling, that a sentence of 
long duration would be disproportion- 
ately severe. That consideration is 
wholly beside the question; he has 
forfeited his citizenship by abusing it ; 
he has made war against society, and 
it is for society thenceforward to de- 
cide his fate; he has given society a 
right to protect itself against him in 
the manner it deems most effectual.” 
If further protection, by severity ap- 
parently beyond the measure of im- 
mediate offence, be needed in case of 
thefts, what shall be said of that ultra- 
criminal class—the utterly brutalised, 
the ferocious ruffians, in whose har- 
dened hearts every spark of living 
humanity has been ‘long quenched? 
One of these let loose upon the world, 
after conviction, is sure to make many 
as bad as himself, as the loosened 
devils are said to take to themselves 
seven others; and their deeds are 
frightful to think of. I some years 
ago read the almost boasting confes- 
sion of one of this class, made after a 
last conviction, that, within a short 
period of escape from a former convic- 
tion, he had been principal or acces- 
sory in thirteen murders. I verily 
believe that if the history of ruffianism 
were paged, this would be found to be 
no extraordinary case. Ruffians of this 
description should be treated as the 
incurable insane, with the difference 
only of guilt and of punishment, which 
should be such as would afford a 
warning, by the mystery of their be- 
ing shut out from the very cognisance 
of a world in which tney could only 
act the part of brutes. Ragged schools 
are a charity which, by their industrial 
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provisions, may do much with juvenile 
offenders. But what man of fair un- 
derstanding and common experience 
can entertain a hope, by any kind of 
adult schooling, to convert into good 
and safe citizens the elder street- 
Thugs, ferocious beaters of women, and 
wife-murderers? They have rushed 
headlong out of reach of the mercy of 
all human jurisdiction, and must be 
left by man to the judgment of a 
higher tribunal. There is a silly no- 
tion of philanthropy, neither justified 
by policy nor religion, yet widely 
disseminated, and hurtful to social 
health, and even safety. It is asserted 
by teachers of this school, that offend- 
ers deserve, and should receive, only 
pity ; that punishment is of the nature 
of crime. Every man’s instinct pro- 
claims it to be false. Patria, one’s 
country, implies a Pater—paternity in 
king or governor—a watchful eye over 
all “the children” of the state, to 
punish the evil, as to protect and 
encourage the good—otherwise vice 
and virtue are but idle words, and 
distinguish nothing. That govern- 
ment which is all lenient, knows but 
half its duty. Misplaced indulgence, 
either in a family.or a kingdom, is a 
weakness. It obtains no respect, and 
never wins the quiet it aims at. There 
is somewhere in Machiavelli a cun- 
ning remark, in which there is a kernel 
of truth. Thus it was not without 
reason that Chiron, the Centaur, the 
half man and half beast, was made 
the tutor of Achilles to show that a 
prince should be taught to rule the 
reasonable by gentleness and law, and 
the unreasonable and refractory by 
coercion and punishment. Continue 
awhile, Eusebius, this parental idea, 
and see if it will not carry into the 
very substance of the text, that por- 
tion of my letter which I feared you 
would consider a digression—that I 
would have a theatre in moral alliance 
with a doctrinal church. As preven- 
tion is better than cure, the father of 
the state, whether king or govern- 
ment, as the father of the family, 
should, even above all things, provide 
amusement for the many under the 
paternal care; and remembering the 
common saying, that “all work and 
no play makes but a dull scholar,” 
should, in every possible way, pro- 
mote home cheerfulness, and see that 
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there be little sadness. An over- 
morbid, a sad unamused people, turn 
religion itself into gloom, and morality 
into moroseness;* and that portion 
of a population, whose livelier natures 
revolt from both, rush in disgust into 
vice, which offers ever too ready a 
temptation and refuge in pot-houses 
and beer-shops; and there drunken- 
ness commences its career, which sel- 
dom ends but in crime. There never 
was a bad people without a bad or 
careless government. I am persuad- 
ed, Eusebius, that these pest-houses 
of intoxication might be made self- 
suppressing for lack of custom, with- 
out any other precise legislation, if 
places of rational amusement and 
jocund sport were set up, and encou- 
raged by judicious license, providing 
tea and coffee and harmless refresh- 
ments at the cheapest rate, to the 
entire prohibition, in such places, 
of spirituous and fermented liquors. 
Where plays would be the adopted 
amusement, there should be much 
liberty allowed, with some unfelt re- 
striction. For instance, novelties, 
beyond those licensed by a censor- 
ship, might be submitted, before per- 
formance, to two or more magistrates 
and the incumbent of the place. You 
will see that I am rather thinking of 
the country than the town population. 
There may be prudent adaptations of 
rules and arrangements for each. And 
. thus, Eusebius, you perceive how cun- 
ning a game I play, returning to the 
charge—amusement—ever amusement 
for the people, as a means to make 
them more social, more moral, and, in 
despite of what crotchety educationists 
may say, more knowing also. 
Although I have repeatedly depre- 
cated compulsory education, there 
may, perhaps, be an exceptional case ; 
since, to supply the continual immo- 
lation to the factory Moloch, that 
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murderer of innocents, children must 
be removed from their parents at a 
very early age, the act, which sub- 
tracts three hours a-day for five days 
every week, at the ages between eight 
and thirteen, from factory wark, must 
be considered humane if at the same 
time the hours of work are not ex- 
cessive, nor without pleasurable re- 
lief ; but I see not the required infor- 
mation in’ the Census. It would, 
however, be more humane still, if 
there could be another compulsion 
upon parents and factory masters, not 
to offer nor to receive children at a 
very early age. There is no occasion, 
Eusebius, to say now more upon that 
fearful subject; what has been said 
in my former letters may suffice. 

I must now revert to the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council and the Govern- 
ment Grant. The report of Census 
justifies the remark, that jealousy and 
discontent have been the result. Dis- 
senters are dissatisfied, because they 
think the Church of England comes 
in for the larger share of the grant; 
whereas some sects, Congregational- 
ists and Baptists, “almost universally 
decline to receive the public money ;” 
while the Church of England com- 
plains that “the management clauses 
are stringent upon their schools, and 
relaxed in favour of dissenting bodies.” 
Upon the other hand, an influential 
portion of the Church of England— 
represented in this matter by the Na- 
tional Society—complains of the con- 
ditions by which grants to church 
schools are restricted; just and rea- 
sonable liberty to local founders and 
supporters being, it is urged, denied 
them. It is the fate of meddlers, 
where there is no need of interference, 
to please nobody. The fable of the 
Old Man and his Son, who could not 
be allowed to ride, lead, nor carry 
their donkey, might have been a warn- 





* His desire to establish sports and games throughout the kingdom caused very 


much of the bitter. enmity against Laud. 


Then did the Directory, in the opposite 


extreme, vote the Common Prayer, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, aud the Ten Com- 
mandments, useless, and issued an ordinance for turning Christmas-day into a fast. 
Had Charles I. had in him a little of the fierce, not to say brutal nature, of the Chiron 
tuition, which was in the masculine Elizabeth and her unyielding father, he would 


never have been hurried into weaknesses ever fatal to princes, 


Laud and Strafford 


had not been sacrificed—and he might have saved his own head. The sour bigotry 
which perpetrated these crimes, even in its downfall, bequeathed two legacies, the 
effects of which, though quite opposite to each other, have scarcely left us—religious 
gloom, and the irreligion and profligacy of the stage, kept alive by mutual spite and 


hostility. 
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ing. Such interferences generally end 
in doing a little wrong to every party, 
that impartiality may be at least 
affected ; while the little-wrong doers 
seem to adopt the excuse of the bank- 
rupt debtor to his numerous creditors, 
that they have little need to complain, 
as they all have neighbour's fare. 
Census makes a statement, at some 
length, of the objections on all sides, 
and leaves the matter pretty much as 
if he had not touched it at all. In 
like manner, also, he treats the Volun- 
tary and Compulsory principles of 
education ; from all which, little new 
or interesting is to be gathered ; and 
the surest conclusion to be drawn is, 
that all is a “muddle.” 

There are schools which are doing 
‘much good throughout the country— 
schools of practical art. These are 
rather encouraged than set up and 
interfered with by the State. At 
first they failed, simply because there 
was an interference; they are now 
left to the people to set up and to 
manage, and are showing signs, not 
only of life, but vigour. They are 
most important to us as a manufac- 
turing nation. If the Anglo-Saxon 
race have not strongly developed the 
instinct of taste, a knowledge of its 
principles as to form and colour may 
certainly be acquired; for these are 
principles of taste. Our instincts 
may be dormant, overwhelmed with 
thought and action of more pressing 
moment. I hope the instincts are 
within, and that good sense, applied 
to the principles of taste, will bring 
them to the surface, and make them 
visible in works. I have seen much, 
Eusebius, of the teaching process of 
these schools, and the result, The 
masters are excellent, and in this we 
have to thank the Government. The 
eye and the head are made to work 
together; accuracy is of the first 
importance. Advancing, the scholar’s 
mind, as well as hand and eye, is 
exercised ; and a knowledge of per- 
spective—a branch of the art too 
much neglected by drawing-masters— 
thoroughly acquired. I have been 
surprised to see what pains, and 
at the same time what interest, 
the scholars take in the work. All 
classes attend these schools; and 
doubtless they are extending a love 
of art throughout the country, and 
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will give to future amateurs and 
artists that accuracy in drawing in 
which we have been said to be 
defective. The mechanic’ classes 
in our towns, at first led to these 
schools by a desire to improve in 
their art, will find gradually de- 
veloped to them beauties in art they 
dreamed not of. Their minds will 
thus become occupied to make further 
discoveries ; they will have acquired a 
new sense—a devTepoy ovpwa— a second 
eye, as it has been called, and while 
they advance their profits, they will 
advance their pleasures also; and 
what is the end but-a better civilisa- 
tion? These are not schools of idle 
speculation, where inspectors come 
to puzzle pupils with learning riddles, 
and exercise a foolish ingenuity, but 
here people may learn what they 
have to do ; and for the doing which, 
benefit will accrue-to themselves and 
the world. All articles of manufac- 
ture, all our furniture, all of decora- 
tion, which is of great importance to 
every-day life, will be improved. 
The comforts and elegancies of life 
will grow together. Beauty is: a 
synonym for civilisation; it touches 
with its magic our five senses. The 
eye and the ear are the agents 
through which the mind expands to 
receive its perfect influence. 

I shall weary you, Eusebius, with 
this education affair, although I have 
not let out the whole string of the 
argument upon you at once, but 
made a few episodical -knots, and 
digressed a little, and then I took up 
the thread again warily. I am pretty 
well come to the end of it. You may 
have discovered one thing, that whe- 
ther the subject be general statistics, 
education, or what else, we have no 
original genius for systematizing. 
All our officials are plagiarists; they 
are all Gullivers; not one can stay 
at home, and settle anything of home, 
and for home. Very Gullivers they 
are—ever at some Laputa or Brob- 
dignag. They wait not to see what is 
wanted here, so much as to see what 
is done elsewhere ; they must be ever 
for Germanising or Americanising. 
They must system-build from a 
model from New York, or Berlin, 
or anywhere. Nay, if there were 
a university at Timbuctoo, they 
would try to remodel our Oxford 
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and Cambridge after its fashion. 
They have at home the “raw mate- 
rial,’ knowledge; for what is know- 
ledge but a raw material? But they 
must go and see what articles are 
made of it—how finely spun it is in 
Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, Ba- 
varia, and Saxony. 

You remember what I told you of 
Messrs. Kay and Laing, how they 
set out upon their travels, not in 
search of the picturesque, nor of 
health, nor sausages, as some do, 
nor to learn languages, nor improve 
themselves, but to bring home an 
educational exquisite. Mr. Kay’s 
knowledge-manufactured article is in 
all respects a perfect model ; showing 
what can be done by the favourite 
process, for his specimen was of the 
lowest, most -unpromising class—the 

easant — who, having been dropt 
into the educational mill, is turned 
out perfected in the student’s ulti- 
mate accomplishment—the fiddle. 
“He can fiddle;” Cantabs and 
Oxonians cannot; neither “little go” 
round nor “great go” round of 
either of our University wheels will 
do that for them. O! Mr. Kay, Mr. 
Kay, how longing you are to try 
your experiments upon our very raw 
peasant materials; but when you 
take up the instrument, have a care 
not to strain the pegs too high, for 
our clumsy-limbed peasants will cut 
such a high figure in the dancing 
to it as will make all the German 
gravity you have acquired explode 
in laughter. The ragged school— 
our lowest for your experiment—if 
you exhibit before one of them, will 
be in a tumultuous uproar. Mr. 
Laing’s model-man is introduced by 
@ musical instrument lowered a peg 
or two—might even be played with 
effect at a “ Beggar’s Opera.” The 
model is exactly of the same class 
and species, but the romantic airs 
are quite taken out of him; and we 
see the nature of the many “ useful 
jobs” the accomplished students can 
turn both their hands and legs to— 
such as running after coaches, sturdy, 
surly, importunate beggars by the 
road-side : such, at least, is the ac- 
count Mr. Laing gives of them. In 
these accomplishments, together with 
that of the fiddle, they very far outdo 
any of our university students ; who 
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are so ill educated, that as yet (what 
the Germanising late commission will 
produce remains to be seen)—as yet 
they can do nothing infra dig ; “ dig 
they cannot—to beg they are ashamed.” 
And long may they continue so, Euse- 
bius. This “ultima ratio,” the fiddle, 
is so unexpected and amusing, that I 
wish you in imagination awhile to 
play upon it yourself. There have 
been great men in the world, who 
even boasted that they could not play 
upon it. I think Dr. Johnson wished 
it impossible. You remember what 
the Athenian Themistocles said. He 
could not fiddle, but he could make 
a small town a great city. Nero, 
who could play upon the fiddle, did 
so when Rome was burning, and so 
reduced a great city to a heap of 
ruins. Do you not think these 
sayings and doings of Themistocles 
and Nero might furnish good matter 
for the roving Government inspectors 
to exercise their ingenuity upon ?—for 
novelty is pleasing; they seem to 
rack their brains to find it. If their 
experienced wits can supply answers, 
so much the better for them; if not, 
they may be sure none of their 
scholars can, so they may have ‘it all 
their own way, either by explanation 
or silence. Questions may be put 
thus: “State in particulars what more 
Themistocles would have done had he 
been able to play, like Paganini, on a 
single string?’ Question 2d, “ State 
what must have been the tune which 
Nero played, and write it in score.” 

Mr. Laing’s student-picture is not 
quite so charming as Mr. Kay's, but 
it has the look of “after nature.” He 
was a more acute observer than the 
enthusiast Kay, and had a glimpse of 
the dog’s collar through the long hairs 
at the nape of the neck. You will 
say of this traveller, Mr. Laing, what 
Goldsmith put into the mouth of Lofty 
in the Gvod-natured Man: “I now 
begin to find that the man who first 
invented the art of speaking truth was 
a much more cunning fellow than J 
thought him.” 

O! Eusebius, Eusebius—the be- 
wilderment of learning, the confusion 
of knowledges too many, building 
themselves up a Babel in the mind, 
leaving no room for a man’s own 
proper and individual thought to move 
in! You may see it in his distracted 
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eyes, which bespeak one who had 
lost himself, and was looking for him. 
He is the man of better sense who 
forgets half, than he who remembers 
all he has known. An overburthened 
understanding is like an>overbur- 
thened vessel —to sail safely in the 
stormy sea of life, half the cargo must 
be thrown overboard. It were well 
to have a lumber or refuse-basket for 
the understanding ; and to write on 
the frontisterium of one’s study — 
“Remember to forget.” Better that 
half mankind, nay the greater part, 
should preserve their mother-wit un- 
contaminated, and in humble literary 
innocence. Literature has its crimes, 
and the Evil Kye of mischief looks 
over its perpetrations. Truly is it 
said, “ Wisdom entereth not into the 
malicious mind, and science without 
conscience is the ruin of the soul.” 
You and I have been acquainted 
with both learned and _ knowing, 
whom we have been glad to cut. 
In the vexation of already knowing 
too much, and being required to know 


how much more, could you not, 
Eusebius, willingly strip yourself 


knowledge-bure, and take up content- 
edly with Poor Richard's Almanac, 
or the Shepherd’s Calendar, and be- 
come, as the clown says in As You 
Like It, “a natural philosopher,” sa- 
tisfied to know, “the more one 
sickens, the worse at ease he is; and 
that he that wants money, means, 
and content, is without three good 
friends. That the property of rain is 
to wet, and fire to burn. That good 
pasture makes fat sheep ; and that a 
great cause of the night is the lack of 
the sun. That he that hath learned 
no wit by nature nor art, may com- 
plain of good breeding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred.’ For my own 
part, Eusebius, to lighten my head of 
one item of learning’s lumber, and too 
many are pressing into it, I throw off, 
as a sacrifice to the simplicity recom- 
mended, what Sallust has said in bet- 
ter Latin than I wish to remember : 
“Parum mihi placeant ev literae que 
ad virtutem doctoribus nihil profuer- 
ant ;” which, if you will let me pre- 
sume to be a better translator than 
yourself, means that if Virtue had the 
picking up of Learning's books, she 
would throw the greater part into the 
fire as useless lumber. 
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The legs of the table at which I am 
writing creak. It cannot be with the 
weight of any sense I have written 
this last half-hour— Creaking still. 
Is it mesmerism ? — spirit-rapping ? 
Which leg are you in, Eusebius? Oh? 
yes, I understand you—TI can inter- 
pret. What a wonderful age is this 
nineteenth century; that you whom 
I left, or knew to be a few minutes 
ago in the far-off forest philosophising 
with the clown, should now be rap- 
ping me over the knuckles for mak- 
ing fools’ play of arguments. O yes, 
I understand what you are saying. 
You remind me that, having personi- 
fied civilisation in my first letter—a 
Chinese lady, with a porcelain com- 
plexion, and adorned with millinery, 
such as could only come from a 
“ Celestial Empire”’—I abandon my 
own most delicate emblem, and am 
off to a wild forest to philosophise 
with a clown and a fool; and giving 
up the feminine influence, find Civili- 
sation in “shepherd weeds.” Get 
into the other leg awhile, Eusebius; 
you are creaking and croaking a little 
too near ; and listen awhile—you are 
mistaken, my worthy friend. I have 
not abandoned the principle of femi- 
nine influence; for while you were 
talking your simplicities to Corin and 
the clown, I was holding delicious 
and most sensible banter with Rosa- 
lind and Celia in a pleasant forest 
glade, far out of your sight; and the 
while I heard a voice behind a tree, 
which I verily believe to have been 
Shakespeare’s, whispering thus—“TI 
do admire your Celestial Beauty 
above all things, and have put her 
into a play I am writing—that is, 
rapping out, across the Atlantic; 
which, if I can at all trust the amanu- 
ensis and advertiser, will appear as 
soon as the other world electro-mag- 
netic printing-press shall be com- 
pleted; in the meanwhile, take my 
Rosalind and Celia, who, in eonjunc- 
tion with your Porcelain Beauty, will 
be Three Graces, and you will make 
your argument perfect—feminine in- 
fluence — civilisation.” If you mean 
to say, Eusebius, that you never 
would have believed Shakespeare 
could have spoken such ill language, 
put that down as the fault of the in- 
terpreter, who, knowing more _ per- 
haps of other people's languages, 
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especially dead ones, than Shake- 
speare, to his honour, fame, and hap- 
piness ever knew, is no longer master 
of that pure uncontaminated mother- 
tongue. You are silent. It was but 
a short dream, Eusebius. I am awake. 
If I have had a little too much fool- 
ing, it was by way of recreation, for 
I have now very serious matter to 
attend to. 

Notice of the Report of the Cen- 
sus on “religious worship” may not 
be omitted. It is the most blame- 
able portion of the whole laborious 
work; for no dependence whatever 
can be placed upon it. It is so in- 
accurate as to incur a charge of not 
being impartial. Who is in fault? 
Not the census-maker alone, but the 
Government. A religious Census is 
a serious affair, and should be re- 
stricted, with much previous fore- 
thought. The Government are not 
qualified to issue Divinity lectures, 
nor complete histories of creeds. But 
if they will assume the unnecessary 
duty, it would at least be decent to 
know something of the qualifications 
of their compiler—his knowledge, 
judgment, and experience with regard 
to these important subjects. The 
work should be done deliberately, 
carefully ; but what says the writer? 
“T am conscious that, although in 
illustration of the Tables I have been 
compelled, in order to secure an early 
publication, to shorten my remarks, 
they have, upon the whole, been too 
extended ; and I cannot expect that, 
in the unavoidable haste with which 
they have been written, by one pre- 
viously unacquainted with the subject, 
they are free from error. But I do 
indulge a hope that they are free from 
bias.” I give the writer credit for 
believing this freedom from bias, but 
an ignorance is shown in his belief; 
for no man can be free from a reli- 
gious bias ; and if there be, that man 
is not fit to write upon religion. But 
it appears that the Government had 
selected one previously unacquainted 
with the subject; and that what 
should have required much time and 
deliberation was accomplished in haste. 
The subject taken in hand was 
quite beyond the purpose of a Census. 
It is the old fault, the Trojan war ab 
ovo —commencing from the egg, a 
work which, if carried out at length 
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in the spirit of its beginning, would 
make of itself a very large library. 
That being impossible, the hetero- 
geneous result is an indigestible di- 
gest of religions and creeds, which 
the Government, for all purposes of a 
Census, had no business to require, 
and which no one man could be quali- 
fied to make. Parliament has thought 
it worth while to employ a great part 
of a session upon Assumption of Title 
Bills. The labour could only be jus- 
tified by a previous assumption, an 
acknowledgment of the Church of 
England as the Established Church, 
of which the Queen and her Govern- 
ment are supposed to be members, 
and preservers, by oath, of her rights 
and dignities. The Church of Kng- 
land, and the constitution of England, 
however tolerant both happily are— 
and may they ever be so—acknow- 
ledge but one Church —the Holy 
Catholic or Universal Church. This 
acknowledgment is embodied in the 
authorised formularies of the Church. 
The Constitution does not declare that 
there shall be no other religions, 
tolerating dissent to the utmost. A 
form of religion differing from her 
own is also established in one portion 
of the dominions ; but not so as in 
any degree to nullify the title of the 
Church of England as a branch of 
the Church Catholic in England. 
Our Queen Anne was so sensitive 
upon this subject, that she spoke of 
dissenters as that portion of her sub- 
jects who had “ the misfortune not to 
be members of the Church of Eng- 
land.” In our day no such expres- 
sion would be used. I only mean to 
show, by what I have said, that 
in making a Report to be laid 
before the Queen, the Government, 
and the People, legitimate titles and 
distinctions should be preserved ; and 
I should draw this inference, that a 
writer of a Census who errs in this 
respect is not a member of the Church 
of England ; or, if he thinks himself 
one, must be mistaken. The report 
before me, is not for all the Queen’s 
dominions, but for “England and 
Wales,” within which limits one 
would suppose a member of the 
Church of England would not enume- 
rate “ Protestant Churches.” But the 
classifier, to act up to his profession 
of freedom from “bias,” treats all 
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opinions and sects with equal indif- 
ference, or, it may rather be said, 
with equal respect, and lifts up and 
dignifies the disgusting subscribers to 
the blasphemy of Joe Smith, the 
Mormonite, with a place among 
“ other Christian Churches.’ Taking 
the very respectable accounts of the 
multitudes of creeds, with the equally 
respectable classification, it would not 
be very unfair to imagine them to 
have been made purposely for a people 
in search of a religion ; and that the 
compiler, as a general agent for all 
bodies, would show the honesty and 
os of his agency by an equal 
and fair display of all their com- 
modities, without presuming to indi- 
cate a preference or bias. More than 
this, the pedlar’s pack is ready to ex- 
hibit the quilts and cradle of the mad 
Johanna, and advertise that there are 
yet. four insane congregations of 
Southcottians, into any of which the 
looker-out for a faith may enroll him- 
self or herself. I cannot believe, Eu- 
sebius, that he would willingly, know- 
ingly, omit any sect; that he has not 
noticed, therefore, the Princeites and 
the Agapemone, I put down, not as 
of any evil intention, or of disrespect 
to them, but merely to that careless- 
ness and negligence which have caused 
SO many omissions and inaccuracies. 
And this is the more surprising, as his 
very lengthy and flattering account of 
the Mormonites would have led him, 
one would have supposed, to as full a 
narrative of so congenial a sect. For 
it does not appear that any degree of 
insanity, or worse, is to annul the 
title of faithful believers to be a 
“ Christian Church!” I would not wish 
to speak too lightly ; but, in truth, in 
this report the area of religion seems 
to be treated as that of a fair, in which 
any set of actors may set up a booth, 
and claim from the Queen’s printer the 
advantage of advertising bills for 
general distribution. You remember, 
Eusebius, Sir Godfrey Kneller’s dream ; 
being; as he professed, of no_parti- 
cular religion, he was desired to make 
a free choice. 

But why was this enumeration and 
this history of and inquiry into creeds 
made at all? Why proceeded in, when, 
as I before stated with regard to school 
inquiry, it was ascertained there could 
be no legal demand for truthful replies ? 
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If the Church of England is made to 
appear to an untruthful disadvantage, 
it is hard to withold a suspicion that 
there has been a bias somewhere or 
other. Places of worship, of due 
solemnity, and so-called places of 
worship, where congregations keep on 
their hats and smoke; and places 
fraudulently self-styled places of wor- 
ship, whose object is to put down all 
worship—are jumbled together as 
“ Christian Churches,” and so make 
a numerical array against the Church 
of England. No matter what they 
are, their ticket-titles, with pretty 
nearly the same “probatum est” of 
Census, are tossed into his authority 
bag, well shaken, to be thrown out for 
the people to pick up as a boon and 
privilege of equal value, and of equal 
Government sanction. 

It having been shown that the re- 
ligious returns depended only upon “an 
intimation” of voluntary liability— 
that replies were not compulsory— 
it may easily be imagined that those 
sects which mostly desired to magnify 
their numerical importance, would 
take advantage of this: and other zntz- 
mations which the circular agency of 
dissenting officials might industriously 
distribute. It would appear that there 
were actually, on the given day, cir- 
culating congregations. The register- 
ed numbers must be fallacious. But 
our ingenious Census has not exhaust- 
ed his contrivances. He has invented 
another test. Forgetting the little 
approbation of those who “ make long 
prayers,” he has set up a religious 
hour-glass as a surer test than num- 
bers, and by this little simple engine 
converts the religious zeal of the Church 
of England, which stood as the major, 
into the minor, in comparison with the 
Dissenting bodies, page clvi. “Thus, 
while the table just presented shows 
that the Church of England has at- 
tending its three services more persons 
than all other bodies put together 
(3,733,474 against 3,487,558), it ap- 
pears from the table on page clxxxii, 
that the number of attendances per- 
formed by the 3,733,474 is actually 
less than the number performed by 
the 3,487,558; the former having at- 
tended 5,292,551 times, while the lat- 
ter attended 5,603,515 times. Or if 
we assume that a service on an aver- 
age occupies an hour and three quar- 
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ters, it would seem that the 3,773,474 
Churchmen Wevoted 9,261,962 hours 
to religious worship (or two hours and 
a half each), while the 3,487,558 Dis- 
senters devoted 9,806,151 hours to a 
similar duty (or two hours and three- 
quarters each).” A very ridiculously 
amusing idea this—a newly-invented 
religious clock, set up by a Govern- 
ment Census in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, warranted accurately to strike 
the quarters; or an improvement, per- 
laps, having a double-striking action, 
with the two figures on each side, like 
St. Dunstan’s,—one to represent the 
Church-of-England man, the other the 
Dissenter, striking their variances, and 
looking so savage at each other that 
it is lucky the clock’s orbit is betwixt 
‘em. But I have a notion, Eusebius, 
that our amusing census-mechanician 
is a bit of a plagiarist in this; for I 
remember reading something like it 
of a Praying machine in common use 
somewhere in Tartary, into which cer- 
tain written prayers are put. It is 
then turned round, like a grinding 
organ, at a trifling cost, by the hand 
of the officiating priest—the supposed- 
praying person or penitent receiving 
erfect satisfaction, without giving 
imself the least trouble in the world. 
This is a hint in somebody’s travels, 
it may be, from which Gulliver may 
greatly improve his religious time- 
piece. 

But as Homer nods occasionally, 
without loss of dignity, so does our 
Gulliver ; and when he wakes, he finds 
his watch has run down, and, like 
other common folk, he sets it by con- 
jecture, or by the sun. Thesun! By 
what sun? That which hardly glim- 
mers a light through murky fog, seen 
from metropolitan official window ? or 
by church clock or tabernacle clock ? 
or by an average of time, extracted 
from ingenious tabular calculations, 
of which the minute-hands are impa- 
tient? It is by conjecture. Thus we 
find, p. cli.,““An estimate for defect- 
ive returns’—“also including esti- 
mates for omissions.” What have 
statistics to do with defectives, and 
estimates for omissions? Whose pri- 
vilege are they? By whom be- 
queathed? And who is the residuary 
legatee, with the right to do what he 
pleases with his own ? 

These “defective returns,” these 
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omissions, very fatal as they are to 
census matters, have an ugly look, 
from this strange circumstance, that 
there is a secret to be kept, under 
promises offered by, or required from, 
the Secretary of State concerning all 
particulars regarding these Returns. 
‘his is very strange, indeed. First, 
the investigation is not founded on 
Act of Parliament, but the personal 
requisition of the Secretary of State ; 
secondly, the Secretary of State, thus 
going far beyond the Parliamentary 
liberty, is under promise of secresy to 
the census-makers and enumerators. 
If required of him, did he not wonder 
what could be the why or wherefore? 
The secrets, whatever they were, are 
kept. And what is the result? A 
very strange one: an admission, on 
the part of Government, that the Re- 
turns are not fair and just—an admis- 
sion made in the House of Lords. 

You may think, Eusebius, that this 
statement requires graver authority 
than this assertion of mine. I will 
give you the gravest, beyond the gra- 
vity of a judge—the gravity of a 
bishop. Here is an extract from the 
charge of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, delivered in August and Sep- 
tember last :— 

“My attention has been drawn to an 
enumeration of churches and places of 
dissenting worship, and to the alleged at- 
tendance at each respective place, as 
taken on the 30th March, 1851, called 
the Census Sunday, A digested summary 
of that religious census has been put forth 
in the present year, in a cheap and popu- 
lar form, with a great apparatus of tables, 
accompanied by an historical and statisti- 
cal discussion. This publication, which 
has been widely circulated, is probably 
known to most of my reverend brethren. 
It comprises a great store of interesting 
and curious matter, illustrated by ingeni- 
ous calculations, and is well adapted to 
amuse and inform (query misinfurm) the 
reader. But, in the main purport for 
which the enumeration was intended, a 
representation of the relative numbers of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, it must be re- 
garded as a failure, and as leading only to 
erroneous conclusions. The investigation 
itself not having been founded on the Act 
of Parliament for :taking the census, but 
upon the personal requisition of a Secre- 
tary of State; many clergymen declined 
to answer the questions or assist such an 
inquiry respecting their congregations, 
deeming it useless and unauthorised curi- 
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osity; while, among the sectarians, there 
appears to have been excitement and 
activity to procure the largest possible 
confluence of persons in the meeting- 
houses on that day. From these and 
other causes a return was procured highly 
favourable to the dissenting numbers as 
compared with those of the Church. Such 
flagrant instances were found of the er- 
roneous deductions drawn from this expo- 
sition, that the subject was brought before 
the House of Lords, in the late session, 
by two of my right reverend brethren, 
and the authorities were moved for upon 
which the report had been grounded. 
Hereupon it was admitted on the part of 
the Government, that a strong case for 
complaint had been made out, and that 
the numbers of the Church had been 
understated; but they declined producing 
the grounds of the statement on the score 
of good faith; a promise having, it seems, 
been given by the Secretary of State, that 
all the particulars of the returns should 
not be published—a promise which natu- 
rally led to carelessness, and, perhaps in 
some cases, fiction. Here the matter must 
rest. Henceforward nobody can appeal 
to the Religious Census of 1851 as a doc- 
ument of authority.” 


You see, Eusebius, there is a new 
working-day, a “Census Sunday,” 
taken out of the fifty-two on which 
shops are closed and business stayed, 
as days (transferred from the Jewish 
Sabbath) on which “Thou shalt do 
no manner of work”—set up by autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State; made 
not only a day of business for an army 
of spies and enumerators, but a day 
of general jealousy and temptation to 
fraud. Highly beneficial this to Chris- 
tian communities! You have read 
the declaration of a political party- 
maxim—that it should be the Whig 
policy to court the Dissenters—and 

ere you see it secretly put in practice 
under a public pretence. 

In the House of Lords the Bishop 
of Oxford had made the same com- 
plaint as to the unauthorised character 
of.the Census. “It was beyond the 
power vested in the Secretary of State 
to send out these papers.” I make 
some extracts from his speech :— 


“ For this reason, the numbers given in 
the official documents, as purporting to 
belong to the Church of England, were 
oflentimes very loosely put together, and 
considerably less than such numbers really 
were. In his own diocese, for instance, 
where he had caused carcful inquiries to 
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be made, the numbers who attended one 
service on Sunday, were found, upon cal- 
culation, to be about 117,421, while, in the 
official returns of the Registrar-General, 
they were stated only at 98,410. But 
the greatest misstatements in the reports 
occurred, not from our own numbers being 
lessened, but from the number of the Dis- 
senters, of nearly all denominations, being 
greatly exaggerated and set forth.” 
Again :— * 
‘He would read to the House a brie 

statement upon the subject, which he had 
taken the trouble to procure, which was 
authenticated, and could be depended 
upon in every way, and which comprised, 
in fact, short extracts from various writ- 
ten reports forwarded tohim. From these 
reports it appeared that, at the times 
when the numbers were being taken, the 
Dissenters filled their places of worship 
on purpose to swell the return of their 
numbers; that many persons attended 
in these Dissenting chapels in the even- 
ing who attended Church in the morning 
and afternoon; that most, if not all, the 
Dissenters of the neighbouring parishes 
always attended the particular parish 
where the Census was being taken, so that 
they were in reality counted two or three 
times over; that special sermons were 
preached in the Dissenting chapels to in- 
duce larger congregations to assemble; 
that the same persons often attended 
places of worship belonging to different 
Dissenting denominations; that the un- 
favourable state of the weather during 
the time the Census was beirg taken kept 
many people from Church; that many of 
the chapels mentioned in the report could 
not hold the number of the persons re- 
turned as going to them, unless such per- 
sons were very small children; that all 
the children were taken from the charity 
schools, and made to count in the returns; 
that the Dissenters, from the first, enter- 
tained an opinion that the returns were 
to be looked upon as a struggle between 
the Churchmen and Dissenters; that our 
own clergy, for various reasons, were 
careless about the matter, and conscien- 
tiously objected to the returns being taken 
in the manner proposed, and so did not 
assist in taking them; that many of the 
most important returns were in reality 
taken by persons hostile to the Church, 
and desirous rather to depreciate its im- 
portance than exemplify the real amount 
of its influence.” .... “He would refer, 


‘as an instance of misstatement, to the re- 


turn of the Registrar-General as to the 
Roman Catholics of Liverpool, from which 
it appeared that the number attending 
Catholic chapels were 27,660, whereas it 
was a well-known fact that all the sittings 
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in their places of worship in this town did 
not amount to more than 8006. Another 
instance might also be mentioned in refer- 
ence to the parish of St. Giles, where the 
sittings for Roman Catholics were only 
460, and yet the number attending them 
was inserted in the Census as 3000. He 
had heard, also, of a case in which the 
number of persons attending Divine ser- 
vice during the day at one of our churches 
was inserted as 236, whereas, at one ser- 
vice alone, the clergyman of that, place 
knew that 550 had attended; and, upon 
his remonstrating on the subject, the num- 
bers were re-examined, and found to 
amount, including both morning and after- 
noon services, to upwards of 800.” 


I must give you, Eusebius, the 
authority of another Bishop :— 


“The Bishop of St. David’s concurred 
in most of the observations of the right 
reverend prelate who had just sat down, 
and fron the instances which had come 
under his notice, believed it would have 
been better if the clergy of the Church of 
England had refused to give the returns 
in the manner they were required to do; 
because, by giving them, they were in 
fact countenancing and encouraging the 
improper returns that had been made. 
He knew the feeling of the great body of 
the clergy was, that the “ Religious Cen- 
sus,” as it was called, was a mere farce, 
and could not be said, by any means, to 
represent a fair estimate of what really 
was the number of the different denomina- 
tions. He held in his hand letters from 
several persons, corroborative of much 
that the right reverend prelate had stated ; 
and in one of these letters it was said, 
that a dissenting chapel was returned in 
the report as having in it, on the day of 
the return, 2000 persons; whereas, ac- 
cording to the Dissenters’ own statement, 
the largest numher it could hold was 1200 
persons. From the various facts which 
had been laid before him, and in which 
he had every reason to place confidence, 
there were many cases in which the re- 
turn of the Dissenters exceeded the num- 
ber of the population of the place they 
were supposed to be living in; and, in 
other cases, there was no doubt that the 
Dissenters had been counted over and 
over again. It was also known that the 
Dissenting Sunday Schools had clubbed 
together to take it in turn to attend each 
others’ places of worship at different times 
of the day.” .... “We ought not to 
have trusted these matters to the persons 
that we did, many of whom were inter- 
ested in putting forward exaggerated 
reports of the particular sects to which 
they belonged, and he firmly believed that 
no future returns would accomplish the 
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object which their lordships had in view 
—namely, that of getting a true report of 
the number of all religious denominations, 
unless they were made upon a very differ- 
ent principle from the present returns.” 


A pretty exposure is this, Eusebius. 
The Census, then, is not only an im- 
pertinence, but a mischief. I have 
given you very grave authority—they 
settle the case. The Census is con- 
demned. It is nailed down to the 
counter of fair dealing, like a false 
coin, bearing the sovereign image, 
which never came from the sovereign 
mint—no, nor the Parliamentary. 

I must stay my hand. It will never 
do to tack on, as a supplement, the 
worsted fringe of my poor style to the 
rich texture of Episcopal orations. I 
know you laugh at my hypocrisy. You 
are right. Idon’t believe a word about 
the poverty of style. Mother-wit can 
swagger when it will: nor will I be 
thankless of its gift, to disparage its 
power of rising. Do you not know it 
is occasionally light for a purpose? 
Bishops may nt deal with ridicule; 
but it is a legitimate weapon for such 
as we are, who may wear a comic 
mask, and yet tell grave truths— 


“ Interdum tamen et vocem comeedia tollit, 
Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore.” 


You and I are old enough to be pri- 
vileged, when provoked, to put on the 
angry Chremes. But I will not swell 
out just now after these Episcopal 
and Parliamentary orations, remem- 
bering the fable—The Frogs and the 
Ox. The motley style, neither all 
too serious nor too gay, does its work. 
The clown and the judge are charac- 
ters in the same play,and needful to 
the plot—often the first the most 
amusing. A light mannér may hold 
severe matter. It is a world of light 
readers; you are one, and will not 
object to this letter on that account. 
The famous Dr. Prideaux, when he took 
a copy of his Connexion of the Old and 
New Testament to the pers had 
it returned t6 him with the remark, 
that it was a dry subject, and he 
(the publisher) could not venture on 
it unless it could be enlivened with a 
little humour. Let this be an excuse 
for mine, and no damage will be done 
to the sobriety of the sense that 1s 
under it. 
Vive VALEQUE. 
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A PEEP AT PARIS. 


LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


My Dear Irenzvus—There are 
many ways of beginning a new year. 
Some people begin it with a series of 
_ parties given and received; others 
with good resolutions; others by en- 
deavouring to carry out those good 
resolutions; others by intending to 
pay their debts; others—fewer, I fear 
—by paying them ; most good men by 
either propositions of amendment, or 
an endeavour to act accordingly; 
many, and that a large class, after a 
short effort in the same direction, by 
putting off the beginning of the new 

ear for themselves to their own 

irth-days, which are likely to occur 
at some time in the course of the year, 
and, when their own birth-days come, 
by yj rm into their old courses. 
Such being the case, it struck a certain 
friend of yours, that no bad way of 
beginning 1855 would be to have a 
look at our gallant allies and their 
new empire, at the other side of the 
Channel, to jot down some of the 
impressions he had received during 
his flying. visit, and to send them off 
to you and Maga. The only difficulty 
was how to begin; for to begin with 
a description of a railroad-and-steamer 
journey would be even impudently 
trite. I wonder why so many tra- 
vellers take the trouble to describe so 
unpleasant a thing as travelling. _ You 
open your eyes ; for you know that, if 
1am not a fanatic in anything else, I 
am a fanatical traveller. I must ex- 
plain. The pleasure of travelling con- 
sists in the stopping, not in the going 
on, but because to stop you must go 
on first. ‘The disagreeables of travel- 
ling are necessary evils, to be encoun- 
tered for the sake of the agreeables 
of resting and looking round you. 
And these agreeables, in my opinion, 
far outweigh the other disagreeables, 
therefore am I a fanatical traveller ; 
and I hold that the impressions re- 
ceived during a week of travelling are 
commonly equal to those received 
during a twelvemonth of ordinary life. 
We ail wish and pray for long life, 
and this long life may be either rela- 
tive or absolute. Absolute long life 
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is of little value to man, and in the 
realisation of it he can never vie with 
the raven or the oak. Relative long 
life may be secured in two ways, even 
by those whom the gods love, and whe 
die young, by multiplying actions, or 
by multiplying impressions. In this 
view, there is a wise philosophy in the 
expression, “a short life and a merry 
one.” ‘To the indolent it is easier to 
multiply impressions than actions, and 
for this purpose we love books, we 
love gossip, and, above all, we love 
travelling; for in travelling we get 
the cream of books through the pris- 
matic colours, not the dull black and 
white of letterpress. Apropos of what 
I said about the agreeables and dis- 
agreeables of travelling, Tennyson has 
written two beautiful pieces, one 
ealled the “Lotos-Eater,” the other 
“Ulysses.” In the first he describes 
the unpleasantness of the évépyewa, or 
action ; in the second the pleasantness 
of the Zpyov, or production ; in the first 
he deseribes the sweetness of rest, in 
the second the staleness of rust. By 
the way, what a pleasant book for a 
journey is a volume of the Laureate, 
published by Mr. Moxon, of Dover 
Street—clear type and plenty of mar- 
gin, like the white paper left round a 
water-eolour drawing, setting off the 
poetry to the best advantage—not too 
large for the pocket, or too small for 
the eyes; not too heavy in hand, or 
too light for the wind that comes 
through the open window. I havea 
great dislike to cheap railway lite- 
rature in general, not on account of 
the cheapness, but on account of the 
density of the print, which, with the 
jarring of the carriage, becomes mere 
confusion. Light reading ought to be 
lightly bound and easily legible, not 
requiring to get fairly into it, a “ pons 
asinorum” of material difficulties; in 
short, to compare it with persons, its 
mental beauty ought not to labour 
under the disadvantage. of Curran, 
who, being an ugly, but a pleasant 
man, boasted that he was not a quarter 
of an hour behind the handsomest 
man in London. Maga is the closest 
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book admissible on a journey; but 
Maga’s columnar structure makes up 
for the closeness of the type in facili- 
ties for reading ; and Maga professes 
rather to be the philosophic companion 
of a fireside than a mere railway 
acquaintance, to be buried in the 
greatcoat pocket when the tickets are 
given up. 

I said that I was in difficulty where 
to begin, being forbidden to begin at 
the beginning. Shall I begin at the 
end? That will not do, as the end is 
the same as the beginning. I must 
begin in the middle, then. And as I 
did not keep a journal during my fly- 
ing visit—for who can write flying ? 
—I must take the middle in place, 
not in time. I fear in doing this I 
shall be as commonplace as if I began 
at the beginning. We have all heard 
of “the golden mean,” many of us of 
“medio tutissimus ;” many of us, too, 
of Aristotle’s dogma, of all good being 
a mean between extremes. It is odd 
that the word mean should have be- 
come degraded. It meant well at 
first; but that very degradation seems 
to me an argument against Aristotle. 
He was a man of mean—that is, of 
middle stature—himself, so he per- 
haps delighted in glorification of the 
mean. It seems that I have no other 
alternative but to follow his example. 
I have before me a beautiful map— 
“ Paris illustrée et ses Fortifications” 
—showing all the streets and squares, 
plainly and pleasantly “marked, with 
portraits of the public buildings. I 
put my finger on the middle of that 
map as nearly as possible; and I put 
my finger on the glorious Louvre, the 
very centre of the attractions of the 
French capital, and of the grand archi- 
tectural doings of Napoleon III. 
Which gallery shall we see first? we 
have seen them all before. We are 
in the great quadrangle. It is paved 
with asphalt, the Turkey-carpet of 
pavements, clean, and seeming soft, 
and free from risk to elderly gentle- 
men; for there are no basset edges of 
strata sticking up to trip the foot; 
and there are glass-plots in the corners, 
with a broad border of something. It 
looked like a number of hepaticas not 
yet in blossom. No, it is ivy pegged 
down, the “very ivy” off “the ruin,” 
forming a border to a carpet of sward. 
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Unless the ivy feels itself insulted, it 
looks very well there. We go to the 
door of the Museum. It is not a pub- 
lic day, but strangers are privileged ; 
the porter looks at the outside of our 
passports, and in we walk. I have 
often found a passport convenient in 
France; and if it were not, I have 
never felt disposed to quarrel with a 
custom in any country to which the 
inhabitants have to submit. We go 
‘away and away and away” through 
the Salle d’Apollon, with its fine views 
of the river Seine; and, turning to 
the right, are in the middle of chefs 
d’euvre of the old masters, the best 
pictures being sufficiently marked to 
the uninitiated by the number of 
easels set up before them, and the 
number of copiers. When the artists 
leave the gallery, they put their names 
on the backs of their bundles of paint- 
ing materials, and they are perfectly 
safe. The Raphaels in the Louvre 
are well known. My friend dared to 
dispute the authenticity of St. Michael, 
alleging that the features were not 
Raphaelesque ; but there is one thing 
about that picture unmistakable—the 
exquisite poise of the figure, which 
seems balanced by its divinity, like 
the famous Madonna di San Sisto at 
Dresden, the latter being, in our 
humble opinion, the finest picture 
ever painted. What a heresy it is to 
prefer the pre-Raphaelites to Raphael ! 
Raphael painted truth and beauty— 
they painted truth without beauty ; 
and therefore, forsooth, Raphael sac- 
rificed truth to beauty. But, in keep- 
ing what was unsightly out of sight, 
he only sacrificed a lower to a higher 
truth, and followed the example of 
nature, in whose doings reparation is 
the rule, and the concealment of what 
is painful; for does she not cover the 
ruin with ivy? The grandest example 
I know of that rule of nature is, the 
scene of the fall of the Rossberg in 
Switzerland: that catastrophe, which 
caused so much affliction, has produced 
in time a landscape of broken ground, 
rocks, and water, and various vegeta- 
tion, such as scarcely any other cause 
could have produced. In one “pre- 
Raphaelite” picture at the Louvre, 
the eye painfully dwells on the anato- 
mical exactness of the wound pro- 
duced by the spear in the Saviour’s 
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side, whereas such details should be 
subordinated to the glory of his pas- 
sion. But the pre-Raphaelites knew 
no better, for the very reason that 
they came before Raphael; so there 
was atime when we used to draw a 
smaller and a larger circle, and four 
lines to represent a man. Young 
artists have a perfect right to be pre- 
Raphaelites in their studios, but as such 
they have no right to exhibit, except in 
privacy, as immature farmers’ daugh- 
ters exhibit their samplers as speci- 
mens of their precocious embroidery. 
The pictures in the long gallery are 
not seen to the best advantage, ex- 
cept those of Rubens. Rubens shedsa 
sort of electric light, which puts every- 
thing else out; the air swims with 
pink flesh, and the eyes tire of the one 
nude Dutch woman looking as if the 
violence with which she is drawn up 
to the skies, er let down to Hades, 
would shake all the pink flesh off her 
bones, and leave her a ‘“ memento 
mori.” His male figure is certainly 
grand. But the Louvre is very rich 
in the life-like pictures of the Flemish 
and Dutch school, very few of which 
can be studied without a painter gain- 
ing some ideas from them. ‘There is 
one of not much significance by 
Quentin Matsys. Was he not the 
painter who became a painter from a 
blacksmith, by falling in love with 
the painter’s daughter? Le Sueur 
flourishes at the further end of the 
gallery; he delights in two classes of 
subjects of different character,—nuns 
and monks enduring austcrities, and 
nymphs and cupids with wreaths of 
flowers floating in the air. The Cupid 
and Psyche, so popular and so often 
copied, is by Eustace Le Sueur. 
Away we go through the galleries— 
there is a most valuable colleetion of 
drawings, the notes and raw, material 
of the old masters; there is a most 
valuable collection of antiques, the 
chair of Dagobert bringing us back to 
the earliest times, and reminding us 
that we are in the newest as well as 
one of the oldest countries in Europe ; 
and the apparently gigantic armour 
of Francois Premier telling of the 
Field of the Cloth-of-Gold, and sug- 
gesting a hope that we may see in 
our own day a similar fraternisation of 
the sovereigns of England and France. 
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But which is the way down? It 
is hard to find: we go round and 
round, we make one ineffectual plunge 
into an Egyptian saloon, but we are 
warned back, for there are workmen 
in it, and it is not yet open to: the 
- public ; at last we make a successful 
dive into the Hall of Sculpture, and 
find ourselves in the midst of Greek 
and Roman art. Is it, or is it not, 
good taste to complete the torsos, and 
put modern arms and legs on classical 
trunks? It looks better at first, 
doubtless, but is rather a desecration. 
I love the mutilated Theseus and 
Ilissus, and would not on any account 
finish them, for fear of impairing the 
perfect and reposeful symmetry of the 
originals. Besides, if any addition be 
false, it is a flagrant falsehood. Bet- 
ter leave them as they were, as the 
best scholars would leave the frag- 
mentary passages of Auschylus, to the 
incompleteness in which they have 
come to us.- Such would be, at all 
events, the more reverential course as 
regarcs the ancients. We stop to 
sketch the Venus of Arles; it is a 
figure of pure and simple beauty, such 
a one as the ancients loved: she has 
just half drawn on her drapery after 
the famous goddess show, in which 
another Paris was the judge, and is 
holding in her hand the fatal apple, 
looking at it as if it were worth possess- 
ing, but asif she had had a perfect right 
to it from the first. But who goes 
there? A fine bearded man, who 
might have been a model for a 
sculptor, with traces of suffering on. 
his countenance, in a weather-beaten 
scarlet uniform, which is crowned by 
that ugly undress-cap with which the 
questionable taste of our military 
authorities. has thought proper to 
finish off the guardsmen. He is a 
Crimean hero, a sergeant of the fusi- 
liers: he is on his way home with 
a hole through his lungs, which ho 
got at Alma, though now in a fair 
way of recovery. How respectfully, 
though not obtrusively, the officials 
come round him, and converse with 
him through his French companion, 
who is explaining to him the lions of 
Paris! There he passes off, six feet 
high, down the avenue of statues of that 
Valhalla, by Achilles and Hector and 
the Roman emperors, and the thought 
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strikes us that there are as good 
heroes now as in the days of Troy 
and the Cesars, and as good heroes 
British born and British bred. We 
came across two more such during 
our short visit to France. One, a cap- 
tain of dragoons, accosted us in the 
Place de la Concorde as we were 
expanding our map; the other, an 
officer of rank, we saw on our way 
home. They came passing through 
that brilliant world of Paris, and called 
to mind the sterner scene where our 
countrymen were suffering. The 

did us good, and they, doubtless, did 
the French good too—the kind of 
good that solemn thoughts do those 
who are enjoying the pleasant pas- 
sages of life. 

But we pass through the open air 
into the gallrey of modern sculpture. 
What an uncomfortable statue that 
is of Milo of Croton writhing back 
from the split oak in which his hand 
is fixed, with a lion hard at work 
eating him, having established his 
base of operations at a very substan- 
tial part of the wrestler’s person. It 
is the offspring of a bad age, which 
could not see that sudden and violent 
action was destructive of the peculiar 
character of sculpture, and of the plea- 
sure which sculpture gives. In fact, I 
doubt whether, in both painting and 
sculpture, repose is not a necessary 
‘element of all the finest works, for 
‘without repose there is no permanency 
of impression ; and to satisfy the soul, 
there should be a permanency of im- 
pression on which the eye might rest 
forfever without tiring. This essen- 
‘tial repose must not be misunder- 
stood. There is a Diana in the 
‘centre of one of the rooms, a bronze 
figure in the act of running. We may 
‘look at this figure for a long time, yet 
it produces no unpleasant impression. 
There is action there, but an action 
which, to all appearance, might be 
eternal without painful effort on the 
part of the acting person. Were the 
goddess of the chase seen in repose, 
and rightly represented, such repose 
would seem uncomfortable, so strongly 
suggestive would it be of action not 
carried out; and as for fatigue, we 
must not imagine her as a goddess 
capable of that. It is a pleasure to 
jmagine her so running, balanced on 
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her compact slender foot, and so 
roaming the woods for ever. This 
statue appears to me the best ex- 
pression of Diana, for it represents 
her, not as most of her statues do, as 
a merely muscular Hebe, or the em- 
blem of maiden pride, like Athene 
without her armour, but as_ the 
very incarnation of perpetual motion 
amongst goddesses as Mercury is 
amongst gods. And in the perpetuity 
of this motion there is a repose like 
that in the motion of the spheres, 
which it does the soul good to con- 
template ; for it is full of youth, full of 
strength to perform its purposes, full of 
the calm unconsciousness of divinity. 

In the inmost saloon the most strik- 
ing figure is perhaps a stooping nymph 
by Pradier, very graceful and soft of 
outline, with the classicality of Thor- 
waldsen. This artist died about two 
years ago, and might have achieved 
greater things had he lived longer. 

The nymph Salmacis, stooping, and 
apparently detaching her sandal, is 
much in the same style, though not 
quite so good, by another artist; and 
there is a recumbent figure of Hya- 
cinthus, elegant in attitude, though 
the limbs appear either too starved 
or destitute of muscle, in the same 
room. As we pass out, we are struck 
by the statue of Amalthea sitting on 
a rock with the goat by her, with 
whose milk the nymph is said to have 
nursed Jupiter. There is much dig- 
nity in this figure, and in the counte- 
nance a proud consciousness of the 
sacredness of her charge. On the 
whole, we are impressed with the im- 
provement of the most modern seculp- 
ture on the school immediately pre- 
ceding it, the moderns appearing 
more thoroughly to appreciate the 
chastity of design characteristic of 
the antique spirit. 

But the short winter-day is going 
fast, and we must have a look at the 
Gallery of the Luxembourg before din- 
ner-time. So we cross the Seine and 
pass down a long clammy street of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, paved with 
those round-topped slippery stones so 
especially uncomfortable to walk upon. 
They seem to indicate that the old 
nobility, who still haunt this “quar- 
tier,” ignored pedestrianism, and only 
respected the convenience of carriage- 
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people. Or is this pavement kept up 
for the benefit of the medical students 
of the neighbouring “ quartier Latin,” 
as it gives so many chances of a 
sprained ankle? The Gallery of the 
Luxembourg contains none but mo- 
dern paintings and sculptures, and 
—M the best general idea of the mo- 
ern French school of art. Though 
inclined to be in good humour with 
everything French, we cannot say we 
are delighted with the general choice 
of subjects. They are chiefly histo- 
rical, or rather theatrical; and if it be 
the only object of tragedy to excite 
pity and terror, the modern French 
school of painting is certainly an 
efficient handmaid of tragedy. 

But the picture that struck us most 
of all was of a different, though not an 
inconsistent character. It seemed to 
have been painted with a conscious 
comparison of the capitals of ancient 
Italy and modern France, depicting 
in both of them the dissoluteness pre- 
ceding dissolution. It reminds us 
equally of the sad pictures of the Ro- 
man satirist, and the flame-coloured 
orgies of a Balzae oraSue. Its motto 
is from Juvenal— 

“ Scevior armis 
Luxuria incubat, victumque alciscitur orbem.” 
The great fault is the crowded position 
of the figures, which must have been 
far too much in each other’s way for 
thoroughly unstrung and jaded repose 
in the lap of luxurious enjoyment. 
There are women and men carousing, 
or rather having caroused, with empty 
cups lying about,.and desecrated gar- 
lands—some languidly. draining the 
last drops of the draught which, for 
those with consciences, is evidently 
not the draught of Lethe. The “fulness 
of satiety” is on all their faces, and 
the dull, dull weariness of finer na- 
tures plunged in unintellectual enjoy- 
ment. One female figure, of striking 
beauty, seems falling forward from a 
couch in the foreground: she might 
have been a goddess, a priestess, an 
empress, and she is—such an empress 
as Messalina. It is not a pleasant 
picture, though, and perhaps because 
the subjeet is pleasure. There are 
two indignant satirists standing at 
the door making stern faces, who, if 
the guests had waked up with suffi- 
cient energy, would certainly have been 
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shown the way out. We look round. 
The French are certainly too fond of 
horrid subjects. Their paintings are 
like the battles in Homer’s [liad— 
anatomical. They are too often, as 
say the Faculty, beautiful specimens of 
disease—moral disease. Tragedy is 
all very well, but why revolt the sen- 
sibilities, and show the bad side of 
human nature, till one sickens at the 
relationship one is compelled to own 
to demons under the name of men? 
We will run over the names of a few of 
these most disagreeable subjects. “The 
Exiles of Tiberius,”—a party of mise- 
rable victims of tyranny being hurried 
off to their island prisons. “Cain 
Killing his Brother Abel;” “Scene 
of the Massacres of Scio—Greek Fami- 
lies Waiting for Death or Slavery ;” 
“Death of Elizabeth, Queen of ea: 
land;” “The Young Princes Stifled 
in the Tower of London;” “Cain” 
again, “after the Murder of Abel;” 
“Shipwrecked Men Fighting with 
Bears ;” “Shipwreck of the Reliance ;” 
“Summons of the Last Victims of the 
Reign of Terror;” “Scene from St. 
Bartholomew;” “Suliot Women 
throwing themselves over a Preci- 
pice.” I have had quite enough of it; 
let us look for something more plea- 
sant. But one cannot get rid of these 
painful pictures, for some of them are 
very finely painted: their image rises 
again to the eye when the eye is off 
them, and appears where we would 
not wish it to be, with much of the 
same sensation that the eye feels after 
looking long on snow with the sun on 
it, when the snow keeps rising in the 
vision, but turned red. That “Seene 
from the Massacres of Scio” should be 
engraved and sent round, like the pic- 
torial presents of the Illusirated News, 
to all our subseribers—to a Turkish 
loan. The Greeks have deserved 
badly enough of us in the present 
war, but they are some of them con- 
temporaries, some sons, of those who 
lived in the time of that most odious 
act of barbarism. It is not to be 
wondered at: that they are sceptical 
of Turkish progress, just as we have 
reason to be sceptical of Russian, 
Yes! we are fighting against the Czar 
—against barbarian despotism; but 
for that very reason not for the Turks 
—that is, if we are wise, 
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There is a great deal of gross non- 
sense talked about Turkish civilization. 
It can never come to anything more 
than Mahomedanism emasculated ; 
and Mahomedanism, unlike Brahman- 
ism and some other false religions, is 
radically barbarian and _ barbarous. 
Paul de la Roche is very great in the 
“Death of Elizabeth,” butitis anything 
but a pleasant picture—there is no 
redeeming idea. Now, “ Cromwell 
looking at the Dead Body of Charles ” 
is a very different picture. There is 
a grim grandeur in the figure of the 
“immortal rebel” as he stands alone 
communing with his conscience, and 
asking it whether his secretary’s words 
are strictly applicable, that 

“There is slain 


To God no sacrifice more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king;” 


words blasphemous in themselves, 
unless uttered with a certainty of 
truth, which it is presumptuous for a 
human being to feel. There is the 
slightest touch of doubt, of compunc- 
tion, in Cromwell’s face, which would 
never have been shown to witnesses. 
But as for this picture of the dying 
Elizabeth, it is simply terrific without 
a moral. There is the old haggard 
form, lying on soft cushions, sur- 
rounded with all the trappings of 
royalty, with the countenance wrung 
by remorse, disappointment, and de- 
spair. I should question if this picture 
was quite just to the memory of Eliza- 
beth. Her death appears to have 
been accompanied with frantic vio- 
lence, but violence arising from wo- 
man’s weakness, mortified vanity, 
and chagrin at what she believed the 
ingratitude of a special favourite, 
Essex. That the death of Mary of 
Scots might have stood before her 
then, and other executions even more 
like judicial murders, there is no deny- 
ing ; but it appears from the testimony 
of Mignet, who, as 2 Frenchman, may 
fairly be supposed impartial, that 
Mary’s death was a most unwilling 
sacrifice to the urgency of Burleigh 
and the clamours of the English 
. Mary’s beauty has always 

en an unanswerable argument in 
her favour; and that feeling which 
her army felt when her form moved 
across the window, as mentioned in 
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Scott’s novel, and every knight swore 
by the cross of his sword to shed his 
best blood for her, has been shared 
more or less by all who have read 
about her; and there-is a general sym- 
pathy for that Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton in the engraving, who is dying 
with such a happy expression on his 
face, because such lovely eyes are 
seeing him out of this world, and 
weeping over his devotion—albeit a 
devotion decidedly of the earth, earthly. 
Peace be to his ashes, pardon to 
hers,—peace and pardon even to those 
of the capricious, vain, but patriotic 
Elizabeth! Paul de la Roche has 
no right, in his portraiture of-death, to 
anticipate the verdict of Heaven. As 
to the “Summons to the Victims of 
the Reign of Terror,” I would not 
wish to speak of this picture without 
qualification. It is certainly one of a 
class of subjects more honoured in the 
avoidance than the choice; but the 
different emotions with which the 
summons is received form a grand 
field. There is abject terror, in itself 
degrading ; indignation at the sacrifice 
of fine natures to the howling fanati- 
cism of an atheist mob; and, better 
still, calm heroism looking death in 
the face, with the consciousness of the 
ultimate triumph of the just man— 


“ §i fraetus illabatur orbis ;” 


and, best of all, the self-forgetting and 
abstracted power which the creed of 
the Cross alone, in any of its develop- 
ments, can give to the humanly weak, 
victorious over man and death and the 
grave, and humbled only before the 
Maker in whose presence His creature 
is so soon to stand. This is a useful, 
though not a pleasant picture. It is 
well placed in Paris—a perpetual re- 
minder that tyranny has more faces 
than one, and that its most hideous 
face of all is seert upon the many- 
headed monster. 

But we walk round, and try not 
to look at these pictures any more. 
There is “ Antony Haranguing the 
People after the Death of Cesar,” 
by Joseph-Desiré Court. This is 
a powerful piece; the emotion of 
the people is well done, and the 
annoyance of the conspirators, some of 
whom are half-drawing their swords, 
doubting whether they shall use them 
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The artist has 


for attack or defence. 
hit off exactly the hang-dog features 


of the lower natures among the Ro- 
mans—a low forehead, thick occiput, 
and protruding ears; and he has 
given this physiognomy with strict 
justice to those “honourable men,” 
who butchered in the most cowardly 
manner their defenceless and trusting 
friend and benefactor. 

But we pass to scenes more peace- 
ful. Rosa Bonheur! that is a pretty 
name, and a name of good omen. 
With the tenderness and feeling for 
nature of all gifted women, with the ex- 
quisite and instinctive taste common 
to nearly all French women, gifted or 
not, she paints the country, and in a 
land where the city is everything, with 
a certain degree of courage. Her 
Breton cattle-piece in the London 
French exhibition last year, elicited 
unqualified approbation. She has 
only one picture in the Luxembourg. 
The subject is simple enough (a 
ploughed field with oxen), but I never 
saw oxen better done, a ploughed 
field better done, or the quiet light 
and shade on the furrows better done: 
it is pre-Raphaelesque in its homeliness 
and general treatment, but it is the 
very beauty of homeliness. We are 
happy to see the following note at 
the bottom of a page in the catalogue ; 
—* Madame Herbilin and Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur having obtained as a 
result of the former exhibitions all the 
medals granted as rewards, have been 
assimilated in 1853, by a special deci- 
sion, to the decorated artists of the 
Legion of Honour, and enjoy with 
them the privilege of not submitting 
their works to the examination of the 
jury.” Here is a practical recognition 
of the rights of women by Freneh gal- 
lantry—of the rights of women such as 
they really are. Bloomerism will not 
go down with the tasteful Parisians, 

ut they give woman fair play in her 
own province—the Beautiful. Here is 
a pleasant picture by a Swiss artist, 
Charles Gleyre, called “ Evening.” 
It is full of quiet, of mystery, and 
weird light, and that deep eternal 
tranquillity over sea and boat and 
heavens, which Mr. Ruskin says 
ought to reside somewhere or other in 
the horizon of every picture that gives 
the highest pleasure; and there is un- 
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doubtedly much of truth in the re- 
mark. A member of our old Water- 
Colour Society is very successful in 
giving this feeling, especially in his 
moonlight scenes, whatever other 
merits his drawings may have,—(I 
mean Mr. Finch); but with him it is 
sad, with Gleyre it is full of joy. 

That is a good picture by Odier of 
the imperial dragoon in the Moscow 
retreat; horse and man both disabled, 
the rider dismounted, from the horse’s 
wound, but unable to walk: death 
stares both in the face—not the death 
a hero would like best, but he prepares 
to meet it like a hero, and feels more 
for his steed than himself. This pic- 
ture is well known by engravings. It 
reminds us sadly of the only too pro- 
bable sufferings at the present moment 
of some of our own “ braves.” 

We come now to a classical picture, 
by M. Lehmann, who appears to be 
a naturalised German. We like it, 
because, we like the grand Aschylean 
story. It represents the Oceanides 
lamenting round the foot of the rock 
where Prometheus is chained. It is 
well fancied, but the rock is too 
much like that on which the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse rests, whereas it 
ought to have been a spur of the Cau- 
casus; and the nymphs, if they are iu 
great trouble, have not forgotten to 
place themselves in the most becom- 
ing attitudes for the benefit of the 
bound Titan, who seems, however, too 
much in pain to appreciate their en- 
deavours to please. This may have 
been a bit of sly satire on the part of 
the artist on female grief in general. 
Why does Horace Vernet choose such 
ferocious subjects? ‘ Massacre of the 
Mamelukes by Mehemet Ali.” There 
is certainly a grandeur in this picture, 
in the utter helplessness of the brave 
men who are shot down, in the im- 
passive face of the executioner, who 
can literally smoke his pipe over the 
annihilation of Egyptian chivalry. 
Adieu for the present to the Luxem- 
bourg. Nothing is more unjust than 
the memory of a picture-seer, for he 
omits to mention some of the best 
things, and dwells at random on those 
merely which have happened to find 
hooks to hang themselves on in his mind. 

But thegg are other things to be 
seen at Paris now besides pictures, 
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We take a morning stroll round the 
Boulevards, beginning at the Made- 
leine. We walk towards the Boule- 
.vards of the undiscovered regions, by 
the focus of revolutions and emeutes, 
beyond the Porte St. Martin. To our 
agreeable surprise, we find the Bonle- 
vards still expanding, still beautifying 
themselves with new buildings, with 
terraces, with open spaces. Why, 
they get better as we go further from 
the Elysian regions and approach the 
shades of Paris; or is it that we fancy 
them better from their contrast with 
their former state? Here is a round 
feuntain, set with lions’ heads, simple 
but ornamental—not new, certainly, 
but new to us. When shall we have 
such a fountain in Trafalgar-Square ? 
Here, at the end of a vista, is a fine 
public building of no verydiscreditable 
style. It is the Strasbourg terminus. 
How very well it looks! It is just 
what a handsome terminus ought to 
be: it is without affectation, but 
stands for decorated utility. Here is 
a perfect nest of theatres, as if theatres 
were gregarious as well as those who 
frequent them; one of them has a 
pretty epen facade, a novelty in thea- 
trical architecture. We shall have 
something to say now about the play- 
houses of Paris. We are looking at 
the handbill at the Gaité, when one 
of the actresses passes out, and, see- 
ing we are English, obligingly tells us 
that the Emperor and Empress are 
expected to-morrow night, and ac- 
cordingly we take two tickets in the 
“fauteuils d’orchestre,” just under 
their box. We walk on; everything 
is honest and open, like friend Ire- 


neeus’s countenance, so far as the” 


Place de la Bastille. We go up the 
Pillar, and look around, but do not see 
much view, for it is winter-time, and 
all the fires in Paris are alight, it is 
to be feared that the burning of Eng- 
lish coal is becoming more general, 
and unless some smoke-consuming 
apparatus is invented for coal-fires, it 
will impair in time the beauty of the 
buildings, as it is detrimental to the 
purity of the atmosphere. One of the 
great beauties of Paris, seen from its 
eminences, is the sparkling whiteness 
of the city and suburbs, so different 
from London. We looked téwards the 
Champs Elysées. The Emperor has 
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nothing less than the magnificent idea 
of prolonging the Rue de Rivoli to 
the Place de la Bastille, fringing it 
with handsome stone-faced houses for 
the whole distance. This is to be the 
great aorta of Paris, running through 
its whole body, from the Arch of the 
Star, its imperial head, to the suburbs 
inhabited by its workmen, its demo- 
eratic legs. It is a bright idea of 
Napoleon the Third to keep those 
legs, and the hands belonging to them, 
ever in motion. “Panem et circen- 
ses!” said our satirieal friend,—that is 
his system! He well knows that 
somebody finds work for idle hands, 
and so he keeps all his hands from 
idleness; and it is for this probably, 
qnite as much as for the literal edifi- 
eation of his city, that, like the gen- 
tleman in our Eton grammar, “ He 
pulls down, he builds up, he changes 
squares into rounds.” Itis (to change 
a little Coleridge’s line)— 


“Building, building everywhere, 
No time to stop and think.” 


And it is certainly better that busy 
hands should be so employed, than in 
scoring the private houses with mus- 
ket-shot, and the public buildings with 
cannon-shot, and trying to plaster over 
the sores with a two-feet high inscrip- 
tion of “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 
He recollects the terrible insurrection 
of the workmen in 1848, when the 
“ ateliers nationaux” were dissolved, 
and, thinking naturally enough that a 
provisional government ought to feed 
them, they took up arms to upset it, 
and were only quelled after a four 
days’ war, and an estimated loss of 
five thousand soldiers and five general 
officers. ‘It may be an expensive plan, 
but the repetition of such seenes would 
be much more expensive; and in this 
case there will- certainly be something 
to show for the money. We will not 
follow the Boulevards all round—that 
is too much of a good thing; so we 
eross the Seine, and pass through the 
Jardin des Plantes, back up the 
quays. Taking leave of the literal, 
not literary lions, we turn to the 
neighbourhood of Notre Dame. All 
its dirty purlieus are coming down. 
The ld eathedral, which has been 
choking amongst filthy houses for 
hundreds of years, like a cleanly and 
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elderly gentlewoman in a mob of pick- 
pockets and other rifraff—the old 
historical cathedral, sung and said by 
Victor Hugo, is to stand out, and look 
about it, and breathe the fresh air, 
and see its face and its back, if it has 
eyes behind, in the noble and real, 
not tidal, rivér that flows beneath it. 
Amongst others, that ugliest building 
in Paris, the Hotel Dieu, is to come 
down ; of course, accommodation will 
be provided for the sick in a better 
situation; for the French government 
does provide efficiently, with no de- 
partmental checks, for its sick at home 
or in the field. More shame to ours ! 
But we must not be hard upon those 
who are down; or, what is worse in 
this case, drop the thread of our sub- 
ject to have a throw at them. We 
are glad to see this clearance of the 
environs of Nétre Dame; for never 
was the proverb, “The nearer the 
church the further,” &c., better illus- 
trated than here. We turn into the 
Morgue, and soon turn out again, not 
like some of the people we saw going 
in and out with an apparently disap- 
pointed face, as it seemed to our un- 
charitableness. There are no corpses’ 
laid out there; the same was the case 
when we made a second visit. This 
speaks well for the present régime. 
In Louis Philippe’s reign I once saw 
three, on another occasion five bodies 
laid out, all apparently of suicides 
found in the Seine. This may have 
been accidental, but it looked like im- 
provement. But we are in the legal 
quarter. It is a decided improvement 
upon Chancery Lane, which, of all 
places in London—no very cheerful 
city—has always seemed to me the 
gloomiest. Here the Empire has been 
at work. The courts are spacious, 
well ventilated, and full of acecommo- 
dation; it is worth while to have a 
trifling suit to see them to advantage. 
We sit down in a civil court, where, 
notwithstanding its name, there is 
much incivility, especially on the part 
of the plaintiff, who, being a wine- 
merchant, cannot get his bill paid, and 
is suing for more than the court thinks 
proper to award. This court is posi- 
tively pretty, the wall above the presi- 
dent’s seat being coloured blue, and 
speckled with golden bees—the colour, 
we fear, a cruel allusion to the disap- 
pointed litigant’s luoks, the bees a 
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moral lesson to insolvent debtors. 
The “Cour d’Assises” is old. It is 
here that the serious cases are dispos- 
ed of. We heard a most eloquent 
harangue of the public accuser, and 
answer of the prisoner’s counsel ; the 
prisoner being a poor work-girl, ac- 
cused of stealing money from a cash- 
box. It was a painful case, and we 
did not see it out. A picture of the 
Crucifixion is an appropriate addition 
to this hall of judgment. It gives 
solemnity and religious sanction to the 
proceedings. But it is of little use to 
mention this here, as we Protestants 
are afraid of such emblems. This 
calls to mind a little circumstance 
which occurred as we were entering 
the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois 
from vain curiosity. We accosted, 
with some trivial question, a well- 
dressed man who rushed by us into 
the church ; he, though a Frenchman, 
was too absorbed to heed, but went 
on his way, and fell down on his knees 
in the church, and, after a few minutes 
of prayer, passed out again to hurry 
on his secular business. It was a 
thing of no consequence; the man 
might havé been in business; his ap- 
pearance was much that of one of our 
City men. But fancy one of our City 
men rushing into a church to pray, 
and out again on his way to the bank! 
But then with us the churches are 
only open on Sundays, while the 
banks are open every day in business 
hours ; and if we would show foreign- 
ers our devout demeanour and solem- 
nity of deportment, I question whether 
we should not take them rather to our 
banks than our churches. All is done 
so gravely, so methodically, with 
such repression of all levity, that 
they certainly might be mistaken by 
an ignorant savage for our temples 
of worship, and the cashiers for priests, 
and the partners for bishops; for truly, 
do not these functionaries, both indress 
and aspect, look reverend and right re- 
verend. 

No! Irenzus, Iam not going over to 
Rome. My Protestantism is as sound 
as the great bell’ of Moscow, before 
it fell: but you must beware, for you 
have been a Quaker, and extremes 
meet at last, when they have, once 
begun to approach each other. We 
pass through the Rue St. Honoré, and 
through the Palais Royal, with its 
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tempting shops, full of elegant inutili- 
ties, or what the French call “ bétises.” 
The classical figures in Biscuit de 
Sévres, a better material than the 
Parian porcelain, dwell pleasantly on 
the memory, some with robes just 
fringed with gold. Statuettes are the 
most elegant ornaments of a drawing- 
room; more elegant because they 
might be done without. A friend of 
mine who was going to be married, let 
his friends know generally that he 
would dispense with the ordinary pre- 
sents, for certain articles of plate and 
useful things in general he must get, 
whether they were given him or not; 
but that he would feel obliged to them 
for any little work of art which, his 
means being limited, his conscience 
would not lethim buy. Works of art, 
small or great, have this advantage 
over many other possessions, they are 
hard to steal, because they have a 
traceable individuality when complete ; 
and when reduced to their bare materi- 
als, they are comparatively worthless ; 
broken up or melted up, they become 
mere rubbish. I pity the man who, 
supposing his object was not to turn 
it into money, would rather possess 
the Koh-i-Noor than a gem of Raphael, 
both on account of his own bad taste, 
and his want of consideration for those 
who are open to temptation. We go 
up the Rue Vivienne, and turning into 
those pretty lateral passages where 
the busts of artists are exposed for 
sale, with numberless amusing prints, 
we get to the Boulevard, and pass into 
the Passage Jouffroy. What is our 
object?’ Nothing more or less than 
dinner, and well have we earned it to- 
day. The French have satirically re- 
marked, “ I] y a une chose que les An- 
glais font tous les jours, et qu’ils font 
toujours mal ;” and accordingly, when 
an Englishman comes to Paris, he 
thinks himself much injured if he gets 
a bad dinner. And yet even there bad 
dinners are to be had, in spite of the 
“Physiologie du Gout,” and “ Brillat- 
Savarin.” In fact, the difficulty of get- 
ting a dinner at Paris, to the unini- 
tiated, is very great. The “carte” 
is put into the hand of the stranger, 
and he nervously orders, not the most 
savoury, but the most translatable 
dishes, while the criticising “ gargon” 
is standing over him, and observing 
his mistakes, if not in the combination, 
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at least in the succession of his “ plats.” 
There is one place where this difficulty 
is removed, the stranger’s gastronomy 
being taken into affectionate ~leading- 
strings. It is the “ Diner de Paris,” 
in the Passage Jouffroy. There is a 
new dinner every day—the dinner of 
the day. The bill of fare appears on 
the board outside. If you like it, or 
think you do, or choose to speculate, 
you pay for your ticket and go in. It 
struck me that that paying for the 
ticket gave acertain artistic complexion 
to the whole affair; it was like pay- 
ing at the door of a theatre, concert- 
room, or exhibition, and it removed 
that slight anxiety during the agree- 
able ceremony as to the amount of the 
bill, which may have a certain effect, 
though infinitesimal, on digestion. It 
was a very good dinner, the cost, in- 
cluding wine, being three francs and a 
half. There was a multitude of 
diners, though only one dinner, which 
like the fairy shilling in the Irish 
story, was renewed as fast as con- 
sumed. Some amusement was created 
by the conduct of two Englishmen, 
each having a will of his own, though 
they came into the room together ; one 
insisting on taking a table in the cor- 
ner, the other in the middle of the 
room ; and each being seated by him- 
self for some time in the place he had 
chosen, and beckoning the other over, 
lill the stronger will prevailed, and 
the gentleman in the middle went to 
the corner. On comparing notes, they 
found that the cause of the obstinacy 
of the one was, that he liked to dine 
in quiet ; while that of the other was, 
that he liked conversation at dinner, 
and there were two gentlemen at the 
middle table. Be it as it may, it 
amused the French, and it struck us 
that, somehow or other, the French 
would not have done so. When they 
are in company, one seems instinc- 
tively to take the lead, and the others 
to follow. After dinner, we go to the 
Opéra Comique, which of all the “spec- 
tacles” is perhaps the most thoroughly 
national,—that is to say, best suited 
to the higher tastes of the nation ; for 
to see the French middle and lower 
classes at home, you must go to the 
Palais Royal and Porte St Martin. 
The performances at the Opéra 
Comique are chiefly mixtures of dia- 
logue and song; airiness and gaiety 
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being the characteristics of the musical 
part, which is alike removed from the 
dreamy sentimentality of the German, 
and the rich |uxurious satisfaction of 
the Italian school. 

The first piece that we heard has 
passed away from the mind, leaving a 
residue of agreeable sensation, con- 
nected with the warbling of a female 
singer, Miolan. The second piece has 
impressed itself more vividly. Itis a 
classical subject, called “Galathée.” 
It is made out of the well-known story 
of Pygmalion, summed up in a few 
words, in a simile by Schiller, in his 
“ Ideals ”— 


“ As with ardent supplication 
Wooed rh pcr the stone, 
Till the chisel’s cold creation 
A glowing conscious nymph had grown; 
So, with young zeal overflowin 
Clave y 4 
Till I felt her breathing, glowing, 
Wound within my poet-arms.” 
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It opens by the appearance of a lazy 
young slave asleep on a couch. He 
gets up, rubs his eyes, stretches, 
yawns, and falls asleep again; at last, 
repeating the same process, sits up 
and sings a very good song, descrip- 
tive of the charms of doing nothing, 
and having nothing to do. ‘The actor 
is Mocker, too stout and thick set a 
man for the character, giving it too 
much of the “fat boy” appearance, 
and failing to give an idea of the beau- 
tiful, lazy, domestic pet, intended by 
the character of Ganymede. Pygma- 
lion is evidently an easy-going master, 
a classical St. Clair, and his slaves 
take great liberties with him, espe- 
cially now that he is absorbed in the 
contemplation of his beautiful statue, 
which is kept behind a curtain, and 
occasionally exhibited as a_ special 
favour. His prayers to Aphrodite, 
uttered in very good music, at last 
prevail, and on an occasion, when the 
curtain is drawn, to his delight and 
surprise the statue has become a liv- 
Ing nymph, well represented by Mdile. 
Ugalde. Delighted with the present 
of the gods, he hastens to ascertain 
her wants, and the first is a very 
homely one, “J’ai faim.” Of course, 
Pygmalion must do everything for 
himself, so off he goes to market with 
a basket on his arm. While he is 
away, his new acquisition makes ac- 
quaintance with Ganymede, paying 
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very artless compliments to his youth 
and good looks, and also with an- 
other friend of his master’s, one Mi- 
das, who comes on the stage all 
over rings, pins, and chains, like a 
Jewish broker. This is a rather un- 
gallant satire on woman, represented 
by Galathée in her most unsophisti- 
cated state. She flatters Midas into 
giving her, one after another, all his 
articles of jewellery, then tells him 
he is an ugly old fellow, and that he 
may go out the way he came in. At 
this crisis Pygmalion appears. Midas 
hides under the tablecloth, and 
Ganymede, looking very demure, 
stands ready to wait at table. Pyg- 
malion takes out bread and fruit and 
wine, and sits down with Galathée to 
discuss it socially. The bread and 
fruit disappear without comment, but 
the wine, as new to her as life, excites 
the nymph’s unbounded admiration. 
All the accompaniments of the feast 
are eminently classical, with the ex- 
ception of the tablecloth, which is 
much like a piece of bedroom carpet. 
Ganymede, in obedience to the musical 
solicitations of the nymph, fills glass 
after glass for her, or rather patera 
after patera, while she gradually 
lapses more and more into the posture 
of a Bacchante, or, in plain terms— 
must we say?—becomes more and 
more unmistakably intoxicated ; till at 
last Pygmalion, who has been getting 
more and more serious in proportion as 
she gets more and more fuddled, stops 
the hand of Ganymede. The conse- 
quence is, that the “patera” is 
thrown at his head, and the nymph 
jumps up in a fury, upsetting the 
table and Midas, who is under it, and 
driving Pygmalion off the stage. 
When he comes back, he finds that 
his ci-devant statue has run away 
with the “fat boy.” Tired of his 
bargain, he prays to Aphrodite again, 
and Galathée, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, resumes her place on the marble 
pedestal, a statue as before. The 
whule piece is well sustained in all 
the parts of its simple plot, and both 
the acting and the singing of Mdlle. 
Ugalde leave nothing to be desired. 
We are seated behind the orchestra 
in the stalls, always the best place 
for foreigners who wish to catch the 
words of a drama, although no doubt 
something of the illusion is lost by 
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the neighbourhood of the stage, and 
the side-peeps behind the scenes. 

The next morning—it is one of the 
first days of January—we are waiting 
in a most well-behaved crowd at the 
gate of the Carrousel, to see the Em- 
rnd come out: we wait a long time, 

ut no Emperor ; we'are out of patience, 
but we do not go away, for we think 
that every next minute he must come. 
At last we see a movement in the 
crowd at a distance, and hear a mur- 
mur of disappointment in that near 
us, and we find that he has passed out 
the other way, and has gained the 
Champs Elysées. We want to see 
him and the Empress, as we have seen 
neither of them before. Our last 
visit to Paris was just after the coup 
d’état, and then we shared the com- 
mon feeling against him, which we 
have since seen great reason to modify. 
So we walk up the Champs Elysées, a 
walk on a bright winter’s day, with a 
clear sun and a frost just sufficient to 
give piquancy to the air, particularly 
pleasant. All the world are there, 
great and little, and we pass with 
peculiar satisfaction the many groups 
of prettily-dressed happy children in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. We 
meet several acquaintances as natu- 
rally as if we met them in Hyde Park; 
we are shown several French and 
English notabilities—amongst others, 
the tall figure of the author of “Vanity 
Fair.” We pass a fine building to 
the left, intended for the Exhibition, 
for which all the preparations are mak- 
ing in the teeth of the war, as if the 
Czar and his audacious pretensions 
had never been heard of. But then 
the French are always prepared for 
war, and take these matters easily. 
We are in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
improvement has been proceeding on 
every side at a rapid pace. The little 
unmeaning trees have been cleared 
away in some places into vistas and 
sayannahs, and the ground sown with 
grass, all done with perfect taste. We 
come to the banks of the lakes, which 
extend as far as the eye can reach, 
with graceful curves, and in one place 
form waterfalls among rocks artificially 
placed there, but which look perfectly 
natural, as if they had stood there for 
ages. The Emperor comes and passes 
on horseback, but where is the Em- 
press? Her carriage moves along at 
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a slow pace, empty. We observe 
people on the side-walk respectfully 
making room, and the gentlemen doff- 
ing their hats. She is coming on foot 
with some other ladies. She returns 
our salutation with a gracious bow, 
and we have a full view of her as she 
passes, looking not so much like a 
queen or an empress, as one of nature’s 
most lovely ladies, who would have 
been the same had she appeared in a 
cottage porch or the reception-room of 
a palace. She is evidently. a being 
above being affected by her station, 
except as somewhat of a burden, and 
we cannot help applying, as she walks, 
the lines of the Latin poet :— 


“ Tilam quicquid agit, quoque vestigia pressit, 
Pomponit factim, subsequiturque decor.” 


Long life to her, for she is said to. be 
good as she is beautiful—truly said, 
for, if expression is to be believed, 
never did we see an expression more 
abundant in goodness. Let her come 
over to see the Queen—I hope she 
will not be frightened, for I think she 
will hear such a British cheer as 
foreign potentate has seldom been 
greeted with before. 

The sun goes down, and closes an 
evening of peculiar beauty. There is a 
purple flush over the lake, and the Bois, 
and the thin smoke of Paris, and we 
turn back well contented with our walk, 
to see in the evening the representation 
at the Gaité which we promised our- 
selves yesterday. A piece of Frederic 
Soulé’s, “ La Closerie des Genéts,” 
has been commanded for the evening, 
the expected coming of the imperial 
pair having exorcised “les Cinq cent 
diables.” The Emperor and Empress 
are punctual to the minute, and occupy 
the corners in their box, while behind 
them stand three gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing, whose patience we thought must 
have been well tested by a play which 
lasted from half-past seven to past 
midnight. The length of theatrical 
representations is a great objection to 
them both in England and France, 
turning what would be a rational and 
intellectual recreation too often into 
a sort of dissipation, only to be occa- 
sionally indulged in without the sacri- 
fice of time, which might be better 
employed. We have often been struck 
by a remark of the author of Friends 
in Council, that almost everything is 
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too long, and that almost everybody 
to whom you give an inch of your 
short life will take an ell of it; that 
society, in fact, is a general button- 
holder. And all this takes place in 
spite of the good old maxim, that too 
much of a good thing is good for 
nothing. A very hard case, indeed, 
is a long sermon, for although you 
may not be in the position of Dugald 
Dalgetty, to whom eighteenthly, nine- 
teenthly, twentiethly, and to conclude, 
might at any moment have brought 
the conclusion of his career, yet there 
aman, without your leave, has you at 
his mercy: if he is merely dull, there 
is no great harm done, and, as the good 
Herbert says, he preaches patience. 
But he may be preaching doctrine you 
detest ; you cannot escape him, for if 
you run out you are thought unman- 
nerly, and you cannot answer him 
without the offence of “chiding and 
brawling,” as if there must be two 
persons to do it. But the hardest 
case of all is, when a pleasure will not 
have done with you when you have 
done with it—when mine host, an old- 
fashioned fellow, will, not let you rise 
from the wine and join the ladies, but 
keeps you listening to his old barrack 
stories or college stories, as the case 
may be, till the carriage-wheels begin 
to come to the door, and you, if a 
youngster, endure the torments of 

antalus all the time, for snatches of 
polyglot song come through the 
drawing-room door, when the footman 
goes in or comes out with the tea-tray, 
and you might be turning the leaves 
over, and putting in a few notes in 
English prose—no, not quite prose. It 
is very hard, too, to be kept too long 
at a concert or theatre: it is true, you 
may go out at any time, but then you 
will perhaps lose the best piece or the 
best part of the piece ; and you have 
paid your money, and you will have 
your money’s worth ; so the after-dinner 
repose is sacrificed to the beginning, 
and the first hours of sleep to the end. 
It seems to us that it is an outrage to 
art to make its service a dissipation. 
It is true that.the Athenians, that 
nation of artists, sat out three tragedies 
and a satiric drama at a time; but 
then they considered it a religious 
service, and they were in the open 
air, breathing all the time, not car- 
bonic acid gas, but the gamdraro» 
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aiGépo of their own resplendent climate. 
They manage these matters better, 
not in France, but inGermany. There_ 
the general custom is to have one play 
at a time, beginning at seven, and 
ending at nine. The price is mode- 
rate, for you pay according to the 
length of the representation. It is 
better taste to keep the impression of 
the tragedy or comedy distinct, than 
that they should be confused in your 
dreams, as they are sure to be if you wit- 
ness incongruities the same evening. 
The theatre becomes a rational and 
intellectual recreation, like looking at 
a few good pictures as compared with 
a bewildering dance through endless 
galleries of them. 

One reason, Irenzus, that I dwell on 
this point is, that 1am one of those who 
wish to rehabilitate the theatre amongst 
us; I wish the time to come when chil- 
dren will be taken to it for mental bene- 
fit, as they are now taken to see wizards 
and wild-beast shows. Puritanism 
has kept up the prejudice against the 
theatre with us, which has died out in 
reference to the other fine arts, which 
it equally “tabooed” at first, and 
which its extreme development, Quak- 
erism, as you know, still taboos, 
The playwrights of the Restoration, 
insteadj of trying to mend this preju- 
dice by respectability, justified it by 

-assuming the loosest tone, and doing 
all they could to degrade the art. The 
prejudice is not yet dead, through the 

general tone of plays now acted is 
good, and the characters of actors are 
in many cases irreproachable. All 
honour to William Macready for ‘his 
half-successful attempt to assert the 
dignity of the stage; all honour to 

Jenny Lind, whose very presence 

seemed to shed an atmosphere of good- 
ness and purity through the Italian 

Opera House, so that men about 

town confessed that she had moved 
them to tears, and stirred up memo- 
ries of better things, to which they had 
been strangers for many a long day. 
The drama, like the other fine arts, 
has no distinctive moral character of 
its own, though it may beconie a most 
powerful instrument for good or for 
evil, as it is used or abused. It is 
precisely the same with fiction; cer- 
tain it is that nothing is more strongly 
moving to human nature ; and to ig- 
nore such agencies argues want of 
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skill in those who wish to act upon 
mankind. We want recreation for 
-the people above all, and it is time 
that. the attention of Government 
should be strongly directed to this 
point. Who shall say how much 
of the heroism of Aima and Inker- 
mann was not evoked in infancy 
by the patriotic representations at 
Astley’s? But these are for chil- 
dren; grown-up men require other 
intellectual food; but in the lower 
classes, Puritanism has cut away 
from them all these unobjectionable 
sources of excitemént, and left them 
instead three of equally unhealthy 
tendency—the conventicle, the gin- 
shop, and the beer-shop. I might go 
on for ever on this subject; but the 
advice of the author of Friends in 
Council rises before me as a timely 
warning. I will not be a button- 
holder. “Revenons 4 nos moutons,” 
1 am telling of a play at the Gaité, 
“La Closerie des Genéts.” The scene 
is laid in Brittany, the Wales of France, 
a people distinguished by an obstinate 
affection for old usages, which no 
efforts of so-called civilisation can 
overcome. The rugged old Breton 
farmer, who has fought in the Ven- 
dean war, is well represented by Saint- 
Ernest, who keeps up the character 
throughout, a character distinguished 
by warm affections and stern severity. 
His son Christophe, or Aly, has be- 
come Frenchified in the service as 
one of the Chasseurs d’Afrique. He 
is a good sunburnt soldier, with a blue 
sear on his forehead, and the part is 
well sustained by Ménier. There is 
an old general, who is rather a “ heavy 
father,” and his daughter Lucile, re- 
presented by the beautiful but rather 
inanimate Naptal Arnault: she is 
plainly introduced to be fallen in love 
with by the Marquis de Montéclair, the 
real, whether intended or not, hero of 
the piece. There is a son of the general, 
who is rather a “ mauvais sujet,” one 
Georges, who has gained the affec- 
tions of the Breton farmer Kérouan’s 
daughter, Louise, who is the victim 
of the piece, being himself married to 
a clever, but utterly worthless woman 
—Léona de Beauval—who is the evil 
genius of all. To his daughter Louise, 
the Breton farmer is implacable for 
the disgrace she has brought on his 
house; and her death, to satisfy his 
stern sense of justice, seems inevitable. 
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The plot is complicated by Lueile, the 
general’s daughter, pretending that 
the infant of Louise, a school friend, 
belongs to herself, saving the char- 
acter of her friend at the expense of 
her own. Things grow desperate ; 
Louise has lost the infant, is gone to 
drown herself, and is saved by Mon- 
téclair. Still the dramatic difficulty 
remains. Kérouan can only be re- 
conciled to his daughter by her mar- 
riage with Georges, who is married 
to Léona de Beauval, as far as ho 
knows. The difficulty is overcome 
in a novel and singular manner, and 
we cannot resist the temptation of 
translating part of the scene. Monté- 
clair is a character admirably kept up 
by Montdidier, who is a kind of 
French Charles Mathews, not with 
less of comic expression. He is every 
inch the gentleman. In dealing with 
the utterly bad woman brought to 
trial, he does not for a moment forget 
the respect due to her sex. His de- 
meanour is a strange mixture of seve- 
rity and politeness. The fifth act 
opens with a_ representation of a 
little room, with doors all round it, 
and a table in the middle, covered 
with a green cloth and writing mate- 
rials. Montéclair, Brias his friend, 
and d’Avatienne, the procureur du 
roi, with a notary, are seated there, 
D’Avatienne warns Montéclair as to 
the illegality of the proceeding, who 
takes the responsibility on himself 
without hesitation. | Madame de 
Beauval (Léona) suddenly appears, 
and the procureur, with the notary 
and Brias, disppears for a time. 

After some trivial. conversation, 
Montéclair alone opens the subject by 
an announcement that he is there to 
arrange with her a separation from 
Georges. She is astonished; and the 
three friends appear, the “ procureur” 
and the “notary,” or solicitor, being 
introduced as private friends. She is 
permitted to take a seat. 


“Montectam (after a pause).—Tell 
me, fair’ Léona, have you read M. de 
Balzac ? 

Lxona (in astonishment).—M. de Bal- 
zac! Why that question? 

Monteciairn.—You know that every 
one has his way of coming to the point. 
Will you deign to answer me? Have 
you read M. de Balzac? ; 

Lxona.—I should not be a woman, did 
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I not know by heart all his delightful 
works. 

Monrtectarr.—In that case you must 
be able to recollect perfectly the Histo- 
ry of the Thirteen ? 

Lrona.—That imaginary association 
of some men who took upon themselves 
the mission of avenging society by 
frightful means? Yes, truly, that inter- 
ested me much. 

Monrectair—You must then be de- 
lighted to find yourself in the presence 
of its two best known adepts—M. de 
Marsay and M. de Rastignac—and two 
neophytes, to whom the illustrious novel- 
ist has not given the same celebrity— 
M. de Brias and myself. 

Leona (eyeing d’Avatienne and the 
notary).—Truly! I tell you that it would 
be hard for me to take these gentlemen 
for heroes of a novel. 

Monrtectam.—That is possible, but the 
novel was a true story. 

Lrona.—I tell you at once, sir, that I 
do not find the fiction clever. 

Moyreciair.—I respect the liberty of 
trial. 

Lrona.—And you think, no doubt, 
that in every case to attempt to frighten 
a woman, even when the attempt.is un- 
successful, is a thing in very bad taste.” 


Montéclair goes on to defend his 
position, and to show that, in certain 
cases, a woman may forfeit the respect 
which gallantry owes her by nature. 


“Lrona (rising, and quitting the ta- 
ble).—Monsieur de Montéclair, you have 
caught me in an odious trap, and you 
have a fine opportunity of insulting me. 

Montectam—You appear to think 
that it is of you I would speak. 

Lrona.—You are a coward, Monté- 
clair, and you would not dare to speak 
thus to a man. 

Monrectar.—You are right. If it 
were a question of a man having done 
all this, | would send him before a court, 
and I question if the judges would be 
more polite than myself. 

Lrona.—Montéclair! Montéclair! 

Monrectair.—You laugh no longer, 
Leona? You find the adventure amus- 
ing no longer? You see that each has 
his turn. 

Leona (commanding herself, and ap- 
proaching again the table),—But what 
do you want with me then, gentlemen? 
for I begin to think that the invention 
of the novelist will become a reality. 
I begin to think that I have fallen into 
the hands of assassins. 

Monrscrair (rising in his turn).— 
Would you rather that I should put you 
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in the hands of those gentlemen the 
police? They are the born protectors 
of innocence. 

Leona.—Once more, what is your ob- 
ject? 

Montectair.—To ask your advice. 

Lreona.—Will you have done, sir? 

Moyrectarr (pointing to the chair).— 
Be seated then. (Leona seats herself 
again.) You will not admit that you 
are here in the hands of M. de Balzac’s 
heroes? But suppose for a moment that 
it is true, only to follow my course of 
argument. Suppose that we are that 
tribunal, secret, implacable—which dis- 
penses, unperceived, justice in the dark, 
which strikes the guilty, like Provi- 
dence, by unknown methods—suppose 
that we are bound to each other not 
only by honour but by complicity— 
suppose that we are in an out-of-the-way 
castle, as mine is, and admit that, en- 
tirely stripped of that chivalrous spirit 
which allows a woman every crime 
under the protection of her weakness, 
we should open under your feet an abyss 
like this one—(He opens a trap-door— 
Léona makes a movement of terror.) 
Then Léona, Madame de Beauval, 
Madame d’Estéve, if you will, disappear 
for ever. Georges is a widower; he 
repairs his fault, and none but the guilty 
is punished. What would you think of 
this justice? 

Lrona.—That it would be a crime, for 
death is the punishment only of mur- 
derers. 

- Monteccarr (shutting the trap-door). 
—Well, I have only shown you this dan- 
ger to let you understand better the con- 
clusion of my reasoning, which is, that 
all may be arranged if Georges is free. 

Lrona (aside).—I understand, at last. 
(Aloud) I am cut to the heart at not 
being able to give him this freedom, 
but divorce is abolished. 

Monrecrair.—Perhaps you do not 
know the Jaw exactly (giving Léona the 
statute-book open). Will you take the 
trouble to read this passage? There, 
article 180. 

Leona (reading with a voice gradu- 
ally faltering)—‘The marriage which 
has been contracted without the free 
consent of the contracting parties, or of 
one of them, cannot be attacked but by 
the'parties, or by that one whose consent 
has not been free.’ Would M::Georges 
d@’Estéve pretend to say that he was not 
free, and has he charged you to tell me 
that he demands the annulment of our 
marriage? It is contemptible. 

Montectairn.—Pardon me—pass to 
the second paragraph. 
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Leona (reading).—‘ When there has 
been a mistake in the person, the mar- 
riage can be declared null.’ ” 


This is the turning-point. Léona is 
not Madame de Beauval, the widow who 
married Georges, but Isabelle Pommier, 
her maid, who has personated her. The 
conversation reaches its climax. There 
is a story of a sea voyaye, of a ship- 
wreck, of mistress and maid being ship- 
wrecked and saved together by a good 
Dutchman, who did not know a word of 
French ; who mistook maid for mistress 
in consequence, and gave her the best 
room, with the mistress, who was well, 
to wait upon the maid, who was ill. 
Montéclair is telling the story. 


“Lrona.— Well, then ? 

Monteciair.— Well, then, what you 
would never believe came to pass, that 
Isabelle Pommier, who was dying, had 
strength enough to get up in the night 
and poison Madame de Beauval, who 
was in excellent health! 

Lrona.—You lie, Montéclair! Ma- 
dame de Beauval died of her illness. 

ALt (getting up at once with Léona). 
—What next! 

Lrona.—What a wretch I am! 

Montectair (very quietly ).—Madame 
de Beauval is dead; this is all we 
wanted to know.” 


The scene is admirably sustained 
throughout. Of course, no alternative 
is left to the murderess, Isabelle Pom- 
mier—the false Madame de Beauval 
—but to do as she is desired, and de- 
clare her husband free. Montéclair 
satisfies her of the legality of the pro- 
ceeding by presenting his pretended 
friends as the constituted authorities, 
witnesses of her declaration that the 
person she personated is dead. He 
tears the paper she has signed, and 
tells her that she is free to leave the 
castle. She goes unpunished ; but 
the dramatic difficulty is got over— 
everybody who wished it, marries 
everybody who wished the same. 
There is a general hand-shaking all 
round, and the piece ends happily. 
It was watched during its whole per- 
formance with great apparent interest 
by two personages who sat in the im- 
perial box—one of them the head, the 
other, shall we not say the heart, of 
the French empire? Many a time in 
the representation she is visibly affect- 
ed, sometimes even pale and weeping 
—a perfect contrast to him whose 
features retain a bland, gentlemanly 
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impassiveness, as meet for the fea- 
tures of one who has to rfile the des- 
tinies of men. They remain to the 
very last; so do the undistinguished 
spectators, including your most obe- 
dient, who has to get up by six o’ clock 
on a winter’s morning to take the 
train for Bologne and England. We 
are at Bologne two hours before the 
departure of the Folkestone steamer ; 
we will have a peep at the camp for 
want of something better todo. Was 
the locality chosen that it might repre- 
sent the position of the allied armies 
before Sebastopol? We thought so 
when we climbed the clammy, muddy, 
bottomless sand-cliff between the sea 
and the camp. But whatever the 
approaches might be, all was decency, 
order, and cleanliness there. If our 
poor fellows in the Crimea had seen 
the huts with their stores and perfect 
arrangement, even some with pretty 
porches, and every contrivance to 
keep out cold, it would have made 
their mouths water. It was like a 
village, or rather city of wigwams, 
arranged by the very genius of neat- 
ness and taste; or shall we not rather 
say, a town of Irish cabins, with a 
total absence of pigs and everything 
else Hibernian? This latter idea 
struck us forcibly, and it seemed odd 
to us how it comes to pass that one 
race of Celts has so little poetry 
and so much tidiness, the other so 
much poetry and so little of the 
organ of order. Yet so it is; the 
Irish and the French are in blood 
and temperament much alike, but in 
these matters wholly and essentially 
unlike. In a French household every- 
thing has a place, and is in its proper 
place ; in an Irish, everything is comi- 
cally misapplied. The chambermaid 
warms your bed with the gridiron, 
indignantly answering your unreason- 
able remonstrance, “Is not the fry- 
ing-pan engaged in doing the chops 
for your honour’s supper?” In France 
there is a neat dodge to do every- 
thing ; and everything useful, however 
homely, strives after shapeliness and 
elegance. There is good sense in this; 
for there is no reason that things 
which we must see always, such as 
jugs and mugs, should not give plea- 
sure when seen. As to the affairs of 
war, we are beginning to learn by 
experience the most bitter, that fight- 
ing, though an important part, does 
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not constitute the whole art of war. 
It may go unquestioned now that 
the French are our superiors in all 
points of war but fighting. Above all, 
“economy” is their forte; not the 
wretched economy which stints a 
war establishment, mere penny-wise 
pound-foolish economy of money, but 
economy in its true sense of arrange- 
ment, method, and mutual dependence 
of parts. We have all heard of the 
fable of Menenius in Coriolanus. A 
French expedition is like the mem- 
bers fed by the alimentary canal ; an 
English, at least the present one, is 
like the members, and head, and sto- 
mach attempting to live and act inde- 
pendently and without relation one to 
another. Lamentations are heard in 
every household, and grief is felt in 
every heart, at the sad disorganisation 
of our splendid Crimean army. We 
all feel that somebody ought to be 
disgraced, even to be hanged for 
it—but who? that is the question. 
Where does the blame lie? The 
truth appears to us that it lies more 
or less on every Briton’s door-step, 
except such as, like Maga and her 
contributors, have protested year after 
year against the state of things that 
produced this crisis. Every man, for 
his health, though he may be engrossed 
in study or business, must take daily 
exercise, riding or walking, or in 
some kind of athletic pastime. Every 
nation, if it would hold up its head 
among nations, must, whatever be its 
pursuits, take warlike exercise, not 
necessarily in blood-shedding, but in 
all those practices which denote an 
active preparation for war. Woe be 
to a nation that neglects this health- 
ful duty! What a mercy it is that 
at the time when the Times was 
launching its philippics, or rather Na- 
poleonics, against the present sove- 
reign of France, she did not take her 
opportunity and wreak on us her ven- 
geance for some of the old grudges ; 
she is now taking the nobler way of 
heaping coals of fire on our heads by 
clothing our naked soldiers, and con- 
veying our wounded to hospital, who 
would otherwise be helpless; for the 
horses are all gone, and the saying of 
“dying like sheep” will soon be 
changed for “dying like cavalry horses 
at Balaklava.” This propensity to 


lapse into unwarlike obesity and for- 
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getfulness of our duties is no new 
one. It began, perhaps, at the union 
of the two crowns of the British Isles, 
when the two chief parts of the 
nation were safe against each other, 
and from dangers on the land side, 
and, like the one-eyed stag in the 
fable, did not dream of danger coming 
from the sea. Depend upon it, that 
in the olden time the men of Berwick 
and the burghers of Carlisle were in 
no danger of becoming members of 
the Peace Society. It was provided 
in a statute of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, that the inhabitants of the 
northern counties should be privileged 
in certain scholarship elections, in 
consideration of the sufferings of these 
counties from the incursions of the 
Scotch. In spite of their sufferings, 
we know that Carlisle’s burghers had 
the character of being “ merry.” They 


were merry because they were forced. 


to be warriors by their noble enemies: 
Were the men of Manchester ever 
called “merry”? They may have 
been when Manchester was a Roman 
camp; they certainly have never been 
since. I am not arguing for the re- 
peal of the Union between England 
and Scotland, for I do not think we 
could well have spared Sir Colin 
Campbell at Alma or Balaklava, or 
his kilted men, to whom the French 
paid the compliment, “Ces sol- 
dats ne reculent jamais;” but I do 
think it would be well if we had an 
imaginary border somewhere, and 
imaginary enemies on the other side 
of it, keeping us on the alert, read 

to carry on war at any time wi 

all the appliances of an advancing age. 
It is strange that, in the outcry for 
reform on all hands, one great reform 
was always forgotten,—the reform of 
our military establishments; we had 
better have left some others alone, 
and looked to this. But we suppose 
that a candidate for a manufacturing 
town taking up this ery would pro- 
bably have missed his seat; and in 
such cases men, xaytey Gxepionror eloe 
napa vo vixay, care for nothing but sue- 
ces, without regarding the principle 
on which success is founded. Better 
days are, we hope, in store for us: we 
have escaped a great danger, it is 
more than fortunate that our weak- 
ness has been shown us in a — 
with a power comparatively unable 
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to injure us, at least while our navy 
is intact. We ought to be thankful 
that the chastisement we have re- 
ceived has not been heavier. Our 
women (the boast of Sparta) have 
never yet seen the smoke of an ene- 
my’s camp. They might have seen 
it, even more plainly than they now 
can sce the smoke of our quondam 
enemy’s camp at Boulogne. We have 
now drawn the sword, with the fall 
of the Coalition Ministry, entirely 
out of the sheath: the scabbard had 
better be thrown away for ever, for 
there can be no harm in keeping the 
sword drawn ; fur while our empire is 
what it is, our envious enemies must 
be legion. 

Adieu, despotic France: we are in 
free England again, as we heard an 
Italian refugee congratulate himself; 
and it struck us that, after all, to sober 
well-conducted people there is not so 
much difference between a despotic 
and a constitutional country. We 
cannot help in sadder moments think- 
ing a constitutional government like 
a constitutional walk, a necessary 
bore. Certainly for all practical pur- 

oses a good dictatorship is much 

tter, if we can secure its goodness. 
And is not our boasted freedom to 
nine Britons out of ten the merest 
fallacy? Individuals who keep out 
of his way are generally too small 
to be crushed by a big despot, but 
in the freest of free countries there 
are a thousand ramifications of petty 
tyranny which take the joy out of the 
life of a private man. Let the Dis- 
senting minister, for instance, under 
the Voluntary system, try to act 
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counter to his principal patrons ; he 
is free to do so,and starve. Let the 
dependent clerk try to act independ- 
ently against the master who pays 
him; he is free to do so, and starve. 
Take any of our towns, dominated 
by a popular preacher or by a reli- 
gious clique, and let a medical man, 
or any other dependent on the publie, 
act on different principles ; he is free 
to do so, and starve. The individual 
might resist the tyranny; he might 
refuse to be lengthened out or cut 
down to the measure of the bed of 
his Procrustes; he might face starva- 
tion by himself in a country where 
poverty is the unpardonable sin ; but, 
alas! perhaps he is not alone; and 
“ baby fingers, waxen touches,” take 
the image of his manhood from his 
breast, and he bows his neck to the 
inevitable slavery. 

Yes, when every British member 
votes exactly as he thinks, and every 
British elector according to his con- 
science, without consideration of his 
custom, it will be time to wear the 
cap of liberty, and even to plant trees 
of it; but the time is not come yet. 
Not one of us can move hand or foot 
without feeling the rasp or the itch of 
some social chain; and until we can 
get rid of every vestige of this fecl- 
ing, we have no right to speak, or 
even to think, in disrespectful or un- 
complimentary terms of our noble 
allies across the Channel, and the en- 
lightened despotism to which, as the 
best thing under the circumstances, 
the good sense of the majority has 
taught them to submit. Ever yours, 

TLEPOLEMUS. 
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The Story of the Campaign—Part IV. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PART IY. 


CHAPTER XV.—CIRCUMSPECTIVE. 


Durine the lull in the gperations, a 
glance at our present siMation, and 
the successive stages which led to it, 
may not be out of place. We find 
ourselves, after two great battles and 
some minor actions, in possession of 
a position which, itself of great natu- 
ral strength, has been so fortified as 
to be a'most impregnable, if held by 
an army sufficiently strong to occupy 
it throughout its extent. The allied 
works are pushed close to those pro- 
tecting the town, and reinforcements 
reach us constantly; while the garri- 
son of Sebastopol and the Russian 
army outside must be suffering great 
privations, and their expenditure of 
men and material cannot be replaced. 
So far the advantage would seem to 
be with us. 

But the suffermgs of our troops, 
exposed to the rigour of winter, with- 
out clothing or shelter sufficient to 
resist it, had, when published from a 
hundred sources, excited universal 
sympathy. As soon as the change 
of temperature checked the ravages of 
cholera, the wet set in, bringing a new 
train of diseases. Horrible cramps 
resembling those of the epidemic, but 
accompanied by different symptoms 
and excited by other causes, seized 
uumbers of those exposed, sometimes 
for nights in suecession, to the duty 
of guarding the trenches. In their 
tagged garments, and with feet al- 
most bare, they paced the wet mud, 
or, wrapt in a single blanket, lay in 
holes which they dug in the reverse 
of the batteries and lines, shivering 
the live-long night. When relieved, 
they crept back, rigid with cold, to 
the bleak shelter of the tents. On 
the troops newly arrived from Eng- 
land these unaccustomed hardships 
fell with double severity, and they 
died in appalling numbers, while the 
endurance of those seasoned by the 
previous campaign was now tried to the 
uttermost. in the months of Decem- 
ber and January the sick in the Eng- 
lish camp alone varied from 2000 to 
3900; and including those at Bala- 
klava and Sceutari, or invalided to 
England, the sick returns showed the 


did not break their fast. 


astounding number of 14,000 men in- 
effective in the British army. : 

The force thus weakened was by 
no means replenished by the rein- 
foreements which arrived from Eng- 
Jand and the Mediterranean garri- 
sons, and, in consequence, the duties 
of those who remained effective were 
increased in severity. The trenches 
must be held at any price, and the 
same guards sometimes manned them 
for three successive nights. 

To feed the army it was necessary 
to bring provisions daily from Bala- 
klava; the labour of the siege had been 
such that up to the end of December 
our means of transport had never 
permitted us to accumulate one day’s 
provisions in advance. Day after day 
accordingly saw men and horses, en- 
feebled by hardship, traversing the 
roads, clogged by mire and snow, to 
and from Balaklava. Strings of sol- 
diers might be met carrying pieces of 
raw pork, and often these provision- 
carriers, until late in the afternoon, 
The cavai- 
ry brought up their forage on their 
horses, the artillery theirs on stript 
ammunition waggons and Flanders 
waggons. A horse carried a truss of 
hay weighing from 180 Ib. to 200 Ib. ; 
or a sack of corn—a waggon took five 
or six trusses, and required ten horses 
to draw it thus loaded, and these, 
starting from the camp soon after day- 
light, seldom returned till late in the 
afternoon. Rows of waggons and of 
cavalry horses waited (men and ani- 
mals up to their knees in mud) till 
their turn for loading came—the rule 
being that only one boat-load of for- 
age should be disembarked at a time, 
as very few commissariat clerks could 
be spared to superintend the issue. 
It occasionally happened that the men 
of some of the divisions were for a 
day, sometimes two, without the ra 
tion of meat and rum, having only 
Discuit and unroasted coffee; while 
half allowance was by no means un- 
common. Now, if the reader will 
visit, in the coldest days of English 
winter, the poorest family in his neigh- 
bourhood, whose food is just sufficient 
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to sustain existence ; who, never get- 
ting coals except in charity, search 
the neighbouring commons and hedges 
for furze and stieks wherewith to 
eook their meagre meals; who lie 
down hungry and cold at night on a 
miserable pallet, to shiver till cheerless 
morning,—and will then remember 
that to all these privations were 
added want of shelter frum drenehing 
rain, and sleet, and frost, he will be 
able to realise the condition of the 
troops in front of Sebastopol after the 
end of October. 

These facts, once known in England, 
excited sympathy entirely unbounded, 
and, with the supplies sent to our re- 
lief, the public poured forth indignant 
questions as to how our straits had 
arisen? Why had the expedition 
been delayed till so late in the sea- 
son? When so long delayed, why 
was it attempted? Why had provi- 
sion ‘not been made for a winter eam- 
paign? Why was our force not more 
commensurate with the difficulty of 
the proposed achievement ? 

It is evident that so long as Silistria 
was likely to fall—that is, till July— 
the most important object was to 
check the progress of the hitherto 
successful invader towards the Turk- 
ish capital. Soon after the Russians 
had retired across the Danube, and 
before the preparations necessary for 
assuming the offensive in this new 
aspect of affairs could possibly be 
completed, the cholera broke out. 

But the English public, through the 
press, were clamorous for immediate 
action. Taunts on the inactivity of 
the forces, pictures of the suecess 
which awaited bold and sudden mea- 
sures, invidious comparisons between 
such generals as were supposed to be 
in favour of delay and those eager for 
enterprise, depreciating estimates of 
the enemy’s resources, and exaggerated 
statements of our own—these formed 
the staple of the articles of the public 
journals, and to these were added fre- 
quent false reports that the enterprise 
so insisted on was already commenced. 
Seldom has the British public been 
more clamorous for any one thing than 
for the expedition to the Crimea. 

Thus urged, the allied army, en- 
feebled by sickness which continued 
to pursue it, completed in all haste 
the most necessary preparations, and 
sailed to invade a country concerning 
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which, for ail purposes of war, a 
remarkable degree of ignorance pre- 
vailed. ‘Travellers who had _ hastily 
traversed these regions suddenly found 
the notes and observations made for 
their own amusement or profit become 
informatio@of the first importance. 
A reeonnoissance of the coast had 
enabled us to select a suitable spot 
for the landing, but had left us as com- 
pletely in the dark as to the obstaeles 
interposed between us and our object 
as were Jason and his companions 
when they sailed in search of the 
Golden Fleece. The maps showed 
us three rivers between the point 
selected for landing and the city 
aimed at, any or all of which might 
be strongly guarded; the numbers 
and resources of the defenders of the 
soil could be only guessed at; and the 
city was surrounded by fortifications, 
of the nature and strength of which 
no certain intelligence existed. 
Landing unopposed, we overthrew 
the enemy at the Alma, when such a 
shout of triumph arose in France and 
England that the mere reverberations 
were mistaken for fresh peeans of vic- 
tory, and on the 18th of October the 
men in front of Sebastopo} read what 
seemed to them the bitter moekery of 
its reported fall. It is not easy to 
suppose that the confident anticipa- 
tions, thus rife at home, of the speedy 
accomplishment of the enterprise, 
should have been without effect on 
the efforts made to provide for the 
contingency of a protracted siege. 
Nevertheless, before the middle of 
November, a supply of warm clothing 
arrived, which unfortunately was lost 
with the steamer Prince. Other sup- 
plies following were landed and dis- 
tributed as soon as possible to the 
troops, the greater part of whom, 
however, remained without drawers, 
flannel shirts, or new clothes till 
January, when these articles began 
to arrive ina profusion quite beyond 
our means of transport, which, at 
first inadequate to the wants of the 
army, had diminished every day. 
Offering the foregoing remarks as 
in some degree explanatory of why 
the.enterprise had been delayed, why 
it had taken place, and why better 
provision was not made for a winter 
campaign, I now come to the other 
question, as to‘the inadequacy of the 
expedition to accompish its ends. 
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Experience daily strengthened the 
conviction that the radical deficiency 
to be lamented in the British army 
was in the means of transport. It 
was in vain that supplies were landed 
at Balaklava, while no medium of 
conveyance existed from thence to 
the already over-taxed troops in 
eamp. The baggage animals origi- 
nally left behind at Varna had been 
brought to Balaklava, but the losses 
among them were so numerous and 
constant, that sufficient horses, ponies, 
and mules did not remain to bring up 
the neeessary provisions and supplies 
of ammunition. Thus it happened 
that we had the mortification of 
seeing ships lying in the harbour at 
Balaklava, containing clothing to 
warm and huts to shelter the suffer- 
ing troops, yet of no more avail, for 
want of means to transport them, 
than if they had been a thousand 
miles off. It is an old complaint that 
British troops in the field, in Europe, 
have. been always deficient in means 
of transport, and never was the fault 
more apparent, or more severely felt, 
than in the campaign in the Crimea. 
Light capacious carriages, drawn by 
strong well-fed animals, and driven 
by persons in whom there was no 
necessity for demanding the same 
physical requisites as in_ soldiers, 
would have been invaluable. The 
troops would have been regularly 
supplied, clothed, and housed, and 
a great number set free to lighten 
the military labours of the siege; 
guns would have replaced those dis- 
abled in the batteries, and ammuni- 
tion would have been accumulated 
in sufficient quantity for a sustained 
attack. 

The efforts made to supply the con- 
stant drain of the English army left 
Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, and the Brit- 
ish Isles denuded of troops. As 
efficient soldiers cannot be raised at 
short notice, it seems that the want 
of men now felt was altogether owing 
to the small number of troops which 
the national jealousy of a military 
force allowed to be kept on a peace 
establishment. The army in all its 
branches of cavalry, infantry, artil- 
lery, and medical staff, being syste- 
matically kept down to the very lowest 
point consistent with affording the 
appeararice of garrisons to our colo- 
nies and fortified places at home and 
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abroad, while baggage and hospital 
trains are absolutely unknown, must 
of course be always found insufficient, 
and its arrangements defective, in a 
first campaign against a powerful 
enemy. Doubtless, to the British peo- 
ple, proud of the achievements, and 
deeply moved by the privations of 
their army, it appeared impossible 
that they were themselves the authors 
of the disasters they deplored. Yet 
how long is it since oracles who pro- 
claimed the impossibility of future 
European wars, and denounced our 
army as a useless and expensive en- 
cumbrance, commanded attention and 
applause? How long is it since the 
officers now held up to the world as 
heroes were considered fair targets for 
daily slanders and abuse, while the 
public looked on, applauding and 
amused? And when did any minister, 
charged with the office of seeing that 
the nation got present substantial 
returns for its expenditure, venture to 
propose an augmentation of the forces 
now proved to be inadequate in all 
except what the public cannot bestow, 
to maintain those interests which have 
so long engrossed the energies of our 
thriving people ? 

The naval portion of our armament 
was splendid. Our ships of war, our 
fleets of powerful steamers and huge 
transports, commanded the admira- 
tion and respect of the French. No 
signs of national frugality or short- 
coming were visible there. But a 
very cursory glanee at the condition 
of our military. force, when the war 
began, will show its utter inadequacy 
to our rank and pretensions in the 
seale of nations. In all our garrisons 
at home and abroad the troops were 
barely sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary guards. At Gibraltar we had 
800 guns, and 500 artillerymen to 
work them. At Chobham we thought 
we had done great things when we 
assembled 10,000 men to play at 
soldiers, while foreign potentates 
laughed in their sleeves at the dis- 
play. Our cavalry force was abso- 
lutely ridiculous in its weakness, 
fitter numerically for some petty prin- 
cipality than for a mighty monarchy. 
Regiments appeared in Turkey, ad- 
mirably equipped, but inferior in 
numbers to a respectable squadron. 
The artillery, that complex arm, 
involving duties so various, and 
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which demand so much time in ac- 
quiring, has been always kept at a 
strength below its due proportion in 
an army such as is now in the 
field. Batteries at Woolwich for years 
consisted of four guns and four 
waggons, each drawn by four horses. 
with gunners and drivers in propor- 
tion; whereas, in the field, each 
battery has six guns, drawn each by 
eight horses, and seventeen waggons 
ef various kinds, ammunition, store 
and forge waggons, with three times 
the number of horses considered ne- 
eessary on the peace footing. The 
horses, both of artillery and cavalry, 
always accustomed to be separated 
by stalis, at the beginning of the 
eampaign perpetually kicked each 
other as they stood at their picquet- 
ropes, and numbers of them were 
thus crippled for weeks, and some 
permanently injured. The train of 
earriages with the supply of small- 
arm ammunition for the infantry 
was devised at Woolwich when the 
war broke out, and the vehicles were 
eonstructed in such a fashion that the 
animals of the country we were em- 
ployed in could not draw them, and 
they were left useless at Varna; 
which could not have happened had 
eur field equipments been, systemati- 
eally kept as efficient as those of 
Continental armies. And, in men- 
tioning Continental armies, I do not 
mean to draw any comparison un- 
favourable to our own troops and 
our own system, so far as they go. 
We have little to learn in war from 
any nation, and the superiority in 
the internal management of the 
French army is principally due, in 
my judgment, wherever it really 
exists, to the ample supplies of men 
and material which, maintained and 
practised in time of peace, respond 
with ease and efficiency to the require- 
ments of war. 

Probably all this will now be 
remedied. Soldiers will be enlisted, 
transport procured, surgeons com- 
missioned, and the glory of England 
maintained in a fashion worthy of 
her unrivalled resourees—and then 
will come peace. And with peace 
will return our habit of considering 
that alone valuable, the value of 
which can be measured by the com- 
mercial standard: the army will 
shrivel to a skeleton—its members 
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will be again the object of jealousy 
and taunts—until, in a new war, we 
shall again learn our deficiencies 
from our misfortunes. In our first 
campaigns, our vietories will remain 
unimproved for want of cavalry; 
our supplies of all kinds will fail for 
want of transport; and eur troops, 
saddenly transformed from popinjays: 
to heroes, will be called on to make 
good with blood and sweat the par- 
simony of the repentant nation. 

Lastly, to eonsider what course of 
action, having for its object the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol, would have been 
preferable to that we had adopted, 
or rather, into which we had beer 
urged. 

If, landing in July, we had beer 
conducted by the same sequence of 
events to our present position, where 
should we have been in September ? 
The garrison would still have fortified 
the south side as fast as we could 
erect batteries to assail it. Our rein- 
foreements could arrive no more 
quickly in summer than in winter— 
the command of the sea made the sea- 
sons equally available to us. But with 
the enemy the case was Cifferent. 
Myriads of troops, marching from the 
interior, would have thronged the 
roads of the Crimea. Supplies, not 
merely sufficient for the present, but 
for any future emergeney, wou d have 
been accumulated in Sebastopol and 
the neighbouring towns, ‘The garrison, 
secure of help, would have been en- 
couraged to double efforts—and when 
that help arrived, it would have been 
so effectual as, eventually, no matter 
how gallant and desperate our resist- 
ance, to penetrate by foree of numbers 
our position, and drive us into the sea. 

If the enterprise had been delayed 
till the spring of 1855, it is quite pos- 
sible that our Janding would have been 
no longer unopposed or cheaply effeet- 
ed. The Russians, alive to the danger, 
would have intrenched their coast 
line, reinforced the garrison, and aug- 
mented their forces in the Crimea. It 
may be said that we, too, would have 
been better prepared to sustain the 
enterprise. It might have beer so— 
but, to learn wisdom or precaution in 
the conduct of a war, from anything 
but disaster, would have been con- 
trary to our national custom. It is 
more likely that the army, inactive 
for a year in Turkey, would have been 
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the feriile theme of leading articles, 
sarcastic, indignant, or abusive—that 
public zeal, exhausting itself in invec- 
tive, would have left us little better 
provided for the enterprise in 1855 
than in 1854—and that, if not baffled 
by the obstacles interposed by the 
forewarned enemy, our successes would 
have been purchased at a cost of life 
still greater than that we deplore. 
Therefore it seemed to some that, 
though our losses and sufferings had 
been great, we had not paid too dearly 
for our foot-hold on the enemy’s soil, 
if the capture of Sebastopol should 
produce effects permanently crippling 
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to Russian power. Those losses and 
those sufferings were due to the time- 
honoured policy of our nation. Our 
troops were paying the drawback 
on the pride of being Englishmen. 
They were brave and indomitable, 
therefore victorious; but few, and 
ill provided for war, therefore sorely 
distressed. But the nation was arous- 
ed, and relief was, it was trusted, 
at hand. A little more endurance, 
a little more misery borne with cheer- 
fulness, and we should see the prize in 
our_ grasp—while the Czar, impotent 
to succour, would witness, with fruit- 
less rage, the fall of the illustrious city. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE HOSPITALS ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


The sick forming so large a portion 
of the army, as stated in the last 
chapter, it becomes a matter of interest 
to see how they were disposed of. 

A soldier seized with illness gene- 
rally lay a short time in the hospital 
tents, large and lofty marquees, round 
the sides of which the patients were 
ranged on wooden stretchers; while 
sick officers remained in their own 
tents, which were in nowise superior, 
except in privacy, to those tenanted 
by the men. Nothing could well be 
more desolate than the interior of the 
tent of an officer who had landed with 
the army, and whose baggage might 
be on board a transport not yet arrived 
in Balaklava. A pallet of eloaks and 
blankets in one corner—a couple of 
bulloek trunks or portmanteaus serving 
as tables on which to arrange the tin 
platter and cup whieh constituted a 
Crimean service of plate—or two huge 
bags of Russian leather, purchased in 
the bazaar of Constantinople, as more 
portable and more easily packed than 
trunks,—these formed the only spots 
of furniture on the grassy or mud- 
spread floor. Those officers who 
joined subsequently from England 
were better provided, bringing port- 
able beds and chairs, and other conve- 
niences of camp life, as well as plenty 
of warm clothing. The men of the 
companies of artillery which arrived 
from England in December had strong 
serviceable long boots, and warm 
great-coats and under.clothing, which 
rendered them the envy of their half- 
clad comrades, - 

But the generality of tents, both of 
officers and men, were very comfortless, 





and afforded little chance of recovery 
to the sick, who were therefore sent, 
the slighter cases to Balaklava, where 
they were placed under roofs—or on 
shipboard, the more serious to the 
great hospitals at Scutari, where they 
remained till either fit to return to 
the camp, or invalided to England. 
The ambulance waggons, long omni- 
bus-shaped vehicles, containing 
brackets on which those unable to sit 
up could be laid, stretchers and all, as 
on shelves, and seats dos-d-dos with 
supports for the arms and feet, the 
whole eased by high springs, were 
much more comfortable and better 
adapted for invalids then the French 
ambulance mules, with a seat for a 
man on each side, but were far too few 
to accommodate the host of sufferers 
daily requiring removal. _ Most of 
them were accordingly, sent down 
mounted on cavalry horses (another 
heavy, though most necessary, tax on 
our feeble means of transport), and 
few sights can be imagined more 
melancholy than that of a troop of 
cadaverous, feeble, suffering beings, 
wrapt up in their blankets, swaying 
to and fro on the saddle, or crouching 
on the necks of the horses which bore 
them slowly towards the longed-for 
haven, where they might hope for some 
remission of their misery. Too often 
it happened that, on reaching the beach, 
no sufticient measures had been taken 
for conveying them on board, or ac- 
commodating them in the ships. Many 
died before being laid in the boats, 
and many more on their passage to 
Scutari; while a voyage across the 
stormy Euxine must, to a great num- 
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ber, have been more terrible torture 
than all they had previously under- 
one. 

In the middle of January I was 
despatched to Constantinople in the 
Sphinx, a war-steamer, to send up a 
number of transport animals, equip- 
ped with waggons, clothing, and 
drivers, for the service of the army. 
Riding down to Kamiesch in a thiek 
blinding snow-storm, through which 
the track was hardly discernible, I 
embarked; the ship started at once, 
as she waited only for the despatches 
which I had charge of, to deliver to 
the Quecn’s messenger at Constanti- 
nople, and, after a stormy passage 
with a head wind, we reached the 
mouth of the Bosphorus in_ thirty 
hours. The next morning saw us 
anchored off the Tophana. 

I had last seen the city and the 
banks of the sea-river elad in al the 
warmth and brillianey of summer. 
The white walls would then have 
been too dazzling in the hot sunlight, 
but for the lavish relief of trees, 
whose eool foliage or gay blossoms 
everywhere spotted the glare; while 
the light blue water, unrippled as a 
lake, was so transparent that the 
caiques hung as if balanced in air on 
their own reflections, “floating, a 
double light, in air and wave.” On 
each side jutted, farther and farther 
off, and still becoming more fairy-like 
in their indistinetness, the green and 
flowery banks of the Bosphorus, till a 
low line, purpled by distance, closed 
the view; and everywhere the white 
birds, the white sails, or the white 
tunics of the boatmen, specked bright- 
ly the blue or the green. 

Going on deck on a bitter cold morn- 
ing (the 15th of January), I saw close 
before me the city, dreamlike as ever, 
but of a character altogether changed. 
Every dome and roof was covered 
with snow, the grey shadows melting 
into the grey background of sky. 
An icy purity had taken the place of 
the brilliant glow,—the minaret points 
sparkled with a cold glitter, the 
mosques rose like huge twelfth-cakes, 
frosted and fretted, above the snow- 
clad roofs, and the buildings on the 
Stamboul side of the Golden Horn 
looked faint and sketchy against the 
sky. Keen squalls whistled down 
the Bosphorus, casting shadows like 
stains on the slaty water, and making 
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the eaiques reel and danee, while the 
whitened waves marked the hasty 
footsteps of the blast. Upward and 
downward cold shores __ stretched 
whitely and mistily owt between the 
dull sky and dark water, the black 
stripes of cypresses giving solidity to 
the else vapoury Iandseape. The 
boatmen had exchanged their white 
tunics for warm brown jackets, and 
had wound shawls round their skull- 
caps; the caiques, faded and dim in 
colour, seemed to think it no longer 
worth while to look at themselves in 
the water, and floated shadowless. 

Going on shore, the change from 
poetry to prose was sudden as ever, 
Constantinople is like the well-painted 
drop-seene of a theatre. Beautiful 
and imposing at the right distance, a 
closer view reveals the coarse texture 
of the eanvass, and the rudeness of 
the daubing which has produced so ex- 
cellent an effect. The sun, struggling 
forth at noonday, sent the dissolving 
snow in floods from the spouts of the 
houses, which, mingling with that 
already blackened by the tread of the 
passing throng, poured down the 
steeper streets and settled in pools 
along the level ones; and every pro- 
jeeting stone that offered a friendly 
means of transit was disputed by 
elbowing Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, and English and French sol- 
diers and sailors. These latter had 
become somewhat noisy and trouble- 
some in their visits ashore, and some 
frays had ensued, in which lives were 
lost, between them and the inhabitants. 
I saw a drunken English merchant 
seaman persist in an attempt to fight 
a French officer, because the latter 
had declined to join him in singing 
“Cheer, boys, cheer.” The French- 
man showed much dignified good- 
nature, and the raseal was dragged 
away by his comrades. “The same 
day I saw a French soldier, very 
drunk, holding in his left hand a 
drawn sword, which he flourished in 
the faces of the passengers, proclaim- 
ing vociferously his devoted friend- 
ship for the English and his disap- 
probation of the Russians. ‘This re- 
speetable ally also was disarmed and 
quieted by his comrades. 

The hotels were filled, for the most 
part, with military men, some come 
down sick from the Crimea, some 
arriving from England and France on 
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their way to the war, some amateurs 
of the English or Anglo-Indian army 
desirous of seeing the nature of the 
service which afforded a theme of in- 
terest for all Europe. The conver- 
sation at the table dhéle consisted 
entirely of criticisms on the conduct 
of the war, anecdotes from the camp, 
aud debates on the chances fof peace ; 
and, occasionally, some of us had the 
advantage of hearing portions of the 
actions we had been engaged in, or 
the manceuvres we had witnessed, 
placed in an entirely novel light, by 
critics who had been distant some 
thousand miles from the scene of 
action. 

The Golden Horn contained almost 
a fleet of French and English men- 
of-war undergoing repair, and was 
thronged with transports lying off 
the arsenal, or between the bridges 
which connect Pera with Stamboul. 
Whenever a ship moved out, a por- 
tion of the bridge was swung back to 
leave the passage open, and the tide 
of passengers pressing across sudden- 
ly found a yawning gulf between 
them and their goal. The operation 
of opening and reclosing the bridge 
being conducted with all the delibera- 
tion which characterizes Turkish pro- 
ceedings, the throng of passengers on 
foot, on horseback, and in carriages, 
sometimes increased till it filled the 
bridge and threatened to overflow into 
the space between, where caiques were 
hovering to convey across the more 
impatient. The bridge itself, flooded 
in the level portion with some inches 
of water, and having holes broken 
through at the sides in many places, 
through which the unwary might well 
slip, reminded me of that which 
Mirza saw in his vision in Addison’s 
tale. 

The first day I tried to cross the 
strait to Scutari, it blew so hard that 
the caique was obliged to put back; 
but on the following day the water 
was comparatively calm. The barrack 
occupied by the English in the spring 
—a large, quadrangular, white build- 
ing, with a tower at each corner, 
standing on the edge of the bank— 
was now the principal English hospi- 
tal. A boat was alongside the wooden 
pier, with sick and wounded men just 
landing from a ship, the Shooting Star, 
which had been detained by some 
accident from rough weather in the 
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Black Sea for a great many days. 
These men, laid on stretchers, each 
borne by four Turks, were carried up 
the steep hill to the hospital, moaning 
as they went, and received within the 
portal where rest and comfort awaited 
them. 

There are several stories in this huge 
building ; and on the inside, looking 
into the square, a corridor opening 
from the rooms, paved with stone, 
and four or five yards wide, goes 
quite round the whole extent. All 
the corridors, as well as the rooms, 
were filled with patients, and the 
visitor walked between a double row 
of beds. At the points where the 
stairs connected the different flights, 
wooden partitions were erected to 
repel the cutting draughts, and stoves 
kept the temperature pleasant; and 
thus the corridors were as habitable 
as the wards. 

There was one room in which I 
took peculiar interest—for, having 
my leg broken in June by the kick of 
a horse, I lay there, fixed to one 
particular spot, for six long weeks 
before I rejoined the army at Varna— 
aud this was the first I visited. It 
was occupied by three officers, all 
strangers to me, and I therefore took 
but a hasty glancee—but that included 
each well-remembered crack and cre- 
vice in the wall and nail in the wood- 
work, and the large cupboard-door 
which, laid on two arm-chests to raise 
me to the level of the window, had, 
with a mattress on it, served me as a 
bed. On the level of that window, 
just opposite, at a hundred yards’ 
distance, rose a tall white minaret, 
with a low arch opening into its 
baleony, from which I had seen the 
muezzin emerge at regular intervals 
each day to call aloud to the faithful, 
till I was intimately acquainted with 
his appearance and the inflections of 
his voice, in the sweet, sad tones of 
which he used, after nightfall, to 
chaunt a monotonous prayer. While 
I had Jain there, the army was in 
Bulgaria, preparing, as was supposed, 
for an active campaign on the Danube, 
and each friend who bid me good-by 
expressed by looks, if not by words, 
that he thought me shut out from all 
chance of participating in the adven- 
turous future opening for him. Some 
of those who went forth so buoyantly 
are now laid forever beneath the soil 
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of the Crimea, in spots where the 
hopes of others, as well as their own, 
are buried. Many such recoilections 
arose during, that hasty glance round 
the well-known chamber. These re- 
visitings of a marked spot sometimes 
round off and include a phase of exis- 
tence. I had seen much of stirring 
life since I quitted that room on 
crutches. 

Entering any of the corridors or 
wards, the same scene presented itself. 
The occupants of some of the beds sat 
strongly up, eating heartily their soup 
and meat—others, emaciated to skcle- 
tons, more like corpses than living 
beings, except for the large, hollow, 
anxious eyes, lay back on their pil- 
lows, or tried with difficulty to swal- 
low the spoonfuls of arrow-root or 
sago offered to them by the attend- 
ants. There seemed no doubtful class 
—all were broadly marked either for 
life or death. The patients appeared 
comfortabie—had good beds and plenty 
of bed-clothes—and the temperature 
of the chambers was, as before said, 
regulated to a very pleasant warmth. 
At some beds, a woman, the wife of 
the patient, sat chatting with him; 
beside others stood the somewhat 
ghostly appearance of a Catholic sister 
of charity, upright, rigid, veiled, and 
draped in black; the veil projecting 
far beyond her face, threw it, as well 
as the white linen folded across her 
bosom, into deep shadow. The thin- 
ness of some of the forms propped up 
against their pillows, their chests ex- 
posed by the open shirts, was abso- 
lutely frightful; the bony hands wan- 
dered vaguely about the hair and 
sunken temples, and the eyes were 
fixed on vacancy. Some lay already 
in the shadow of death, their eyes re- 
verted, showing only the whites be- 
neath the drooping lids; and others 
had passed this last stage, and waited 
only for the grave. 

At the end of a corridor in a tower 
are quarters once held by General Sir 
George Brown, but now occupied by 
gentler tenants. There dwelt the 
sisterhood that had come from Eng- 
land to tend the sick—the Rebeceas 
to the Ivanhoes of the Crimea. That 
quarter of the building threw a soften- 
ing and romantic tinge over the rest ; 
—in its neighbourhood pain and 
misery seemed Jess forlorn. The cor- 
ridor vpened on a kitchen where some 
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good sisters were preparing soup, 
sago and wine, and other comforting 
compounds. Doorways opening from 
the kitchen were sereened by long 
folds of black cloth or tapestry, be- 
hind which dwelt the lady sisters ; 
and high up the wall of the kitchen 
were windows, across which flitted 
nun-like forms, heard presently to de- 
scend the stair to our level. It was 
while one of two or three who accom- 
panied me, a man of sedate and re- 
spectable aspect, such as might with- 
out presumption engage ths attention 
of a sister of charity, extracted from 
a motherly benevolent lady some 
statistical details of the sisterhood, 
that the chief of them herself, Miss 
Nightingale, lifting the piece of tapes- 
try before her door for a parting visi- 
tor, stood for a moment revealed. 
During that short interval the statis- 
tics of the motherly lady were un- 
heeded—we steadily regarded the 
chief as she bade her visitor adieu— 
then the tapestry fell and she van- 
ished. 

There were cight Protestant ladies, 
and a rather larger number of Catho- 
lie sisters: in all, with their attend- 
ants who officiated as nurses, there 
were about forty in the sisterhood. 

In the great kitchen, close by 
their quarter, rice-pudding, manufac- 
tured on a grand scale, was trans- 
ferred, smoking, by an enormous ladle 
to the destined platters; beef-tea and 
mutton broth were being cooked in 
huge cauldrons, such as the witches 
danced around; and flocks of poultry 
were simmering into boiled fowls or 
chicken broth. 

There are three English hospitals 
besides this. One at a little distance, 
a large red-brick building, was_origin- 
ally built and used for the purpose 
by the Turks: it is the most eomfort- 
able and best suited to its object of 
all. Another is known as the Kiosk, 
or Palace Hospital; and the third is 
at Coolali, a place some miles up the 
Bosphorus, on the Scutari side, where 
there is a large barrack which was 
occupied by the English cavalry and 
artillery before the army left for 
Varna. All these buildings were 
clean, cheerful, airy, and comfortable. 
They contained in all, at the time of 
my first visit, 4,700 sick, increased to 
5,000 at the end of January; and from 
first to last 10,000 men had passed 
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through—some back to the Crimea, 
where in many eases they had re- 
lapsed into sickness and died—some 
to England—and some to their final 
resting-place. 

On the edge of the bank of the Sea 
of Marmora, a few hundred yards to 
the left of the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
is a level space’ of greensward, used 
by the English, from the time of their 
arrival in Turkey, as. a_burying- 
ground. The placid sea, the distant 
isles, the cape of Broussa on the left, 
and Seraglio Point on the right, make 
up a lovely view from the melancholy 
spot. At the southern extremity of 
the ground are single graves, neatly 
defined and turfed, where those who 
died while the army halted here in 
the spring are laid. But the press «f 
mortality no longer admitted of such 
decent burial. To those accustomed 
to see the departed treated with re- 
verence, and attended solemnly to 
their last habitation, there was some- 
thing horribly repulsive in a whole. 
sale interment, where the dead far 
outnumbered those who stood round 
the grave. A pit, about ten feet deep 
and fuurteen square, received every 
afternoon those who had died during 
the last twenty-four hours. A rickety 
araba, or country cart, drawn by two 
oxen, was the hearse which conveyed 
them from the neighbouring hospital 
to the place of sepulture. In the 
yard of the hospital is a smal! dismal 
house, without windows; for its ten- 
ants no longer need the light. Thither 
those who have died in this and the 
neighbouring hospitals are brought 
on stretchers, and packed like sacks 
ina granary till ihe araba comes for 
them. Sewed, each in a_ blanket, 
with suflicient tightness to leave a 
caricature, mummy-like resemblance 
of humanity, a score of bodies are 
laid on the vehicle, and travel slowly, 
dangling and jostling, as they go to 
the mouth of the yawning pit, where 
the party who dug it await the coming 
of the cart. There is no time for 
ceremony ; each poor corpse is hastily 
lifted off, and, doubled-up limply in 
cases of recent death, or stiff and 
stake-like where it has been longer 
cold, is handed down, nameless, un- 
known, and void of all the dignity of 
death, to its appointed station in the 
crowd. One row being laid, the next 
covers it, and the feet of those who 
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deposit them necessarily trample on 
the forms beiow, leaving muddy foot- 
prints on the blanket-shrouds. Sixty- 
one (about the daily average number 
at the time) were buried together on 
the day I visited the spot. Noticing 
one corpse in which the lower part of 
the outline seemed unusually thin, I 
remarked to the corporal in charge 
that the deceased must have been 
long ill, to be so wasted; but he 
pointed out to me that one limb had 
been amputated. A clergyman waited 
till all were deposited to read the 
funeral service; close by, another pit 
was being dug for the requirements of 
next day, and we had seen in the 
hospital many of those unmistakably 
destined to fill it. Altogether the scene 
reminded one of Defve’s account of 
the burials about London in the time 
of the great Plague. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the 
trenches dug on a battle-field to con- 
tain rows of dead. But there they 
lie like soldiers, with an awe and 
glory on their blood-stained uniforms 
and upturned faces, which no pall nor 
coffin could bestow. In the pits of 
Seutari, Death is deprived of his 
sanctity, majesty, and mystery, and 
retains only those elements which eon- 
stitute the grotesque. 

Officers are buried singly in graves 
close to the edge of the bank, where 
cross-headed slips of wood, like those 
which mark the plants in a greenhouse, 
and not much larger, are labelled, 
sometimes with the name of the oceu- 
pant below, sometimes less _specifi- 
cally—as “A Woman,” “A Russian 
Officer.” 

Wishing to see the French hospital 
in Pera, I applied to M. Lévy, the 
Inspector-General, who very kindly 
gave me a note to M. Morgue, the 
principal medical officer, in which he 
prayed him to receive some other 
Englishmen and myself “avee la eour- 
toisie que meritent si bien nos dignes 
alliés.” 

The building, standing on a high 
point of ground above the new palace 
of the Sultan, and conspicuous from 
the Bosphorus, was originally intend- 
ed as a school of medicine. It is 
very large, newer and fresher, and the 
wards and departments loftier than 
those of our hospitals. At the door was 
a covered cart, with a cross in front, 
filled with coffins, and drawn by oxen. 
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In the first room we entered, besides 
some French officers, there were a 
Russian captain and two subalterns, 
wounded at Inkermann, playing at 
some game like draughts. In the next 
room, a very spacious one, with a paint- 
ed ceiling, and windows opening to the 
floor, looking on the Bosphorus, were 
five or six French officers, apparently 
very comfortable. The corridors, like 
those of our hospitals, were filled with 
patients; in the wards, the beds on 
each side were raised on a platform 
above the floor—there was a very 
thick paillasse under each man; 
across the rail at the head of the bed 
was a shelf with his medicine-bottles ; 
and on a card at the foot was a de- 
scription of his case. The surgeon 
who accompanied us round pointed 
out a remarkable case, that of a man 
who had received a bullet in the head, 
which entering on one side had gone 
out near the opposite ear, passing 
close to the lobe of the brain; he was 
sensible, apparently suffering but 
little pain, and would, the surgeon 
thought, live. Opposite him was 
another with his skull fractured by a 
sabre-cut from a Russian officer; the 
surgeon, removing the dressing with 
tweezers, tapped them audibly, with- 
out paining the man, on the bare 
skull-bone, which was cleft for about 
an inch, and surrounded by a gaping 
wound in the scalp. The poor fellow 
whined dolefully as the instrument- 
case was unfolded; but the surgeon 
reassured him, saying he was only 
going to move the dressing; he told 
us afterwards, he thought it would be 
necessary to trepan him. Sisters of 
charity, with the freshest of com- 
plexions and the snowiest of caps, 
moved to and fro among the beds; 
one of them was an Irish woman from 
Meath, who had left Ireland, as she 
told us, five years before to join the 
sisterhood. One corridor was filled 
with convalescent Russians in their 
uniforms of grey or blue, surmounted, 
in many instances, by a French cap; 
they stood up respectfully and grinned 
approval when the good doctor pa- 
tronised them by a tap on the back or 
a pull of the ear. The chief distine- 
tion between this hospital and ours 
seemed to be that here the patients 
were classified according to the nature 
of their ailments; one ward was filled 
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with eases of frost-bites, another of 
wounds, another of fever—a plan tried 
at first in our hospitals, but broken in 
upon by the throng of sick arriving. 
It is probable that the worst cases are 
kept apart in the French hospitals, as 
none of the men we saw seemed in 
extremity; and it is certain that 
nos dignes alliés like to exhibit, on all 
occasions, the best side of their man- 
agement. The doctor said the deaths 
averaged seven or eight a-day out of 
fourteen hundred—about half the pro- 
portion of those, in our hospitals; a 
variation somewhat puzzling, since 
there seems nothing in the difference 
of accommodation, care, nourishment, 
or treatment sufficient to account for 
it. 

Our hospitals, with their staff and 
orderlies, are under the commandant 
of Scutari, Brigadier-General Lord 
W. Poulet. The duties of the staff 
are extremely, almost hopelessly per- 
plexing, from the confusion of the ac- 
counts of pay, necessaries, stoppages, 
&ec., of such a number of men of dif- 
ferent regiments. To the command- 
ant, all officers halting on their way to 
and from the Crimea report themselves, 
and he applies for a passage for them, 
and also for the patients rejoining the 
army, or invalided to England; to the 
admiral, who has control over all the 
transports and men-of-war. ‘These 
two form, with the chief commissary, 
a trio supposed to work in unity—as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, “like Cerberus, 
three gentlemen in one.” It is most 
necessary they should act in concert, 
for many services to be performed here 
demand a combined exertion of the 
authority of the three, as absolutely as 
a bill requires the consent of the Three 
Estates to become law. 

The dealings of the commissariat 
are very various and extensive, com- 
prising contracts for all the supplies 
of provisions, clothing, and forage for 
the army, besides what come from Eng- 
land. The constantly-varying rate of 
exchange must greatly increase the 
complication of their duties. Several 
large steamers are appropriated exclu- 
sively to the commissariat as cattle- 
ships, which, at certain points of the 
coast, embark bullocks, already collect- 
ed by their agents in the surrounding 
district, and convey them straight to 
Balaklava. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 


Jr must be acknowledged that the 


political movements of the last month 
have not been of such a nature as to 
improve the prestige of Great Britain 
in the eyes of Europe. 
first day when Parliament reassembled 
after the Christmas vacation, Mr. Roe- 
buck, the member for Sheffield, a 
strong Liberal, and generally a sup- 
porter of the Coalition Government, 


On the very 


of which Lord Aberdeen was the 


head, gave notice of a motion for a 


Committee of Inquiry into the con- 
duct of the war. ‘That motion, if 
carried, would not be construed other- 
wise than as a direct vote of censure 
upon the Government, and it was so 
felt and acknowledged. The success 


of a motion such as that, implies a 
conviction, on the part of the Legis- 


lature, that the executive Govern- 


ment has failed in the discharge of its 
duty—that it can no longer be safely 


intrusted with absolute control of 
publie affairs—and that it does not 
possess that amount of confidence 
without which a Ministry is power- 
less. Up to the time when Mr. Roe- 
buck gave notice of his motion, there 
had been no distinct intimation of dis- 
union among the members of the 
Cabinet. Those, however, who were 
accustomed to scan political move- 


‘ments with a watchful eye, had ob- 


served, in the course of the debates 
which occurred during the short sitting 
in December last, various discrepan- 
cies, both of statement and opinion, 
in the language held by different 
Ministers. The apologetic tone of 
the Duke of Neweastle, who was 
War Secretary, contrasted strangely 
with the almost arrogant confidence 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Seeretary 
at War; and it was further remarked 
that Lord John Russell took occasion 
in rather a pointed manner, to express 
a very different opinion as to the 
nature and probable results of the 
Austrian alliance from that which 
some of his colleagues professed to 
entertain. Still there was no rupture. 
No Minister felt so dissatisfied with 
the conduct of his colleagues, as to 
free himself from that responsibility 
which attaches to every member of 


the Cabinet for every act of the body 
by the tender of his resignation to her 
Majesty. The month of January— 
one which will be long remembered 
by the people of this country, from 
the almost daily arrival of new testi- 
mony of the most agonising kind re- 
garding the sufferings of our brave 
army in the Crimea—rolled on. In 
spite of earnest entreaty, and of ob- 
vious propriety, the Ministry, in De- 
eember, had committed the unseemly 
error of proroguing Parliament for a 
period which, even under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been tco 
long, but which, in a crisis like this, 
was regarded almost as an insult to 
the excited feelings of the country. 
As a mere political arrangement, this 
lengthened prorogation was decidedly 
injurious to themselves, as it increased 
instead of allaying the general fer- 
ment, and strengthened the impression, 
already very general, that the Ministry 
could no longer depend upon the sup- 
port of a majority in the House of 
Commons. On the 23d, the day of 
meeting, Mr. Roebuck gave notice of 
his motion for the 25th. On the 
25th, it was intimated to the House 
of Commons that Lord John Russell 
had resigned. 

Such a step, taken by the recognised 
leader of the Whig party at the 
mowent when the business of the Ses- 
sion was about to open, gave rise to 
general astonishment throughout the 
country, and imperatively required 
an explanation, which accordingly the 
noble Lord volunteered on the follow- 
ing evening. He commenced by stat- 
ing that he found it impossible to re- 
sist the motion for inquiring into the 
state of the army before Sebastopol, 
and into the conduct of the military 
departments at home. He admitted 
in the fullest and most unreserved 
manner the deplorable condition to 
which the army had been reduced, and 
stated that he was unable honestly to 
defend the conduct of the war depart- 
ment. He stated further, that, in 
November last, he had entered into 
a correspondence with ‘the Premier, 
Lord Aberdeen, suggesting a eon- 
solidation of the war offices, and the 
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transfer of that whole department 
from the hands of the Duke of New- 
eastle to those of Lord Palmerston. 
His objections, in short, referred both 
to the existing form of the offices, and 
to the continuance of the Duke as War 
Minister. This correspondence was 
brought to aclose by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who on 30th November posi- 
tively refused to recommend the pro- 
posed alterations to Her Majesty ; 
and Lord John Russell ceased to press 
the point. For two months longer, 
by his own confession, he remained 
a member of a Cabinet of the arrange- 
ments of which he disapproved, and 
sharing the responsibility of colleagues 
whom he thought unfit for their du- 
ties. We say of colleagues, because 
the personal objections of Lord John 
were not quile confined to the Duke 
of Neweastle, but extended themselves 
to a more prominent personage in the 
Government. We greatly admire the 
adroitness of the following insinuation 
made in a speech purporting to be in 
answer to a very damaging one from 
the Duke of Newcastle :-——“ My clear 
impression was, not that the Duke of 
Neweastle was unfit for the depart- 
ment that he had assumed, but, as I 
have stated, cither that the Prime 
Minister should be constantly exert- 
ing himself to hurry on and hasten 
the preparations, or else that the War 
Minister should be a person endowed 
with extraordinary authority, power, 
and energy. I will state now, that if 
the Prime Minister had been a man 
whose pursuits and disposition would 
lead him with eagerness to hasten pre- 
parations and dispositions of war, the 
Duke of Newcastle would have been 
perfectly competent for the department 
that he held; and I believe also that if 
Lord Aberdeen had had as War Minis- 
ter a person of extraordinary energy 
and authority from the offices which he 
had before held, the noble carl would 
have been a Prime Minister fit to 
conduct our affairs during the war. 
But I did not think, from what hap- 
pened, that the combination of the 
two insured the efficiency of the pub- 
lie service.” That is just tantamount 
to saying :—“If Aberdeen had been 
a man of energy, and willing to do 
the work, Neweastle might have been 
tolerated as War Secretary; or, if 
Neweastle had been up to his duties, 
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Aberdeen might have been tolerated 
as Premier. But how was it possible 
that the war could be conducted satis- 
factorily with two such incapables in 
conjunction ?” 

Notwithstanding these very de- 
cided opivions, which can hardly be 
flattering to the parties to whom they 
apply, Lord John Russell continued 
to act as a member of the Cabinet 
without taking the sense of that body 
upon the points to which he now at- 
taches so much importance. Disap- 
proving of the conduct of the adminis- 
tration under which our gallant army 
was fast melting away—convinced 
in his own mind that it was being 
made a sacrifice to Ministerial in- 
capacity—he still remained one of the 
Ministry: nor, as he takes pains to 
assure the public, would he have con- 
sidered it his duty to resign merely 
because a motion for inquiry, imply- 
ing a vote of eensure, had been made 
in the House of Commons. Accord- 
ing to his ethics, such a motion as 
that ought to be considered less with 
reference to its merits than to the 
quarter from which it comes! Let 
the following sentences be read by 
those who have hitherto believed that 
Lord John Russell, however rash and 
deficient in judgment, has been guided 
throughout his political career by con- 
siderations of patriotism and morality. 
Let those who are inclined to think 
that he has acted an ingenuous part 
in life, weigh well the tenor of his 
words :— 

“On Tuesday last, when I was pre- 
sent in this House, the hon. and learned 
gentleman the member for Sheffield, gave 
notice of a motion for aselect committee 
‘to inquire into the condition of our 
army before Sebastopol,and into the con- 
duct of those departments of the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it is to minister to the 
wants of that army.’ Sir, I of course 
had thought that it would be probable 
some member might move for an in- 
quiry of this kind. I had not, however, 
fully considered the course that I ought 
to take. That, of course, depended much 
on the nature of the motion that might 
be made ; and I should say, likewise, that 
it depended much on the quarter from 
which it might come. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, the member for Shef- 
field, it is evident, is in a position to 
evince no hostility to the Government 
which he has supported, and I could not 
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conceive that he had any other object 
than that which we have all at heart— 
the vigorous prosecution of the war.” 

What is the inference from this? 
What can the noble lord have meant, 
except that, if the motion had been 
made by a Conservative instead of a 
Liberal, he might flave taken another 
course, and been justified in refusing 
inquiry? So serious did he think the 
crisis to be—so strong was his convic- 
tion that the military department had 
been mismanaged, and the lives of 
thousands sacrificed—that he was rea- 
dy rather to resign, at the imminent 
risk of breaking up the Government, 
than oppose an inquiry when moved for 
by Mr. Roebuck ; but he might not so 
have acted had the motion come from 
another quarter? And yet mark what 
he said a few nights afterwards. Be- 
ing driven hopelessly into a corner by 
his former colleagues—being charged 
by them with duplicity for not having 
taken the opinion of the Cabinet on 
points which he deemed of such para- 
mount importance, he said :— 

“T admit that I perceive an error 
which I have committed. I have no 
hesitation in saying that it was an error 
on my part not to have fully considered 
the position in which I should have been, 
if the motion for inquiry should be made 
after the opinion 1 expressed and the 
dissatisfaction I had certified. But, be 
that as it may, having committed that 
error, I felt I should be guilty of a still 
greater error—that I should be guilty 
of an error in morality (and there can 
be no sound politics without sound mo- 
rality)—if I stood up in this House and 
opposed inquiry, telling this House to 
be perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ments then going on, while, at the same 
time, in my own mind I was not satis- 
fied, and did not feel that I was likely 
soon to be.” 

Brave words these, as ever flowed 
from the lips of a Tartuffe; but how 
are they reconcilable with his previ- 
ous statement, that the conduct which 
he might pursue with regard to a mo- 
tion for inquiry “depended much 
on the quarter from which it might 
come ?” 

It thus appears from the statement 
of Lord John Russell, that for months 
previous to the meeting of Parliament 
in January, there was dissension in 
the Cabinet on that subject which was 
of the most vital importance to the 
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country—viz., the contuct of the war; 
—that he, if not others, had become 
convinced that the system of manage- 
ment pursued was hurtful to the in- 
terests of the country, and destructive 
to the army ;—and that, according to 
his view and opportunities of observa- 
tion, the parties to whose want of 
energy, ability, and experience, the 
recent misfortunes must be attributed, 
were the Earl of Aberdeen and the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

We do not deem it necessary to 
oceupy any large space in comment- 
ing on Lord John Russeli’s behaviour 
on this occasion, because there can be 
but one opinion on the subject. Let 
it be granted that his objections were 
well-founded, and fhat his declared 
conviction of the incapacity of his col- 
leagues arose from observation of their 
acts and deeds, of their omissions and 
malversations; let us even assume 
that he arrived at this conclusion re- 
luctantly, without being biassed by 
any party considerations, or influenced 
by the suggestions of future ambition : 
still, to every honourable miad, there 
must be something utterly revolting 
in the admission that this man, dis- 
approving of the arrangements and 
conduct of his colleagues, and having 
in fact, no confidence in them, should 
nevertheless have remained a member 
of the Cabinet, and shared in its de- 
liberations, without once stating to 
that body the grounds of his dissatis- 
faction, or suggesting any remedy— 
should never have attempted to warn 
them of the precipice under their feet 
—should have led them to believe, 
that he was acting in hearty concert 
and unison up to the day when a mo- 
tion for censure was tabled—and that 
he then should have resigned, leaving 
his late colleagues to answer as they 
best could to the charges made against 
them in Parliament. It is all very 
well for the noble lord to appeal to 
his past public life as a justilication 
against the odium which has_ been 
heaped upon him in consequence of 
this transaction. He ought to know 
that previous character can only be 
admitted as an element of evidence 
in cases where decisive proof is want- 
ing against a party accused. But 
here there is no deficiency of proof; 
and, therefore, an appeal to his ante- 
cedents, even if these could be shown 
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to be unobjectionable (a postulate 
which we take leave to doubt), is 
quite inadmissible. He cannot deny 
that, up to the day when he tendered 
his resignation, in consequence, as he 
tells us, of Mr. Roebuck’s notice of 
motion, he was responsible, as an in- 
dividual member of the Cabinet, for 
its whole acts and proceedings. Well, 
then, these acts and proceedings were 
either right or wrong. .They were 
either calculated to promote or to 
injure the interests of the country. 
If right, he was bound to defend them ; 
if wrong—that is, if he considered 
them wrong—he is a guilty and seilf- 
convicted man. And so he admits 
himself to be, even while he is pro- 
testing about character! We have 
not much sympathy with Lord Aber- 
deen, or with the political squadron 
which he lately commanded; we have 
never shown them any favour, nor 
have we shared in the absurd popular 
delusion Which attributed to them the 
possession of an unusual share of 
Ministerial talent; but we confess that 
we have been pained to see any Brit- 
ish Ministry prostrated by so dis- 
honourable a blow. That it would 
have been prostrated, independently 
of Lord John Russell, is not only pro- 
bable, but certain ; still, the first blow 
came from the dagger of a yesterday’s 
colleague. Before the debate on Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion commenced, there 
was an “explanation;” and in that 
explanation Lord John Russell took 
care that there should be no doubt at 
all as to the conduct of the Cabinet 
which he left,—conduet, for every part 
of which, be it remarked, he was 
directly and personally responsible ! 
Norwithstanding the consternation 
which this unparalleled and unprinci- 
pled defection occasioned in the Minis- 
terial phalanx—who found themselves 
in the position’ of Reynier’s corps at 
Leipsic, when the Saxon army desert- 
ed, and, as the historian tells us, pointed 
their guns, immediately efter going 
over, against the French lines, and 
tore in pieces the ranks of their former 
comrades by a point-blank discharge 
—they attempted, as they best could, 
to make out a case of vindication, 
They failed. Much abler men must 
have failed in any such attempt, because 
the facts accumulated against them 
were absolutely irresistible. There was 
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no question or discussion as to the ori- 
gin of the war, or the means which 
might have been taken to prevent its 
occurrence. The conduct of it was the 
sole point at issue. livery one of the 
Ministerial arrangements, from first to 
last, was challenged. ‘The encamp- 
ment on unhealthy ground at Varna, 
in spite of warnings, whereby an im- 
mense number of valuable lives were 
sacrificed—the semi-bombardment of 
Odessa, without its reduction, which, 
from motives of “humanity,” has en- 
abled the Russians to transport, un- 
molested, fresh forces and fresh sup- 
plies to the Crimea—the late period of 
the year at which the expedition to 
Sebastopol was undertaken—the abso- 
lute ignorance of the Government as 
to the strength of that fortress, or the 
resistance which could be opposed to 
our combined army and navy—the 
landing of our army at the Crimea, 
without their kits, and without any 
arrangement for supplying them with 
the means of shelter—the defective 
hospital supplies, both as regarded 
surgeons and material—the non-exis- 
tence of a waggon-train, after Bala- 
klava had been occupied as the port 
for British disembarkation, to convey 
supplies from that place to the army, 
not more than five or six miles dis- 
tant; and the utter indifference shown, 
at the time when a road could have 
been constructed, to that great neces- 
sary of military operations—the entire 
want of effective regulations and super- 
intendence at the port, whereby the 
supplies that had been sent out were 
rendered unavailable for their purpose 
—all these things, and many more, 
were brought forward as so many rea- 
sons why an inquiry should be institut- 
ed. Itis quite true that_all of these 
could not be considered as charges 
against the Government. There may 
have been mismanagement in the Cri- 
mea as well as in Downing Street; 
and the Government may have had 
to contend, energetically but vainly, 
against evils eagtiller’d by the con- 
tinuance of a bad system of military 
administration, and may have been 
powerless to remedy the consequences 
of local neglect. Still the fact re- 
mained that, in this disastrous cam- 
paign, the lives of many thousands of 
our brave soldiers had been squander- 
ed—that the richest nation in Europe 
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with the full command of the sea, and 
with innumerable transports chartered 
for the public service, could not con- 
trive either to clothe or to shelter its 
army during the rigours of a Crimean 
winter—and that the treasures which 
it was liberally dispensing did not 
reach those for whom they were des- 
tined, in the shape of the necessary 
relief. These things alone were suf- 
ficient to have justified the call for an 
inquiry. But by far the most serious 
portion of the charges referred directly 
to the authorities at home, and could 
not be met even by the paltry sub- 
terfuge of shifting the blame on others. 

It has been said, and with some 
show of plausibility, that this was not 
the proper time for the institution of 
an inquiry. To that proposition we 
decidedly demur. No man can fore- 
see how long this war may continue ; 
but we are all most painfully cogni- 
sant of what it has already cost us. 
In the first campaign, a great propor- 
tion of our organized army has been 
sacrificed—not so much from slaugh- 
ter on the field of battle, as from dis- 
ease, neglect, overwork, and the want 
of the supplies requisite to sustain 
human existence in the work and 
under the climate to which they have 
been exposed. In the field they have 
been victorious—in the camp they 
have melted away. Cholera, scurvy, 
diarrhoea, fever, and the frost, have 
been infinitely more fatal than the 
Russian shot and steel ; and the real 
question at issue is, whether due pre- 
cautions were taken to shelter our 
men from the attacks of these dis- 
eases, and to relieve them when at- 
tacked; or whether they were forced, 
through rashness, misconduct, or ne- 
glect, into such a position as neces- 
sarily must have caused disease, and 
occasioned an enormous expenditure 
of human life? We regard with no 
favour the system which was adopted 
by the French Republican govern- 
ment, of sending commissioners to 
watch over and control the proceed- 
ings of the commanders of their ar- 
mies; but we can see no parallelism 
between that ease and the present. 
Had it been proposed to institute an 
inquiry into the military operations 


before Sebastopol, we should have. 


utterly scouted such an idea. The 
General in command is alone respon- 
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sible for his dispositions; and the 
Legislature, in interfering with these, 
would certainly exceed its functions. 
But the House of Commons has an 
undoubted right to know whether the 
money that it has voted for a specific 
purpose has been properly expended 
or not. The whole Legislature has a 
right to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment, which undertakes the responsi- 
bility of issuing orders to the General 
in command, has acted wisely, cau- 
tiously, and with foresight; for, if it 
were to surrender this controllin 
pownte popular representation cial 
ecome a farce, and the British people 
would be left absolutely at the merey 
of small cliques of red-tapists, edu- 
cated from their cradles for no other 
objects than to attain office, to hold 
it at all hazards when attained, and 
to use every means that ingenuity can 
suggest, when ousted, to clamber to: 
their former position. The days when 
Britain could be ruled, either by 
cliques or family combinations, have 
gone by. The Whigs failed, because 
they tried to govern by exclusive 
family combinations; the Peelites 
failed, because they tried to govern 
by exclusive official clique. After the 
double failure, they amalgamated, 
and now they have failed in their 
union. How could it be otherwise, 
when, in either case, they were a 
miserable and contracted section, 
making politics their trade and liveli- 


hood, and considering each question,. 


not as it affected the welfare of the 
people, but as it was calculated to 
promote their own political ascen- 
dency ? 

It is our deliberate opinion that the 
House of Commons, if it had refused 
the motion for inquiry, would have 


been guilty of a breach of trust. The: 


crisis was of a most alarming nature. 


Including reinforcements, 54,000 Brit-- 


ish troops had been sent to the East, 
and out of these it was asserted, upon 
good authority, that not more than 
14,000 remained fit for active duty in 
the field. Mr. Roebuck, in making his 
motion, put the case thus :— 


“Sir, the first question I have to in- 
quire into is as to the number of soldiers 
before Sebastopol. I think it is pretty 
well ascertained that we have sent from 
the shores of this country 54,000 sol- 
diers equipped as we have never equip- 
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ped soldiers before, who have done all 
they could to support the honour and 
glory of this country. I want to know 
what has become of those 54,000 sol- 
diers. It appears from the best infor- 
mation that there are now not more than 
14,000 actually in arms before Sebasto- 
pol, and of these 14,000, less than 5000 
are in a state of health. I have now in 
my hand a letter, dated January 8, from 
Constantinople, the writer of which 
states that, according to the best infor- 
mation, the effective force of the British 
before Sebastopol did not exceed 14,000 
men ;’ that the artillery and engineers 
have diminished in a similar ratio; and 
that the cavalry had ceased to exist as a 
force, the horses having been taken up 
for the transport of provisiors.” 


On the other hand Mr. Gladstone 
averred that there were upwards of 
28,000 men before Sebastopol, and we 
are bound to receive that statement as 
carrying with it the weight of official 
authority. But Mr. Gladstone did not 
say that these were effective forces, 
or that anything like 28,000 bayonets 
could be mustered to repel a Russian 
attack; and that evidently is not a 
force sufficient to maintain the lines 
extending from Balaklava to the camp, 
and to carry on at the same time, the 
operations of the siege. That our 
men, whatever be their number, have 
been frightfully overworked, is evident 
from the fearful mortality. It is an 
undoubted fact that, from 1st December 
to 20th January, a period of less than 
two months, 8000 sick and wounded 
men were sent down from the camp to 
Balaklava, and thence on shipboard. 
The extent of the loss cannot be con- 
cealed. One regiment, which was not 
engaged either at the Alma or at In- 
kermann, has been so reduced as to 
be sent away. Indeed, the mortality 
has been peculiarly great among the 
reinforcing troops, as the men were 
not seasoned to the climate, nor able to 
sustain the physical hardships. Since 
Inkermann, the brigade of Guards 
alone has been diminished by 1000 
men. So reduced was our army, that 
it became at last absolutely necessary 
to apply to our French allies to relieve 
our men in the trenches. That one 
fact speaks volumes. This was the 
state of our troops in the middle of 
winter, which they had to spend on 
the bleak Crimean heights, under 
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rotten tents, without fuel, and, for a 
long time, without any supply of warm 
clothing. To have refused an inquiry 
under such circumstances would have 
been monstrous, and we are surprised 
that Ministers, for their own sake, 
should have opposed it. But as they 
were probably conscious that a Par- 
liamentary scrutiny would disclose 
much that it was convenient to con- 
cez!, they adopted the other course— 
declared that they viewed this motion 
in the light of a vote of censure, and 
perilled their existence on the result. 
The verdict of the House of Commons 
was unequivocal. By a majority of 
157, the largest that ever decided the 
fate of a Ministry, they declared their 
want of confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

The history of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings may be summed up thus, 
On receiving the resignation of Lord 
Aberdeen, her Majesty sent for the 
Earl of Derby, and requested him 
to undertake the construction of a 
new Cabinet. In a speech delivered 
in the House of Peers, on the 8th of 
last month, the noble earl stated, with- 
out the least reserve, the cireumstances 
in which he was placed, and the pro- 
posals which he had made to others. 
Although he had the confidence, and 
could caleulate with certainty on the 
support of the largest independent 
party in the House of Commons, he 
yet could not command an absolute 
majority. It was the same House by 
the vote of which, two years before, 
his tenure of office had been terminat- 
ed; and the same parties who had 
previously combined against him, 
might have had recourse to their for- 
mer tactics. It was above all things 
desirable at the present time that a 
strong Government should be formed ; 
but the composition of the present 


House of Commons seemed to render ° 


that impossible, unless statesmen who 
had not hitherto acted in concert 
would agree to waive former differ- 
ences, and coalesce for the one grand 
object which the necessities of the 
time demanded. Therefore Lord Derby, 
at his first interview with Her Majesty, 
made the following statement, which 
ought to sink deeply into the national 
heart, if patriotism, loyalty, devotion, 
and disinterestedness are virtues still 
prized among us: 
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“T laid before her Majesty, without 
reserve, my views with regard to the 
state of parties, with regard to the com- 
position of the House of Commons, and 
with regard to the balance of parties in 
that House, and the probable mode in 
which those parties might apply their 

owers. I did not conceal from her Ma- 
jesty that there might be circumstances 
under which the House of Commons 
would give to such a Government as I 
was enabled to form, even without ex- 
traneous aid, a generous assis{ ance, and 
a generous and liberal support; but I 
think such circumstances could only be 
those in which there would be no alter- 
native between the existence of the Gov- 
ernment which I was about to form, and 
no Government at all, and that there 
could be no security whatever for the 
formation—nay, not only that, but no 
prospect of the formation of a Govern- 
ment commanding a majority in the 
other House, so long as there was a large 
party united in their opinions, some of 
whose members were excluded from that 
Government, who, if they were included 
in it, would bring the weight of their 
counsel and assistance to us. After my 
statement, to which her Majesty list- 
ened with most gracious attention, I 
concluded the humble recommendation 
it was my duty to submit to her Ma- 
jesty, with the request that I might be 
enabled to communicate with Viscount 
Palmerston, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing, if possible, his concurrence and as- 
sistance in the duty which I was about, 
with her Majesty’s permission, to under- 
take to perform. I stated also to her 
Majesty that I could not expect to ob- 
tain that concurrence on the part of the 
noble Viscount unless he were permitted 
to bring with him one or two of those 
with whom he had recently acted. I 
felt, notwithstanding some personal and 
political differences, that the abilities of 
some of those gentlemen might have add- 
ed materially to the strength and power 
of debate in the House of Commons, 
and that their concurrence might be de- 
sirable, not only on account of the sup- 
port and countenance which they would 
give to. the noble Viscount in joining 
the Administration, but also on account 
of their own individual and personal 
merit and experience. I stated to her 
Majesty that, in my humble judgment, 
without such assistance—without some 
extraneous assistance—I did not feel 
myself in a condition to promise to her 
Majesty that strong Government, as- 
sured of a majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, which I thought at the pre- 
sent moment it was most desirable, 
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possible, that her Majesty should have, 
I was bound to consider, not personal or 
party feelings, but that which was for 
the interest of the Crown and the wel- 
fare of the country; and, first and pro- 
minently, for the welfare of the country 
and the honour of the Crown, I placed 
the necessity of having, if possible, a 
strong and united Government. I there- 
fore submitted to her Majesty my hum- 
bie advice that, failing my endeavours 
to form such a Government as could hold 
out a promise of strength as well as of 
unity, her Majesty should carefully con- 
sider whether it was possible to form any 
other combination of public men by 
whom that object was more likely to be 
achieved. Where these men were to be 
sought for, what that combination was 
to be, was a subject upon which, of 
course, I did not presume to offer an 
opinion to her Majesty. In venturing 
to offer that suggestion, as one whieh { 
believed to be for the good of the coun- 
try, I concluded by assuring her Ma- 
jesty, strongly as I felt the difficulties 
of the position, if such a combination— 
giving greater strength than any which 
I eould bring to her Majesty’s support— 
were found to be impracticable, then, at 
all hazards, and under all circumstances, 
her Majesty should not be left without a 
Government, but that when such other 
combination should have been tried and 
found to be unsuccessful, then with bet- 
ter hopes of Parliamentary support—but 
whether with or without better hopes 
—I would answer for myself and for 
those noble lords and honourable gentle- 
men with whom I have the happiness of 
acting, that, at all events, the country 
should not be without a Government; 
and that, at all hazards, at all risks, and 
at all sacrifices, our humble services 
should be placed unreservedly at her 
Majesty’s command.” 


We esteem it our bounden duty 
to give this extract from the speech of 
Lord Derby, because we observe that, 
with few exceptions, the Liberal jour- 
nals have been mendacious enough to 
assert that the leader of the Conser- 
vatives failed in his attempt to con- 
struct a Ministry, beeause he could 
not find sufficient material to do so 
among the ranks of his own party. 
The assertion is utterly untrue. With. 
out inviting or receiving the adhesion 
of a single man of his former oppo- 
nents, Lord Derby could have formed, 
at once and without difficulty, a Gov- 
ernment much superior in talent and 


if administrative ability to that which 
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had been just displaced. Of competent 
men he had enough and to spare, and 
we are satisfied that his arrangements 
would have met with the general ap- 
robation and support of the country. 
But with that utter absence of self- 
ishness—that entire abnegation, which 
we look for in vain in any other liv- 
ing political leader—his only thought 
was how he might most effectually 
serve his Sovereign and his country. 
Recognising, as the most important 
object to be attained, the formation of 
a strong Government which might 
reckon on the confidence of the House 
of Commons, he eame to the conelu- 
sion that this could not be secured, in 
the present state of parties in that 
House, without some amalgamation 
or extraneous aid. We say secured ; 
because, though the experiences of 
1852 were not auspicious for the for-- 
mation of a new Conservative Gov 
ernment, still much had occurred in 
the interim to unsettle the faith of 
members in their former political 
idols, of which the recent division 
upon Mr. Roebuck’s motion affords 
the most convineing proof. We are 
by no means satisfied that the House 
of Commons, cognisant as they have 
shown themselves to be of the ex- 
treme peril and complexity of the 
resent position‘of affairs, would have 
n inclined, through mere factious 
motives, to impede the efforts of any 
Government which promised to aet 
‘ with vigour and alacrity, to repair 
the errors of the past, and to strain 
every nerve in the promotion of the 
national cause. Assuredly there is no- 
thing which the nation at this moment 
more intensely desires, than a-strong, 
united, and energetic Government; but 
composed as the House of Commons 
is, that cannot be attained without a 
compromise. And therefore the Earl 
of Derby, kéeping steadfastly in view 
that paramount object—abstaining 
from regarding anything but the re- 
uirements of the public service in 
e hour of difficulty and danger— 
intimated to her Majesty that he did 
not think it advisable to attempt the 
construction of a pure Conservative 
Government, though the means of 
doing so were in his power. But, as 
the acknowledged political leader of 
the largest party in the House of 
Commons, he was ready, on account 
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of the great and pressing emergency, 
to waive former differenees, and to 
aet along with Lord Palmerston, and 
some of his leading colleagues, if they, 
in the same emergency, would form 
part of his Administration. 

As a matter of course, the Liberal 
press has fastened upon this conces- 
sion, which Lord Derby considered it 
his duty to make for the sole object 
of giving the eountry, at a period of 
unusual difficulty, and even of extreme 
danger, a strong and efficient Gov- 
ernment; and we have perused vari- 
ous articles, intended to be pungent, 
upon the subject of the proposed co- 
alition. Now, we have a word or two 
to say upon that subject. In 1852, the 
Whigs, Radicals, and Peelites combined 
for the express purpose of putting out 
the Derby Ministry. They did so for- 
mally—by concert, and by compaet 
of their chiefs; and their objeet was 
to gain offiee. They sueceeded in 
ousting that Ministry, and they pro- 
ceeded to the partition of the spoils. 
In 1855, the Aberdeen Ministry fell 
by a vote of the House of Commons, 
without any kind of combination. The 
fatal motion was made by a member 
who usually supported them. About 
a hundred of their ordinary adhe- 
rents voted against them, and a hun- 
dred more stayed away from the 
division. No evalition turned them 
out; they fell because they had shown 
themselves unfit to govern. But the 
Earl of Derby, though able to form 
exclusively, from his own party, a 
Government, which the House of Com- 
mons, unless absolutely factious, must 
have supported so long as it did 
its duty, was so impressed with the 
awful nature of the crisis, that he 
deemed it his duty to leave no means 
untried by which a really strong Gov- 
ernment could be formed, and, there- 
fore, in the first instance, requested 
leave of her Majesty to open negotia- 
tions with Lord Palmerston, and other 
members of the late Ministry, who, 
be it remarked, had, in 1852, been ac- 
tive members of the confederacy which 
displaced him. And here it is due to 
Mr. Disraeli to record the fact that, 
so far from insisting upon the position 
which he had well earned, that gentle- 
man intimated to Lord Derby his 
readiness to surrender the leadership 
of the House of Commons to Lord 
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Palmerston, and “ willingly and readi- 
ly to act under the direction of a 
statesman of the noble Viscount’s 
ability and experience.” Nay, more 
—this surrender of a post which in 
the House of Commons is perhaps the 
highest object of ambition, was not 
made by Mr. Disraeli purely out of 
compliment to Lord Palmerston, or 
in acknowledgment of his abilities, 
but expressly because “he hoped such 
a surrender might render more easy 
the accession of two of the friends of 
the noble Viscount, who might be will- 
ing to act under the noble Viscount, 
though they might be less willing to 
act under him.” It is necessary, we 
think, that these matters should be 
placed permanently upon record ; be- 
cause, in an age which has been 
greatly disgraced by self-seeking and 
personal ambition, due honour ought 
to be paid to the men who, in the 
hour of our country’s need, were will- 
ing to submit to any sacrifice for the 

e of the public weal. 

This also must be remarked, that 
so far was Lord Derby from seeking 
to profit by the misfortunes of the 
bygone Ministry, that he advised her 
Majesty, in case the combination he 
pointed at could not be effected—in 
the event of Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues refusing to form part of his 
Administration—to try whether an- 
other combination or reconstruction 
was not possible, before resorting to 
the formation of a pure Conservative 
Government. At the same time he 
assured her Majesty, with a devotion 
whieh she could not fail to appreciate, 
and which fell most fitly from the lips 
of the descendant of the Lord of 
Latham, that, if that experiment fail- 
ed, he was ready at every hazard and 
risk, to undertake the direction and 
responsibility of a Government formed 
from the Conservative party alone, so 
that the Sovereign of these realms 
should not be utterly deserted. And 
—God be thanked for it—there is yet 
enough of chivalry and devotion among 
us, to render it certain that neither 
faction, nor political intrigue, nor the 
crawling advances of Jesuits, nor the 
machinations of commercial and cos- 
mopolitan republicans, will succeed in 
shaking the foundations of the Throne. 
Combinations in the House of Com- 
mons may render government diffi- 
cult, and have rendered it difficult @ur- 
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ing periods when domestic questions 
were the sole matter of interest; but 
it is very different when the wager of 
war has been made—when Britain 
has sent forth her armies to conquer 
or te be consumed in the cause which 
she has deliberately espoused—and 
when, in the face of Europe, she has 
taken a position, from which it is ut- 
terly impossible to resile, without fear- 
ful loss of credit, and a stain upon the 
national honour. 

Armed with full powers to make 
any negotiation, Lord Derby lost no 
time in communicating with Lord 
Palmerston. The following account 
of the interview was given in the 
House of Peers:— 


“I found,” said the Earl of Derby, 
“as I anticipated, that the noble Vis- 
count would have been exceedingly un- 
willing—nay, indeed, that he felt it 
would have oie impossible, without the 
concurrence and co-operation of some of 
his friends—to give to me that assistance 
and support which otherwise he did not 
express imeelf disinclined to afford. I 
stated at once that I anticipated that 
feeling on his part, and that it was per- 
fectly natural: and I named to him the 
two among his colleagues with whom I 
thought he would most readily consent 
and desire to act, and who might have 
the least difficulty, from their previous 
connection with the great Conservative 
party, in joining the Administration, 
although between them and that party 
there had been, and there still might be, 
some points of difference. I named to 
the noble Viscount the two men with 
whom I conceived he would be the 
most desirous of acting, and who might 
have the least difficulty, from their an- 
tecedents, in connecting themselves 
again with the Conservative party. I 
found—for the noble Viscount was good 
enough to state to me—that, with re- 
gard to any personal considerations, he 
could have no objections to act in a 
Government with which I was con- 
nected; and he accompanied these 
obliging expressions towards me with an 
allusion to the long acquaintance and 
friendship which had subsisted between 
us. We went so far as to discuss the 


‘particular position in the Government 


in which the noble Viscount should be 
placed ; and I stated to him then, with 
perfect frankness, that which I am about 
to state to your Lordships. I stated to 
him that I did not think it was possible 
for any Minister to combine with the 
lead in the House of Commons the duties 
of an extensive and laborious depart- 
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ment; and I obtained from him his con- 
eurrénce in that opinion—that, with 
the lead of the House of Commons, the 
arduous and important duties of Minis- 
ter for War were wholly incompatible.” 

“I certainly,” continued the noble 
Earl, “returned from the interview 
with a very strong impression on my 
mind that the noble Viscount was ready 
and willing, if he should obtain the 
concurrence of his late colleagues, to 
join, in unison with them, the Adminis- 
tration which I was endeavouring to 
form ; and the statement he made to me 
was, that of course he could give no 
definite answer till he had had the op- 
portunity of communicating with them ; 
but that he hoped in a very short time, 
probably before the post went out, but 
at all events in a very few hours, to con- 
vey to me the final decision at which he 
arrived. I did not hear from the n :ble 
Viscount until half-past nine at night. 
I had left the noble Viscount shortly 
before two o'clock, and at half-past nine, 
just as I had written to the noble Vis- 
count that it was impossible fur me 
longer to detain the messenger, if he 
was to arrive at Windsor that night, I 
received, with considerable surprise, a 
note from the noble Viscount. I am 
not going to trouble your Lordships 
with the precise terms of that note ; but 
it certainly did surprise me to receive 
from the noble Viscount, after a delay 
of so long a time, a note merely stating 
that, upon full and complete reflection, 
he had come to the conclusion that, if 
he were to join my Government, he 
could not give to it that support which 
I was good enough to think his presenee 
would insure ;- that he had communi- 
eated with Mr. Gladstone and Mr Sidney 
Herbert, according to my desire, but 
that they would write answers to me, 
and he thought it better they should do 
so. At half-past twelve that night, I 
received a note from Mr. Gladstone, and 
between seven and eight the following 
morning I received one from Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, both written in kind and cour- 
teous terms—terms of which I certainly 
could have no reason whatever to com- 
plain; but I certainly was struck with 
this expression in Mr Gladstone’s note 
—after stating that Lord Palmerston 
had communicated to him the wish I 
had expressed that he should form part 
of the Administration,—‘I also learned 
from him (Lord Palmerston) that he is 
not of opinion that he can himself 
render you useful service in that Ad- 
ministration.’ Now, my Lords, I 
confess I received that note with some 
surprise, because I had reason to sup- 
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pose that when, at two o'clock, I left the 
noble Viscount, his consent depended 
in a great measure upon the concurrence 
of his late colleagues; but at half past 
twelve the same night I received this 
note from Mr. Gladstone, stating that 
the noble Viscount, in communicating 
my message to him, had stated at the 
same time that he could not concur in 
being a member of the Government.” 


We shall not inquire curiously 
what the cireumstances or considera- 
tions were which produced so sudden 
a change in the mind of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Let it, however, be noted, that 
if the noble Lord had, previously to his 
interview with Mr. Gladstone, arrived 
at the conclusion that he could not 
join Lord Derby’s Administration, he 
ought not to have proceeded further. 
Lord Derby’s offer was made specially 
to him, the basis of the negotiation 
being his implied willingness to act. 
Until that point was determined, he 
was not in honour entitled to com- 
municate with Messrs. Gladstone and 
Herbert, who were not invited by 
Lord Derby to join him separately, but 
with reference to the supposed addi- 
tionat inducement which their adhe- 
sion’ to, and incorporation in the new 
Ministry, would give to Lord Patmer- 
ston to join. The gist of Lord 
Derby’s communication was simply 
this—“ If you, Lord Palmerston, have 
no objection to join my Ministry, I shall 
make the way easier for you, by 
including at least two of your col- 
leagues. And you may consult with 
them upon that footing.” But Lord 
Palmerston did nothing of the kind. 
If Mr. Gladstone is to be believed, 
Lord Palmerston, in opening the mat- 
ter to his colleagues, distinctly stated 
that he had made up his mind not to 
join Lord Derby. No one can blame 
Lord Palmerston for having altered 
his views upon reflection; but if so, 
was it not his duty to have immedi- 
ately intimated his resolution to Lord 
Derby, leaving him to communicate, 
if he was so disposed, with Messrs. 
Gladstone and Herbert? We cannot 
divest ourselves of the impression 
that, in this instance, the noble Lord 
played the false messenger—for what 
ulterior objects is best known to him- 
self. 

Lord Derby having thus failed in 
obtaining the extraneous support 
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which he deemed necessary for the 
formation of a strong Government, 
Jaid the results before her Majesty, 
with a statement of his opinion that 
“it was for the interest of the country, 
and for her Majesty’s convenience, 
that she should adopt the subsequent 
course which he had advised—namely, 
that of ascertaining whether it was 
possible to form any other stronger or 
more effective Administration.” Such 
was the course pursued by the Earl of 
Derby—a course dictated purely by 
honour, duty, and devotion to his 
Queen and country—a course which 
cannot, it is true, raise him higher 
than he stood before in the estimation 
of that great party ef which he is the 
acknowledged chief, but which ought 
to convince even his political oppon- 
ents of the lofty patriotism of his 
character. 

Next followed an episode of another 
kind. On examining the lists of the 
divisions by which the Aberdeen Min- 
istry had been displaced, it appeared 
that, next to the Conservatives, the 
most powerful section of the opposi- 
tion was composed of honourable mem- 
bers who acknowledged Lord John 
Russell for their chief. It was true 
that Lord John Russell had not voted 
against Ministers—for that would hard- 
ly have been decent—but he had ab- 
sented himself from the division, and 
had announced his opinions regarding 
the incapacity of his colleagues with- 
out reserve. Upon him, then, accord- 
ing to the etiquette which seems to be 
observed on such occasions, devolved 
the task ef attempting to form an Ad- 
ministration. At all events, he was 
allowed to try his hand, and, we doubt 
not, met with few rebuffs from the 
supporters of the “happy family,” 
who are always too glad to scramble 
into office on any terms. But it is 
not permitted to that sacred band of 
relatives to have any more the mono- 
poly of preying on the public. A pure 
Whig Administration could not have 
lasted for a week; and when Lord 
John Russell went further, and 
knocked at the doors of his former 
€olleagues, from whose side he had so 
ignominiously fled, he was very soon 
made to understand that, hencefor- 
ward, he must reconcile himself to be 
regarded in the light of a political 
Pariah. The only result of his under- 
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taking a mission, which he must, if 
not utterly blinded by his egotism, 
have known from the first to be fruit- 
less, was the prelongation of the pub- 
lic confusion for a period of four-and- 
twenty hours—rather too much time, 
we think, to be sacrificed to the grati- 
fication of his vanity. Finally, Lord 
Palmerston was sent for, and accepted 
the trust of the formation of a Cabinet, 
which he has carried into effect in the 
following manner. 

Three members of the late Cabinet 
are excluded from office. These are 
Lord Aberdeen, the late Premier; 
the Duke of Newcastle, formerly War 
Secretary; and Lord John Russell. 
The office of Secretary at War is sup- 
pressed; Mr. Sidney Herbert, who 
held that post, being intrusted with 
the administration of the Colonies. 
Sir Geotge Grey, formerly Colonial 
Secretary, succeeds Lord Palmerston 
in the Home Office. Lord Palmer- 
ston becomes Premier and First Lord 
of the Treasury, vice Aberdeen. Lord 
Granville becomes President of the 
Privy Council, vice Lord John Russell. 
Lord Panmure, a new aceession to 
the Government, becomes War Secre- 
tary, vice the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sir F. Baring, according to the last 
accounts, either is, or is to be, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
room of Lord Granville. And Lord 
Canning, the Postmaster-Gencral, is 
called in as a member of the Cabinet. 

This is certainly a singular result 
to follow so immediately upon an 
emphatic vote of want of confidence, 
which, in other words, is a vote of 
censure, passed by so unprecedented 
a majority of the House of Commons 
against the late Administration. The 
late Cabinet consisted of fifteen mem- 
bers. Three of these are removed, 
and twelve remain. One of the three, 
Lord John Russell, having distinctly 
intimated his dissatisfaction, whilst a 
member ef the Cabinet, with the con- 
duct of the war, it follows that at 
least fourteen out of the fifteen were 
equally blamable for all that had 
taken place, seeing that they ac 
quiesced in measures which the House 
of Commons has impugned. Or 
otherwise we are driven to the con- 
clusion, that two members ef the late 
Cabinet, the Earl of Aberdeen and 
the Duke of Newcastle, exercised 
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such tyranny over the other thirteen, 
that they could compel them to adopt 
measures which were injurious to the 
public welfare. Or otherwise—for 
there is yet another alternative—they 
were all sinners alike; but Aberdeen and 
Newcastle, being sinners beyond hope 
>t anenrg were seized upon as Jonahs, 
and cast over board, Lord John Rus- 
sell having anticipated that doom by 
@ premature leap into the sea. 

Such, are the views which would 
naturally occur to those who are un- 
learned in polities, for it does seem a 
monstrous thing that the vast majority 
of a Cabinet, whose conduct in re- 
gard to the war has provoked a vote 
of want of confidence -from.a friendly 
House of Commons, should, never- 
theless, be continued in office. We 
admit the anomaly; but, at the same 
time, we must confess that there is 
some room for explanation. Incom- 
petency does not betray itself all at 
once. We have no doubt that Lord 
John Russell, during his short tenure 
of the office of Foreign Secretary, 
when he wrote such fulsome and de- 
basing despatches to be exhibited to 
the Czar, was as proud of them as 
any school-boy who has obtained a 
prize for writing copies, and that he 
showed them to Lord Aberdeen as 
specimens of extraordinary composi- 
tion. And we have no doubt that Lord 
Aberdeen greatly approved of the same, 
flattered the vanity of “the scion of the 
House of Russell,” by smiling a grim 
approval, recommending, at the same 
time, that in the next despatch the 
dose of sugar should be augmented, 
and as little as possible be said that 
might tend to wound the delicate 
feelings of “a friend of forty years’ 
standing.” But by-and-by, the forty 
years’ friend began to show himself 
rather in the light of an enemy, and 
Lord John Russell ceased to have the 
superintendence of Foreign Affairs. It 
is with great pain that we record our 
conviction, that to the accession of 
Lord Aberdeen to power, by mean 
political intrigue, at the close of 1852, 
the whole of this frightful European 
disturbance must be attributed. The 
Czar began to move against Turkey, 
because he considered it certain that 
the British Government, under such 
auspices, would oppose no decided 
resistance to his attempts. He be- 
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lieved that, under Aberdeen and his 
colleagues, some of whom had stepped 
out of their way to vituperate in 
the grossest manner the Emperor of 
the French, cordial coneert between 
Britain and France was altogether 
impossible; and when we refer to 
the speeches in question, it must be 
confessed that he had excellent grounds 
for entertaining that idea. We shalt 
not do that injustice to Sir Charles 
Wood, as to suppose that the general 
opinion entertained in this country of 
his mental calibre had not been com- 
municated by the publie journals as 
far as St Petersburg; so that any 
remarks of his, on hustings or other- 
wise, need not be presumed to have 
exercised an extensive influence. But 
the case was different with Sir James 
Graham, whose political career has 
been a marked one, and whose name 
has appeared prominently in the list 
of several Administrations. Whether 
a vigorous remonstrance on the part 
of Lord Aberdeen, coupled with a dis- 
tinct ‘announcement of the course 
which he should deem it his duty to 
advise his Sovereign to take, in the 
event of the Czar proceeding to earry 
out his avowed designs, might have 
had the effect of stopping Russian 
aggression at the outset, we have no 
means of judging, for the Premier never 
made the attempt. At the time when 
plain speaking might have saved this 
country and Europe from the fearful ca- 
lamities of war, there was found no man 
in the Cabinet adequate to undertake 
the task. Even after the act of overt 
aggression, our military and naval 
dispositions were for a long time so 
equivocal that the Czar was almost 
justified in believing that Britain 
would not draw the sword in earnest. 
Lord Aberdeen himself took no pains 
to disguise his intense aversion for 
war—an aversion highly laudable 
when war can be honourably avoided, 
but pusillanimous when the quarrel is 
a just one, and when the rights of na- 
tions have been invaded. Whenever 
he spoke, whether in Parliament or 
elsewhere, his invariable theme was 
Peace. This was not the language 
which the country had a right to ex- 
pect from a man placed in his high 
position; and his actions were not 
one whit more energetic than his 
words. He took no personal charge 
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of the conduct of the war; he com- 
mitted that department to a nobleman 
who had little beyond his rank to re- 
commend him; he turned a deaf ear 
to the representations which Lord 
John Russell deemed it his duty to 
make, as to the disastrous effects 
arising from existing arrangements ; 
and he exhibited, on all occasions, a 
marked reluctance to meet Parlia- 
ment. By such conduct he succeeded 
in making himself perhaps the most 
unpopular man in the whole of her 
Majesty’s- dominions. Men of all 
parties united in condemning him— 
the press. through all its sections, de- 
nounced him as incompetent and in- 
capable—every one looked forward to 
his resignation or dismissal as the 
first step necessary for the.vigorous 
prosecution of the war—and yet, with 
characteristic tenacity and phlegm, he 
continued to grasp the reins of power, 
until they were torn from his gripe 
by an indignant Parliament, in which 
he lately had commanded a majority. 
Setting aside political differences, 
something of regret generally mingles 
with the feelings which influence us 
when we witness the departure of a 
veteran from the great arena; but in 
this instance it would be rank hypo- 
crisy to affect any sympathy. In the 
departure of Lord Aberdeen from of- 
fice, the nation feels as if some bane- 
ful influence were removed; and men 
again begin to draw their breath free- 
ly, as if delivered from the pressure 
of the hideous Ephialtes. Even his 
ersonal supporters—for every man 
as some—must be ashamed at the 
manner of his exit. Within little 
more than a week after his public 
career had been condemned by the 
House of Commons, he had the 
temerity to assume the insignia of the 
order of the Garter, the highest mark 
of honour which any subject can re- 
ceive. The selection of those who 
are to have that honour conferred 
upon them is in reality left to the 
Prime Minister for the time being; 
and former Premiers’ have invariably 
refused, even contrary to Royal soli- 
citation, to accept it for themselves. 
We can conceive circumstances in 
which self-denial might not be carried 
so far; but surely—surely there is 
something out of place in the imme- 
diate assumption, by a disgraced 
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Minister, of such a badge of distine- 
tion. Upon what grounds has he 
ventured to appropriate this high and 
coveted honour? Not because he 
has served the country well, for the 
country has unequivocally condemned 
him ;—not because he was destitute 
of a high chivalric rank, for he already 
held, and still retains, the collar of 
the Thistle. Would it not, at least, 
have been more decent for him to 
have declined, until the recommenda- 
tion of another Premier could have 
allowed him to avail himself of any 
marks of favour which the Royal com- 
miseration might have been disposed to 
offer ? Undoubtedly it would ; but Lord 
Aberdeen, even at the- risk of making 
the sentiments of his Royal Mistress 
appear antagonistic to the feelings of 
the country, decided upon accepting 
the Garter. He has it now, and we 
wish him much joy of it. Mordred, 
as well as Lancelot, was a knight of 
the Table Round; but who considers 
that the addition of the name of Mor- 
dred gave honour or reputation to the 
chivalry of old King Arthur? 

With respect to the Duke of New- 
castle, we wish to express ourselves 
with the utmost forbearance. We 
cannot. go the length of regarding him 
as an ill-used man, a character which 
he is evidently most anxious to ob- 
tain; but we do look upon him, in 
some sort, as a victim. In saying 
this, however, we by no means inten 
to imply that this victimisation was 
not a most proper and necessary oc- 
currence. We believe him to have 
been utterly incompetent, from want 
of natural talent, education, habits, 
and knowledge of practical affairs, for 
the conduct of the department into 
which he was foisted; but we by no 
means intend to charge him with lack 
of assiduity, diligence, and zeal in his 
attempts, such as they were, to dis- ~ 
charge the duties of his office. In 
fact, we take him to have been by far 
the most laborious man in the late Ad- 
ministration. It is quite touching to 
read his account of personal labour, 
at a time when the majority of his 
colleagues were either amusing them- 
selves upon the moors, or getting up 
some little literary credit by delivering 
lectures upon education, or the true 
meaning of the British Constitution. 
He worked, we have no doubt, like a 
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perfect galley-slave; but the misfor- 
tune was that he did not know how to 
go about it. The Duke of Newcastle 
was one of those whom the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel selected to be educated for 
statesmanship, according to the princi- 
ples of the red-tape system ; and we be- 
lieve that up to a certain point he ex- 
hibited considerable dexterity in mani- 
pulation. But red-tapism does not im- 
ply eapacity—regularity in correspon- 
dence is no proof of real administrative 
talent. Probably there is not a trades- 
man, merchant, or solicitor of experi- 
ence in the kingdom, who has not at 
some period or another received into his 
employment a clerk, who, in spite of 
regular habits, and great assiduity, 
proved a positive drawback and en- 
cumbrance to the business. Of the 
willingness of such persons there is no 
question ; but they lack capacity and 
the power of comprehending: their duty. 
So was it with the Duke of New- 
castle. From boyhood he was in- 
tended for a statesman, not because 
he showed any extraordinary indica- 
tions of talent, but because he was 
possessed of sufficient hereditary influ- 
ence to aspire in time to the honours 
of the State. For that object was he 
educated, drilled, sent into Parliament, 
initiated into the mysteries of red- 
tape, and passed through the lower 
departments of office; and when at 
length he is placed in a highly respon- 
sible situation, and a crisis occurs which 
calls for unwonted energy, direction, 
and mental resources, the nation is 
amazed to find that, instead of a 
statesman conducting the war, it has 


been utterly bungled and mismanaged’ 


by aclerk. Talent has no necessary 
connection either with birth or train- 
ing; and had the Duke of Newcastle 
been the son of a tradesman instead 
of a peer, he never would have risen 
above the level of the average of his 
class. With all respect for the no- 
bility, we have no idea of succumbing 
to the principle which has been prac- 
tically asserted by the late Adminis- 
tration, that this nation is to be gov- 
erned by noblemen solely in respect 
of their rank. When, as in the in- 
stances of some, talent is combined 
with rank—when official training and 
experience have developed faculties 
naturally acute, and ripened an under- 
standing naturally practical and sound 
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—when we are assured that wisdom 
is the concomitant of title, and that 
not only good inclination; but the 
power of ready performance may be 
expected from the heirs of title, then 
we not only cheerfully, but with 
pride, acknowledge their right to as- 
pire to the higher offices of the State. 
But “ non ex quovis ligno fit Mercu- 
rius.” As there have been kings ut- 
terly unfit to reign, so there have been 
dukes utterly unfit for the administra- 
tion of affairs; of which this age has 
seen no more conclusive instance than 
that which we are now considering. 
How entirely does it bear out the 
wisdom of the remarks of old Roger 
Ascham :—“If men would go about 
matters which they should do, and be 
fit for, and not such things which wil- 
fully théy desire, and yet be unfit for, 
verily greater matters in the common- 
wealth than shooting should be in 
better case than they are. The per- 
verse judgment of fathers, as concern- 
ing the fitness and unfitness of their 
children, causeth the commonwealth to 
have many unfit ministers: and seeing 
that ministers be, as a man would say, 
instruments wherewith the common- 
wealth doth work all her matters with- 
al, I marvel how it chanceth that a 
poor shoemaker hath so much wit, 
that he will prepare no instrument for 
his science, neither knife nor awl, nor 
nothing else, which is not very fit for 
him. The commonwealth can be con- 
tent to take at a fond father’s hand 
the riff-raff of the world, to make 
those instruments of wherewithal she 
should work the highest matters under 


heaven. And surely an awl of lead is - 


not so unprofitable in a shoemaker’s 
shop, as an unfit minister made of 
gross metal is unseemly in the com- 
monwealth.” 

We have anything but a disposi- 
tion to be captious towards the pre- 
sent Government; but how is it pos- 
sible to expect that we should consider 
it as something different from the old 
one, when the very same men who 
have been mismanaging the war since 
its commencement, remain in power? 
Are we really to suppose that the 
accession of Lord Panmure to the 
War Office is to have the same effect 
which followed the entrance of the 
Prince into the bower of the Sleeping 
Beauty, when the minisiers, officers 
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and others who had so long lain in 
enchanted torpor, woke up at the 
sound of his footfall, and began to 
busy themselves with their respective 
duties, as if these had never been in- 
terrupted? With all respect to that 
noble lord—with some belief in his 
energy, and a hope that he will make 
that energy available where it is most 
needed—we cannot confidently pre- 
dict such magical consequences from 
his accession. 

The late disclosures, and the fearful 
state of confusion into which public 
affairs have been thrown, have natu- 
rally enough excited extreme indig- 
nation; and it has been suggested 
that there must be something funda- 
mentally wrong in a system which 
can throw the government of the 
country into such incompetent hands. 
Men complain that the circle from 
which statesmen are selected is too 
small and exclusive, and that the pub- 
lic would be better served if the sphere 
were materially widened. Upon this 
point we think it right to offer one or 
two observations. 

We are constrained to admit that 
in high departments of Govern- 
ment there have sometimes been 
made appointments of men, as in 
this instance of the Duke of New- 
castle, who were not qualified for 
the adequate discharge of their 
duty; but to fix upon such appoint- 
ments as condemnatory of the mode 
in which Governments are usually 
formed, would be manifestly unfair. 
With a House of Commons, in which 
the aristocratic element certainly does 
not preponderate, to watch them, Gov- 
ernments purely exclusive can have no 
permanency; indeed, the contempt 
into which the once formidable Whig 
party has of late years fallen, may be 
directly traced to their attempts to 
govern by means of family combina- 
tions. That the democratic element 
does virtually control the other, is 
evident on the face of our political his- 
tory for the last twenty years, if not 
earlier. 

We do not say that the fittest men 
are always selected for office, for the 
political constitution of our govern- 
ment renders that impossible. Nei- 
ther do we aver that family influence 
has no weight, and rank no considera- 
tion, and that there have been no in- 
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stances in which these adventitious 
recommendations have been accepted 
as a cover for personal mediocrity. 
But when such cases occur, the con- 
stitutional check is immediately ap- 
plied ; unless, indeed, the public and 
the House of Commons labour under 
the same delusion which caused the 
appointment to be made. This occurs 
by no means unfrequently. A cer- 
tain facility of speech-making, which 
may be attained by early practice in 
debating societies, coupled with a 
close attention to the minutize of pub- 
lie business, are very generally ac- 
cepted as evidences of real talent and 
administrative aptitude; and the late 
Sir Robert Peel greatly strengthened 
this impression by the marked favour 
which he showed to young men of 
mediocrity who were willing to devote 
themselves exclusively to official rou- 
tine. This may be excellent training 
for clerks, but it is not that suited for 
the development of statesmen. How- 
ever, the public seemed, after a time, 
to adopt the idea that they would get 
on quite as well by the management 
of clerks as under the guidance of 
statesmen, and the consequence was 
that exaltation of red-tapism, which 
reached its climax during the adminis- 
tration of the late Government. For 
the existence of this state of matters 
aristocratic influence is not answer- 
able. If we have been suffering under 
the incubus of bureaucracy, let us at 
least track the evil to its proper source. 
Consider who are the men attached 
to the Government who are princi- 
pally answerable for the late disasters, 
and it will be found that the main re- 
sponsibility rests with the clerks of 
Sir Robert Peel. So far from consi- 
dering the infusion of the aristocratic 
element into the executive as a source 
of weakness, we regard it as positively 
the strongest assurance that can be 
given, and the best means that can be 
employed, for the permanence and sta- 
bility of the constitution. 

The fault lies not so much with the 
men who govern, as in the machinery 
of the government. Until that is 
thoroughly reformed, and an entire 
alteration made in the system now 
pursued for the conduct of public 
business, there can be no real security. 
We have gone on multiplying depart- 
ments and subsidiary boards, until 
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the complications have become end- 
less ; and instead of there being at the 
head of each department a chief, re- 
sponsible only to the Cabinet or to 
Parliament for his conduct, we find a 
numerous staff of clerks, always too 
ready to shift the responsibility from 
their own shoulders to those of others. 
What we imperatively require is a 
simpler form in the organisation of 
the Government, so that each man 
shall know what his own work is, 
and shall be compelled to do it tho- 
roughly. In the home departments 
of the civil service the confusion is 
absolutely chaotic. Deputations from 
the provinces, or parties coming from 
distant parts of the kingdom upon 
local business, are at an entire loss to 
whom they should apply. They go 
from board to board, from official to 
official, without finding the man they 
want, and, what is worse, without dis- 
covering with whom the conduct of 
the business rests. It is this shameful 
confusion and division of responsibility 
and conduct which, in so far as Scot- 
land is concerned, has led to the de- 
mand for a separate Secretary of 
State—a demand so reasonable and 
so obviously necessary, that not even 
the semblance of an argument has 
been raised against it. But the de- 
mand has been refused; and in con- 
sequence—what is of no slight conse- 
quence to Britain—the militia of Scot- 
land has been utterly neglected, and 
cannot, for a long time to come, be 
made an effective foree. This never 
would have happened had there been 
any order taken for the efficient ad- 
ministration of affairs in the northern 
Kingdom. 

In the present instance, it is the 
military departments which have been 
tried and which have failed. From 
what we can gather, the failure is 
owing to that ridiculous observance of 
routine which pervades every branch 
of the British service. For example, 
it appears that whatever be the exi- 
gency, or however great the distance, 
no functionary abroad is entitled to act 
on his own discretion. Unless he has 
received positive and specific orders, 
the utmost he can do is to write home 
for further instructions, regardless of 
what may be the consequences of the 
delay. Of this no better instance 
can be afforded than the correspond- 
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ence regarding the coffee served to 
our troops. At first it was sent out, 
if we recollect right, roasted and 
pounded; then it went out. roasted in 
the bean; then it went out raw at 
the time when the men had no fuel; 
then it was again roasted and pounded, 
and so forth; and for each of these 
changes there was a separate corre- 
spondence. It never seems to have 
occurred to any of the people in 
charge of the commissariat depart- 
ment at Balaklava, that, -if the coffee 
arrived unroasted, it was their busi- 
ness to see that it was roasted before 
it was served as part of his rations to 
the soldier. Perhaps that was too 
brilliant an idea to have occurred to 
them; or perhaps they may have 
dreaded that, if they had taken so 
unusual a step without distinct 
orders, they might have been cen- 
sured by the home government. 
However that may be, it remains a 
fact that green coffee was issued to 
the troops at a time when they could 
obtain no fuel to light their fires. 
This is worse than negligence—it is 
barbarity; and no Commission or 
Committee of Inquiry will fulfil its 
duty or satisfy the country until this 
matter is probed to the uttermost, 
and a severe example made. Then 
there is the case of the clothing. We 
need not recall the feeling of horror 
which pervaded every man in this 
country when the intelligence reached 
us that our troops were left to endure 
the rigour of a Crimean winter, with 
no other clothing than that which 
they wore when they disembarked in 
autumn. The supplies arrived very 
tardily, but, when they did arrive, 
the men were not supplied. Official 
routine interfered between the poor 
starving soldiers and the comforts 
that were destined for them. Some- 
times there were no proper bills of 
lading, therefore the authorities at 
Balaklava declined to receive the con- 
signment. Equipments, sufficient, as 
we are told, at once to have met the 
exigency, and destined certainly for 
no other purpose, were heaped upon 
the beastly wharves of a narrow and 
encumbered port, and left to rot there. 
For the soldier to have touched them, 
though they were in reality his, would 
have been theft. Neither colonels of 
regiments nor brigadiers had the 
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power to demand for the use of their 
men—even for the sick and wounded 
—any part of the supplies which had 
been forwarded. To all such appli- 
cations grim official routine was op- 
posed—“ the order must come regu- 
larly—must proceed from headquar- 
ters—must be countersigned, and so 
forth;” and, unless the great majo- 
rity of the accounts which have been 
received from the Crimea are delibe- 
rate and malignant falsehoods, it 
seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that more fearful sacrifices of 
human life have been made at the 
altar of official routine than ever were 
offered at the accursed shrine of 
Moloch. Even the surgeons, pleading 
for their patients, could not obtain 
what they wanted. The routine arrow 
was stamped upon each Government 
package, and nothing could be deliver- 
ed without a special order and receipt. 

If these things are true—and every 
man in the country believes them— 
is there not absolute and urgent need 
for an entire change in our method of 
administration? We have heard a 
good deal of late about the reflections 
which the instability of our Govern- 
ments casts upon free institutions. Is 
it not time for us to reflect whether 
we dare to persist in calling our insti- 
tutions really free? There is not a 
despotic government in Europe which 
would have dealt with its troops as 
we have done with ours—not one 
which would not have thought shame 
to have such a stigma attached to it. 
Yet such is the result of clerk govern- 
ment—an evil which, instead of de- 
creasing, has of Jate years materiall 
increased, and which, unless immedi- 
ately checked, can only end in the 
discomfiture and humiliation of the 
British empire. 

Why should the aristocracy be 
blamed for this? We cannot see 
what semblance of a charge is against 
them ; for they are in no way answer- 
able for the introduction or growth of 
the clerk-principle. But a far moe 
delicate subject presents itself to our 
consideration, and that is, whether our 
present military system of promotion 
and command is adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the crisis. 

This is a point upon which preci- 
pitancy of judgment is very much to 
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be deprecated. A vast deal has been 
written—and we admit that much of 
it is true—as to the impolicy of in- 
trusting the conduct of a campaign, 
in which the honour and credit, as 
well as the political influence, of Bri- 
tain is concerned to so great a degree, 
to a man whose military antecedents 
are so very remote, and whose age 
may be supposed to have deprived 
him of some portion of his pristine 
activity. We certainly have no in- 
tention of attempting to criticise Lord 
Raglan’s strategical dispositions ; and 
we think it would have been well 
had others practised the like for- 
bearance. But it is no reflection 
whatever upon Lord Raglan to allude 
to his years as a serious matter for 
consideration at the present time. 
He is now sixty-seven, a period of 
life when the physical powers of man 
begin to show symptoms of decay, 
though the intellect remains unim- 
paired. Then rises the question how 
far physical energy is a requisite for 
the commander of an army. If we 
are to believe the lessons of history, 
it would appear to be an faitapetanble 
qualification. A general does not 
fulfil his duty by remaining in his 
tent and receiving reports. He ought 
to be ubiquitous. He ought to be 
able to visit the outposts, to examine 
everything with his own eye, and, by 
his presence and example, to cheer 
and animate his men. Well does 
Shakespeare describe the effect of a 
leader’s personal attention to his 
troops, in his picture of the English 
army on the night before the battle of 
Agincourt :— 


“The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and only ruminate 
The morning's danger ; and their gesture sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn 
coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing morn 
So ane Qo ghosts. O, now, who will be- 
0 


The royal captain of this ruin’d band, 

Walking - watch to watch, from tent to 
tent; , 

Let him cry—Praise and glory on his head ; 

For forth he goes, and ts all his host; 

Bids them good morrow, with a modest smile, 

And calls them—brothers, friends, and country- 


men. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath surrounded him ; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freshly looks, and overbears attaint, 
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With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; - 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks; 
A largésse universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear.” 


Every one who is familiar with 
the history of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—and who is not ?—must remem- 
ber how extraordinary was the acti- 
vity which he displayed in the 
field, and how unremitting was the 
vigilance which he exercised. So 
also was it with his great rival 
Napoleon, during the earlier part of 
his career. These illustrious men 
were born in the same year, and their 
age when the battle of Waterloo 
was fought was only forty-seven. 
Julius Cesar was not so old when he 
effected the conquest of Gaul and 
invaded Britain. Alexander the 
Great died at the age of thirty-two. 
Hannibal was only thirty-five when 
the Romans were defeated at Canne ; 
and Scipio Africanus was but a youth 
when he defeated Hannibal at Zama. 
All these instances would seem to prove 
that the energy and personal activity, 
which cannot be expected from men 
of advanced years, are among the 
most valuable qualities which a gen- 
eral in command of forces in the field 
can possess. Even the exceptions 
would appear to fortify this view, for 
of modern veterans in command 
Blucher and Radetsky afford the most 
remarkable instances on record of 
men exhibiting in their advanced 
years all the alacrity and energy of 

outh. 

But both Blucher and Radetsky 
had led military lives, and were in- 
ured to hardship in the field. It is 
different with Lord Raglan, who has 
not been engaged in active service 
for forty years. From what has re- 
cently been said in Parliament, we 
imagine that the home authorities 
have become alive to this; for Lord 
Panmure tells us that he had despatch- 
ed General Simpson to the Crimea, as 
chief of the staff, thereby relieving 
Lord Raglan from the consideration 
of many minor details. We shall 
not presume to anticipate what effect 
this step may have upon the reorga- 
nisation of the army, but it does not 
seem to us adequate to the emer- 
gency. ‘The real want is an energetic 
and active chief, in the full possession 
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of his vigour, who can do that which 
Wellington and Napoleon, and every 
other successful general have done; 
who can animate his men by his pre- 
sence and example, and, if need 
be, by sharing their privations, and 
who shall be able personally to super- 
intend the whole military dispositions. 
It is useless to expect that Lord 
Raglan can do this, because his years 
and constitution render the necessary 
exertion impossible. His recall 
would imply no reflection upon his 
military skill, nor would it detract 
one iota from his well-deserved repu- 
tation. The enemy with whom he 
cannot longer cope is Time, which 
subdues even the most renowned of 
conquerors, and to that power it is 
no disgrace to yield. Nay, it cannot 
even be insinuated that he would 
have acted more prudently had he 
declined the proffered command. 
His sword was at the service of his 
Sovereign, and he could not, consis- 
tently with the honour of his profes- 
sion, decline to act when called on. 
Our sympathies are with Lord 
Raglan, because we think he was, 
somewhat cruelly, placed by the late 
Ministry in a false position. He was 
asked to do more than his years 
would allow him to perform, without 
leaving the oplion of a refusal. Ser- 
vice such as this is likely to prove, 
demands the energies of a younger 
man, and most gracefully at such a 
time can the veteran relinquish his 
command, 

Our space is so limited that we are 
not able to continue this branch of 
the subject further at the present 
time. The state of our army in the 
Crimea, even adopting the most fa- 
vourable reports, is such as to render, 
in our opinion, Parliamentary inquiry 
indispensable. The nation cannot 
accede to the jaunty proposal made 
by Lord Palmerston, that the exist- 
ing Ministry should be allowed to 
take the inquiry into their own 
hands, and to decide upon the pro- 
priety or impropriety of measures for 
which by far the greater part of them 
are directly responsible. But it is 
highly right and laudable that the 
Minister who is now immediately 
charged with the details of the War 
department should apply himself im- 
mediately, by any kind of investiga- 
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tion in his power, or by sending out 
persons armed with proper authority 
to detect and remedy any abuse 
which may have arisen from official 
neglect. In this respect Lord Pan- 
mure has made a good commence- 
ment. The mission of Sir John 
M’Ncill to inspect, and, where neces- 
sary, to regulate the arrangements 
of the Commissariat department, 
may have important consequences. 
His intimate acquaintance with the 
East, his practical business habits, 
and sagacity, are so many guar- 
antees that he will discharge his 
duty well and perseveringly. If he 
fails, it can only be through official 
obstruction and jealousy, in which, 
we need hardly add, aristocratic in- 
fluence cannot. possibly have any 
share. The like may be said as to 
the new hospital commission; and 
we can only hope that these steps, 
which never would have been taken 
but for the ejection of the late Minis- 
try from power, may be effectual for 
the preservation of the wasted rem- 
nant of our troops. But it is utterly 
out of the question that, for a long 
time to come—supposing that they 
should remain in office for a lengthen- 
ed period—the Palmerston Ministry 
ean expect the confidence of the 
country. To gain that, they must 
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deserve it; and so arduous is the 
task before them, that we may be 
excused for doubting, on the ground 
of their individual performances hither- 
to, whether they are competent for the 
emergency. The adroitness of their 
chief, in availing himself of all political 
chances, is beyond question. He has 
already got rid of Lord John Russell, 
who might have been as dangerous in 
Parliament as a Russian mining en- 
gineer, by sending him to Vienna; 
but the mood of the British public at 
the present time is too earnest to 
admit of their wasting applause upon 
any such paltry exploit. Nay, it is 
viewed with serious reprobation ; for 
no man in his senses can believe that 
Lord John is fit to conduct, on the 
part of Britain, negotiations of magni- 
tude and importance. Lord Palmer- 
ston is now in a position of peculiar 
responsibility. He has undertaken, 
with very little change in the compo- 
sition of the late Ministry, to remedy 
its defects, and to repair—as far as 
can be, for, alas! the lives of the many 
thousands who have perished cannot 
be recalled—its errors. The, unani- 
mous wish of the country is for his 
success; but its expectation, unfor- 
tunately, is by no means commensu- 
rate with its desire. 





Postscript.—Since the above article was written, and just as we were send- 


ing it to press, the astounding intelligence has reached us that three of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who had accepted office under Lord Palmerston—viz., 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert—have tendered 
their resignations. As yet no formal explanations have been given; but it is 
universally understood that the reason which has prompted these gentlemen 
to take so extraordinary a step, is their insuperable objection to a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the conduct of the war, the present state of the army, 
and the cause of the disasters in theeCrimea. We shall not prejudge them; 
but if they can urge no better reasons for abandoning their posts at such a 
time, thus renewing the confusion which most unfortunately has prevailed for 
the last month, to the entire obstruction of public business, they need not 
expect forgiveness at the hands of the country. If they considered themselves 
debarred from acting as Ministers, on account of the decision of the House of 


-Commons in favour of a Parliamentary inquiry—if they deemed that inquiry 


to be unconstitutional, or dreaded it on account of their own previous personal 
responsibility, then they were bound by every consideration of honour and 
duty not to have accepted office under Lord Palmerston. It neither was nor 
could be a condition of Lord Palmerston’s accession to the Premiership, that 
the inquiry should be abandoned; and every one of the Ministers who signi- 
fied their readiness to act along with him must have been aware that it was not 
in his power to alter the resolution of the House of Commons. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the crisis. We are again—at 
a time when energy, decision, and unanimity on the part of public men are 
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imperatively required—at a time when the national reputation is deeply engaged, 
and when our most material interests are at stake—left virtually without a 
Ministry, in consequence of the secession of another section of those men who 
undertook the conduct of the war, who have so lamentably mismanaged it, and who 
have been condemned by the deliberate vote of the same House of Commons, 
which, little more than two years ago, hailed their accession to power! What 
Lord Palmerston may do or attempt to do under such cireumstances, we shall 
not venture to predict. He has still, we are told, several mediocrities at his 
command; and he may possibly endeavour to patch up an Administration out of 
the Cardwells, Baines’s, and such like, who have hitherto occupied inferior sta- 
tions in the Government. But the Coalition, which was to accomplish such 
great things for the country, is now for ever dissolved; and may Heaven grant 
that we shall never see such a Ministry again! Of all organised hypocrisies, it 
was the worst. Feigning to the public that nothing but the utmost cordiality 
and concert prevailed, jealousy, intrigue, and disunion were ever in its councils ; 
and when, after a long period of mismanagement, the hour of reckoning came, 
so great was the responsibility that had been incurred, that one leading member 
of the Cabinet adopted the desperate step of abandoning his colleagues rather 
than oppose aninquiry. ‘Two others, who were most deeply implicated, resigned 
office in eonsequence of the adverse vote of the House of Commons; and now, 
three more, who had intimated to Lord Palmerston their willingness to support 
him, have withdrawn. On the 29th of January, Mr. Gladstone, in his place in 
the House of Comimons, recited the epitaph for the Coalition Ministry; and we 
shall now take the liberty of inscribing it, verbatim, on its tomb :— 

HERE LIE THE DISHONOURED ASHES OF A MINISTRY WHICH FOUND ENGLAND 
AT PEACE AND LEFT HER AT WAR—WHICH WAS CONTENT TO TAKE HER 
EMOLUMENTS OF OFFICE AND WIELD THE SCEPTRE OF POWER SO LONG AS NO 
ONE HAD COURAGE TO QUESTION ITS EXISTENCE. THEY SAW A STORM GATHER- 
ING OVER THE COUNTRY—THEY HEARD GRIEVOUS AND AFFLICTING NEWS OF 
THE STATE OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE East. THESE THINGS DID NOT 
MOVE THEM; BUT WHEN THE MEMBER FOR SHEFFIELD RAISED HIS HAND TO 
POINT THE THUNDERBOLT AT THEM, THEN THEY WERE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN 
WITH A SENSE OF THEIR GUILT, AND, IN SEEKING TO ESCAPE FROM PUNISHMENT, 
THEY ABANDONED DUTY. 














